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bereaved son-in-law, taking the young man for long, 
slow-footed walks through the Surrey fir-woods; 
treating him to a learned monologue, the while, upon 
nice points of international law and politics, racial 
sympathies and antipathies, secret diplomatic over- 
tures or sources of friction. Geoffrey listened duti- 
fully, sensible of the compliment thus paid to his dis- 
cretion and intellectual acumen. Yet, it is to be 
feared, he derived scant consolation from his father- 
in-law's instructive discourses. The poor boy would, 
indeed, have let the whole sum of world-politics, 
ancient and modern, go hang for the sake of one hour 
of the old gay normal life before this miserable thing 
happened to him. 

Conversation with Lady Fynes — a graceful, faded 
woman of fifty, her hair cautiously dyed and elabor- 
ately dressed, her short-sighted eyes pale and promi- 
nent, her voice querulous — ran in other channels. 
She talked of her daughter without intermission 
though without soothing result For, although ani- 
mated by the most amiable intentions, she possessed 
no smallest capacity of putting herself in her hearer's 
place. Hence, too often, acute irritation on the part 
of him to whom she would fain have ministered. 

"I am afraid, you know, Geoffrey, I never shall 
understand why darling Lena developed pneumonia," 
she said. "None of my children have ever had any- 
thing in the shape of lungs, and Lena has always been 
considered the strongest of the three girls. So I fear 
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I always must consider Lena's pneumonia inexplic- 
able. Though of course, poor darling, if she really 
did get such a bad chill playing golf at Wimbledon 
on Tuesday that she had to stay in bed all Wednesday, 
it was simply madness for her to go to the Newton- 
Smiths* dinner-dance on Thursday night," 

"I did my best to dissuade her," Geoffrey asserted 
somewhat wearily, a sudden mist before his eyes 
and catch in his throat. 

"I am quite sure you did," Lady Fynes agreed. 
"And we all know how perfectly devoted darling Lena 
was to dancing and how beautifully she danced, 
don't blame either you or her for an instant. Only I 
always did feel, from the first, she ought to have a 
more experienced maid than Parkinson. You re- 
member how I urged her taking old Nurse?" 

Geoffrey did remember. 

"I know Nurse can't make anything, not even the 
simplest blouse — her cut always was atrocious — and 
she is growing dreadfully deaf. Still, she has been 
with us so many years that she would have managed 
by some means to prevent Lena going to the Newton- 
Smiths' dance. Though, you quite understand that I 
don't blame you, my dear Geoffrey, not for an instant. 
And the Judge and I do so hope you will stay on over 
Christmas. We really want you, and, of course, we 
shall be quite by ourselves. Only Adela and her 
children will be here. She hasn't heard whether 
Reginald gets leave or not; but, as his ship is at 
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Weymouth, I should suppose he probably would. 
Harold and his wife and little Tommy are coming, of 
course, and the two younger boys will be home from 
Oxford and Sandhurst And, now the delightful 
plan for you and poor darling Lena going to Switzer- 
land for winter sports, with Isabel and her husband, 
is at an end, I imagine they will want to spend Christ- 
mas here and bring the two dear babies. In this 
great trial, the Judge and I naturally long to gather 
all of you under our roof who are left." 

The above, repeated many times daily, with varia- 
tions, tended to get upon Geoffrey Beddington's 
nerves severely. If he resented having his private 
tragedy ignored, he resented even more keenly having 
it brought down to the level of five-o'clock-tea-table 
small-talk. 

As it happened, he never before had seen anyone 
die; and the piteous majesty of the spectacle still 
filled him with awed amazement It altered all the 
values; so that Lena, heretofore his every-day com- 
panion and playmate, was transformed into a being 
strangely sacred and apart. He recoiled from her 
mother's possessive prattlings, domestic and physical, 
as detracting with hardly pardonable vulgarity from 
the mystery and dignity of death. 

Hence the prospect of participating in Christmas 
family festivities, just sufficiently black-bordered to 
disarm criticism, did not appeal to him in the very 
least. He was fond of his brothers and sisters-in-law. 
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Bui he shrank from meeting them, knowing that in 
looks and manner, little turns of phrase and tricks of 
gesture, they would recall Lena to him — recall her, 
as a caricature recalls, through exaggerations which 
trench on impertinence. This, he feared, he could 
not tolerate. He was resolute to keep the outlines of 
his young wife's personality clear-cut and intact. He 
desired to think of her not in connection with traits 
common to the Fynes family, but wholly and solely 
in relation to herself and himself. For, in these days 
of loneliness, he had grown oddly, even fiercely, 
jealous of his personal rights in the girl whom he 
had courted and nude his wife. 

Not that his engagement or marriage could claim 
to be specially ideal, planing in regions of high ro- 
mance. A light-hearted business on both sides of 
the unceremonious modern sort, the two young people 
drifting into one another's arms casually enough. 
Nevertheless, the marriage worked well, prospering 
better than those of many more ecstatic couples. He 
and Lena had danced, skated, motored, played golf, 
tennis, and bridge to their hearts* content. Had dined 
out, on an average, five nights a week; let alone 
flourishing off into the country from most Saturdays 
to Mondays, though whether to restore wasted nature 
or merely to reduce superfluous energy deponent 
sayeth not. 

Now and again causes of friction arose, since the 
pair were very human. But, to the survivor, any 
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little disappointments he suffered or blemishes he 
observed were obliterated by the immense pathos of 
the sequel; so that he could now tell himself, with 
entire confidence in the veracity of the melancholy 
statement, he was outlawed from happiness for the 
rest of his natural life. 

During his absence at St. George's Hills, his col- 
leagues, at the Government Office, in which he held a 
clerkship, had called in force, bringing their woman- 
kind along with them, as rows of pencilled visiting- 
cards upon the hall-table bore witness. Notes and 
letters lay thick there too, in which his wife's multitude 
of friends expressed sympathy in his bereavement. 
It was nice and kind of them to write; but, as he 
opened envelope after envelope and scanned its con- 
tents, *a sense of the purely conventional character of 
their expressions of regret grew upon him. None 
cared, so it struck him, to linger and, going beneath 
the surface, try to gauge either the inherent poignancy 
of the event or the bewildering, probably vital, wound 
it caused him. 

Two letters, bearing foreign post-marks and 
stamps, still remained unopened. Geoffrey picked 
them up and went on into the pretty white-and-green 
drawing-room. 

There, sight of the familiar furnishings, ornaments, 
books, and pictures, along with the crowded intimate 
associations and existing blank neatness of the room, 
proved his undoing. For all the best hours of his 
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brief marriage confronted him in mirthful, fearlessly 
mundane, splendidly youthful phalanx, making the 
natural hedonism of his healthy twenty-nine y» 
cry aloud that the past had been perfect as the pre; 
was deplorable. Sobs rose in his throat. 

But Geoffrey Beddington was boy enough still to 
be ashamed of his own tears. He fought them back, 
and, crossing to the bow-window — so as to put the 
room behind him, out of sight — knelt on the curved 
window-seal and pushed the centre sash up to its full 
height, thereby letting in the fine chill of the Decem- 
ber afternoon and the confused murmur of the 
streets. 

Above the houses opposite red fires of sunset 
glowed on the rounded bellies of masses of low- 
hanging cloud, travelling from eastward across the 
sky. Still fighting against his tears, the young man 
watched their continuous progression. He felt 
wretchedly unhappy, wretchedly lonely. No one 
understood. No one really cared. The prosperous, 
pleasure-immersed London world, of which he here- 
tofore counted himself so heartily a member, moved 
on indifferent as those drifting vapours. 

Then, absently, he tore open one of the two 
maining letters and read: 

"Dear Old Man, I have only just heard. What can I 
Bay to you? I am dumb in ttct of the suddenness of it 
all. and must fall back on the ancient formula 'Cod help 
you* — though it would puzzle us both, I suppose. 
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twentieth-century time of day, to define exactly what I 
mean by it 

"I am shy of seeming to exploit your misfortune. All 
the same, it occurs to me you will need a break before 
going into work again. Why not join me here for a 
couple of weeks? The hotel is quite passable, not over- 
run by the usual Riviera crowd, who, mercifully, vote 
it dull. It stands about half a mile out of the little sea* 
port town. Air, sea, forest, mountains, are divine— with 
a classic touch to them which makes one feel a gentle- 
man. There is a lovely little Roman amphitheatre in 
admirable preservation, save for a portion of the upper 
galleries; and a big aqueduct, mighty arches in threes and 
fours wandering down through pine and cork woods, olive- 
yards, peach orchards. Not that I often get so far as 
these glories. I am pretty feeble, only able to crawl out 
in the sunshine like a left-over last year's fly. But this 
must not hamper you. I shall not invite you to crawl. 
We can eat our luncheon and dinner together— they cook 
well here, by the way — and talk of Eton and of Oxford, 
and the days before the flood when illness and women — 
I say it with all reverence towards your sorrow, dear old 
matt — alike, were still practically negligible quantities. 

"Farewell— come, if you like to, and can. I don't want 
to weight the scales selfishly in my own favour, but I own 
it would be a prodigious let up to have sight of you again. 

"Yours, Heneage Chawner. 

**Note the address — Grand Hotel, St. Augustin, Alpes 
Maritimes, France." 

Geoffrey slipped from his knees into an easier 
position upon the window-seat. The tension had les- 
sened. For here, after all, was somebody who cared, 
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though without understanding — quite. In a calmer 
frame of mind he opened the second letter. 

"You and I have never met," it began, "and, as I am 
rarely in England, it is improbable we ever shall do so. 
This gives me a certain freedom in addressing you, of which 
I avail myself. For I saw an announcement in the Times, 
this morning, which brought, and still keeps, the thought of 
you so near to me that I am impelled to speak to you be* 
fore I try to sleep to-night 

"I do not attempt to say smooth words to you. Time 
is the only assuager of grief — and that by dulling the 
fine edge of one's sensibilities rather than by any veal 
curing of one's hurt. I preach not patience, but revolt. 
For is it not an outrage on justice and common sen9e that 
Lena, of all women, should die thus prematurely? Life 
came so naturally to her. She was so triumphantly at 
home here upon earth; so untroubled by the anomalies 
and perfidies of the human scene, by life's innumerable 
ironies which stab one with their cruelties even while they 
make one laugh. 

"Lena and I were at the same fashionable 'finishing* 
school in Paris. It is my misfortune to have been brought 
up by highly intellectual {persons, reformers, theorists — 
in plain English, cranks of the first water. They made 
my childhood a nightmare, devastating it by experiment, 
punctuating it-— even to the most ordinary and necessary 
acts — with notes of moral interrogation. The simplicity of 
Lena's outlook came to me as a revelation and haven of 
mental rest. She followed her instincts, questioning 
nothing — the mechanism of her mind and body, the legiti- 
macy of her tastes and pleasures, least of all. 

"Since those school-days in Paris I have only seen her 
or heard from her at rare intervals; yet often enough to 
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show me her good-comradeship with life remained unim- 
paired. I pictured her as encountering all the cardinal 
events of a woman's experience — love, marriage, mother- 
hood, the passing from youth to maturity, from maturity to 
old age — in the same untormented spirit. This picturing 
grew into a habit which has been a comfort to me. 

"And now I learn she is dead. Learn that life, having 
succeeded for once in producing a human being perfectly 
adapted to its conditions and demands, wantonly smashes 
its own handiwork and flings the pieces upon the scrap- 
heap of the unfulfilled. I am foredoomed to the scrap- 
heap by my egregious education. But Lena was not so 
doomed; and the treachery practised upon her fills me not 
only with indignation but with veritable despair. 

"All day long I have thought of you; and wondered 
how you take this thing which has befallen you and her. 

"Through my open window the tranquil beauty of the 
southern night derides my anger. Oh! I know anger is 
useless, utterly useless. Yet I do not repent. Even when 
hopeless of redress, it is better to fight against in- 
justice and flagrant waste than tamely to submit. I have 
fought. I mean to die fighting 

"There — I have unburdened my soul. Reading this, do 
you share my anger, or like a reasonable, phlegmatic 
Englishman follow the example of the tranquil night and 
deride it too? Again I wonder. But to obviate the chance 
of any echo of your derision reaching me, I append no 
address, and only lift the veil of anonymity so far as to 
subscribe myself — 

"Lena's friend and sometime school-fellow, 

«M D S." 

The sunset fires had faded. And, save where re- 
from the street-lamps far below traced faint 
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patterns on ceilings and cornice, a thin clear black- 
ness of twilight covered the room, obliging the young 
man to strain his eyesight in deciphering the conclud- 
ing sentences of this singular letter. 

Under normal circumstances he would probiably 
have condemned both the manner and matter of it as 
exaggerated in bitterness, forced and somewhat turgid 
in style. But at this juncture it fell in with his 
humour. For here was someone who not only cared, 
but who did understand. Understood, indeed, more 
clearly than he himself so far had done, since she 
gave voice to his quarrel with fact, making it articu- 
late. Treachery, injustice, flagrant waste. — The big 
words flattered his egoism. For, if you cannot be the 
darling of the gods, be at least their target and selected 
victim. 

Geoffrey got up from the window-seat and walked 
back across the white-and-green drawing-room of 
many memories. In the hall he turned on the 
electric light. Not only did he re-read the singular 
letter, but carefully examined the envelope. The 
stamp bore the image of the French Republic. The 
postmark was blurred and faint; but round the outer 
circle of it he just managed to make out the name of 
the department. 

Thereupon he arrived at a rapid decision. He 
would accept Heneage Chawner's invitation and spend 
a couple of weeks with him at St. Augustin, Alpes 
Maritimes, France. 
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Spires of white heath and juniper, cushions of 
wild thyme, bushes of mastic, gum-cistus, myrtle, 
rosemary, and lavender gave off an aromatic fra- 
grance in the clear noonday heat, as Geoffrey 
Beddington, standing on the sun-raked hillside, 
looked out over the bright indented coastline to the 
immensity of purple sea. 

Before his marriage he had travelled to some extent. 
Had crossed the Atlantic, spent a winter with relations 
in Montreal; and, on a subsequent occasion, enjoyed 
the generous hospitalities of Newport, Boston, and 
New York. But the southern European scene was 
new to him, and stirred his imagination both by the 
richness of its historic values and the radiance of its 
apparently imperishable youth. Chawner was right. 
Notwithstanding the aggressive modernity of certain 
adjuncts — those hooting, swishing motor-cars, for ex- 
ample, churning up the blond dust of the high-road 
fifty yards below — this country made you feel a very 
fine gentleman, thanks to the inherent distinction of 
the classic note. 

Whereupon the young man pulled himself up short, 
his thoughts returning, as in duty bound, upon his 
private grief. A year ago how fascinating this dis- 
covery would have been! Now, with all bis future 
behind him, so to say, the interest and charm of it 
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piped to deaf ears. Quite honestly he believed they 
did, although his pleasant young face was tanned by 
sun and sea-breeze, his step buoyant, his sleep dream- 
less; and — significant if prosaic detail — his appetite 
little short of voracious. There Chawner was right 
again, as he hungrily reflected. For they did cook 
most excellently well at the little Grand Hotel — the 
pale yellow facade and dancing tricolor of which he 
could see, about half a mile distant to the right, set in 
a glossy darkness of evergreen woods. 

His sight grew indistinct and troubled, a wave of 
self-pity sweeping over him. For "wasn't it rotten 
hard luck? He could be, would be, so gorgeously 
happy if he wasn't so broken, you know, so beastly 
sad." — Thus did he apostrophise an imaginary au- 
dience, claiming sympathy for his sorry stale. Then, 
his sight clearing again, his eyes began — idly at firs 
half unconsciously— to follow the gyrations of 
powerful, grey-painted travelling-car, heading fi 
the last houses of St. Augustin in the direction of Nil 

It ran slowly, stopped more than once as thouj 
its driver were uncertain of his purpose. Finally, 
drew up in the dense shade of two large umbrelh 
pines immediately below, where the footpath — by 
which Geoffrey intended reaching his hotel and 
earnestly coveted luncheon — after zigzagging down 
between the scented growths of the hillside, joined the 
high-road. A few moments later be beheld the 
very smart, very up-to-date silhouette of a woman, 
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clothed entirely in white, disengage itself from the 
shade of the sentinel pines and attack the steep ascent. 

Although considerably less bankrupt in capacity of 
interest and amusement than he supposed, Beddington 
was still in an impressionable condition. Insufficient 
time had elapsed, since the astonishment of his wife's 
illness and death, for him to find his place in the 
wholesome common crowd again. He suffered from 
an exaggerated self -consciousness, as is the habit of 
the obstinate mourner; with the consequence that mat- 
ters actually little or no concern of his assumed un- 
founded personal importance and meaning. 

Such was the effect on him of the unknown woman 
now climbing the footpath. He saw in her, not a 
stranger like himself enamoured of the delightful 
landscape and desirous of obtaining a more extended 
view; but an intruder upon his privacy, a messenger 
charged with some mission of a possibly irritating and 
agitating character. He felt nervous, even alarmed. 
He wanted to escape, recoiling from her approach as 
from that of an insidious danger. While — nature 
taking malicious pleasure in playing up to our moods 
and affecting to reflect our mental processes — the here- 
tofore genial sunshine converted itself into an intoler- 
able glare, the aromatic fragrance into a distracting 
stuffiness. 

Geoffrey Beddington, in short, came within meas- 
urable distance of one of those motions of unreason- 
ing panic which most men and women fortunately 
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leave behind with childhood. In extenuation of his 
weakness, be it added that, of all such tenors — their 
name is legion — which lie in wait for imaginative 
mortals, the noon-day terror is the wickedest and 
worst, since it leaps out on us with a laughing face. 

The experience was brief as it was odious; and the 
young man, pricked in his vanity and self-respect, 
proceeded to call himself every description of idiot 
and of ass. Again the sunshine became genial, the 
air sweet, while the smart, white-clad woman drew 
nearer, mounting the slope with energetic though 
sinuous grace. 

After his silly fright, Geoffrey felt it incumbent 
upon him to observe her critically and calmly. Her 
clothes might hail from the Rue de la Paix, but no 
French woman ever walked with such indifference to 
observation and freedom of movement. He judged 
her to be Slav, probably Russian; in which case it 
was doubly silly to suppose her little excursion bore 
any relation to himself. 

In a chastened frame of mind he started down the 
path. He no longer feared her, of course; and, 
equally, of course, his curiosity was limited to the 
establishment of her nationality. Chawner was ex- 
traordinarily observant of national traits. It was a 
little hobby of his. He could spot a newcomer 
ethnologically in an instant. — Here Beddington em- 
barked on an animated conversation with himself con- 
cerning Heneage Chawner. Poor dear fellow, how 
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beastly it must be to know you are a hopelessly sick 
man, for whom the earthly show is practically over! 
And how wonderfully sweet-tempered he was, taking 
his increasing disabilities and deprivations with a 
humorous stoicism which positively broke one up 
sometimes by its-^ 

Beddington stepped aside to let the woman pass. 
He abstained from looking at her; for, when he came 
to think of it, what on earth did her nationality 
signify? He kept up the animated conversation 
about Chawner. — Chawner at Eton — Chawner as 
stroke of the Oxford boat — Chawner winning the 
diamond sculls at Henley — Chawner 

White cloth and silk skirts sweeping, as their 
wearer moved, against the little bushes of mastic, 
myrtle, and lavender. Thin, shapely, white-shod 
feet planted firmly on the dark grit and small seams 
of red and yellow gravel. — Half a minute and she 
would have passed. Then he could step back into the 
path, rattle away down the hill, and this vexatious 
episode could be consigned to eternal oblivion — 

Only the woman did not pass. She halted, hesi- 
tated. He could feel her hesitation, and that troubled 
him as betokening power on her part and a degree of 
softness on his own. Presently she spoke. 

"Pardon me, I am right in supposing that you are 
Geoffrey Beddington, am I not?" she said in English — > 
English moreover tainted with a perceptible London 
accent 
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Surprised, increasingly troubled, the self -protective 
instincts of the young British male, and of the ob- 
stinate mourner, aroused in him, Beddington answered 
curtly : 

"Yes — that's my name." 

His manner so added plainly "and what the devil 
do you want of me?" that again he felt her hesitate. 
But this time she kept silence. 

After a short interval, the extreme futility of two 
persons standing opposite one another, speechless, in 
the roasting sunshine — for once more the genial 
character of it vanished — came home to Beddington. 
Clearly it was the lady's place, however, to account 
for herself and carry on the conversation, since she 
started it. He permitted himself to look full at her 
for the first time. 

The effect of smartness remained, but the sugges- 
tions of her clothes and of her countenance differed 
strangely. She was not a pretty woman. Her 
features were strongly marked, her cheek-bones high, 
her colouring nondescript. Her eyes, deep set, in 
shade long and narrow, struck him as both watchful 
and evasive. But, as he told himself, the eyes did 
not matter. It was not to them you talked ; but to the 
wide, sensitive, restless mouth. A mouth not coarse 
exactly, but hungry and still more distressed, un- 
naturally distressed for so young — he took her to be 
about his own age — and, judging by her clothes, so 
conspicuously prosperous a person. 
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Self -protective instincts slackened. For that mouth 
disarmed egoism, exciting in him mingled sympathy 
and consternation as sudden sight of some pitiful 
wound might. He asked himself, quite hotly, what 
strange abominable thing could have befallen her to 
leave so unhappy a mark. Then a measure of com- 
prehension dawned on him. 

"Oh! I know," he exclaimed. "It was you who 
wrote to me when Lena died? Wrote me one of the 
only letters that counted, that had any real heart in 
it You gave me no address, but I made out the post- 
mark. That helped to decide me to come to St. 
Augustin. In the back of my mind was the hope I 
might chance to run across you." 

He became boyishly frank and eager. He held 
out his hand. 

"I wanted to thank you, for I was awfully touched 
by your appreciation of Lena. You understood — 
understood " 

He broke off, sudden outcrop of self -conscious- 
ness driving him back upon the position of the obsti- 
nate mourner. For the woman's hand met and held 
his with undisguised willingness. And she smiled 
upon him, not with the watchful, evasive eyes which 
"didn't matter," but with the wide unhappy mouth 
which, in smiling, he saw transfigured, generous, and 
singularly sweet. 

"I am glad to know my letter did not displease 
you. I had misgivings about it afterwards," she said. 
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"I feared I had been selfish, inconsiderate, even rather 
brutal" 

"No — no " Beddington declared. "You were 

perfectly right. The circumstances in themselves 
were brutal. It was a relief to find one person, at 
least, who dared call them so." 

The position of the obstinate mourner is really a 
very difficult one to maintain! He did not look at 
her as he spoke, but at the delightful landscape and 
purple sea. And another wave of self-pity swept 
over him, of sharp bitterness that although so well- 
furnished with youth, health, intelligence, he was no 
longer free to enjoy all this beauty, to enjoy life, 
in short — a conveniently elastic phrase, at a stretch 
covering many things, the proximity of this sympa- 
thetic enigmatic white-clad figure not impossibly 
among them — to the full. His quarrel with his wife's 
death deepened. Less than ever could he forgive it 
since it robbed him thus of his birthright 

There his companion's voice broke in upon his 
anger. 

"I wrote to you in good faith. Nothing seemed 
less probable than that we should meet. I never 
imagined, still less proposed, we should do so. But 
when I read your name in the hotel register, just now, 
I realised how much I had always wanted to know 
what the man who Lena married was like. Forgive 
my putting it so crudely. You see, I wanted to com- 
plete the picture of my friend in her new phase. So 
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I made inquiries of the hotel porter as to your prob- 
able whereabouts. That was another impulse, like 
my letter. He referred me to a beautiful hectic 
creature lying in a long manilla chair — Hermes 
stricken with consumption " 

"Chawner," Geoffrey murmured. "Yes?" 

"Hermes treated me with distinguished politeness, 
though it was evident he did not fancy me in the least 
No, indeed, he didn't/' she repeated as her hearer 
attempted to protest. "I don't resent his attitude. 
He is evidently devoted to you and naturally does not 
welcome an interruption of your and his tete-a-tete. 
When a man is so ill, and so good-looking, one does 
not easily take offence. He saw me arrive with a car, 
chauffeur, maid, luggage, and formed his own con- 
clusions no doubt as to the length of my stay. I 
could not very well explain I was the merest bird of 
passage, or that I had not the faintest notion you were 
staying at the hotel when I wrote for rooms 
yesterday " 

She turned with an abruptness of movement trench- 
ing on violence, and began walking down the hill at so 
rapid a pace that Beddington, wading knee-deep in the 
scrub, had some ado to keep his place alongside her. 

"I was forced to come away. I had reached the 
limit of endurance," she declared, her voice thick 
with emotion, her speech swift as her walk. "I had to 
find some place which was new, which had no associa- 
tions. I had to come up to the surface, breathe — 
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breathe clean air untainted by deception. Poor 
people, poor people!" She spread abroad her hands, 
as calling smiling land, sky, and sea to witness. 
'They mean so well. They are so cruelly anxious to 
please, and for their reward they stifle me. I could 
not trust myself to keep up appearances any longer. 
My nerves might have snapped at any moment, and 
then I might have put some scandalous affront upon 
them " 

Under the stress of feeling, she was careless of 
slippery places, of wild asparagus and scarlet-leafed 
briery trailing delicate cables across the pathway. 
The heel of a white shoe caught. She stumbled, lurch- 
ing forward. Would have fallen, but for Bedding- 
ton's hand, quick as thought under her armpit, uphold- 
ing her. 

Thus far, in their brief and singular acquaintance, 
she represented the active, he the passive, principle. 
Now the parts were reversed. Contact, and the fact 
of saving her from an ignominious tumble, gave him 
not only assurance but a sense of supremacy. As 
they paused, he standing a trifle behind her, still 
holding her, he asked a leading question and that 
almost roughly. 

"What is it all about? What is the matter? And 
who — who are they?" 

"They?" — she repeated, making no effort to re- 
lease herself, speaking feebly, as it seemed to him 
hopelessly — "Hey are kind, innocent, very terrible 
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people, according to the angle from which you look 
at them, think of them. They are my jailers — and 
my slaves/* 

Mentally Geoffrey Beddington rubbed his eyes, as 
he left off holding her and stepped back among the 
myrtle and lavender. 

"Look here, v he said, "this is the twentieth century 
— at least, I believe it is — therefore either you are 
talking utter nonsense, or you are being abominably 
put upon and ill-used. You hinted at uncomfortable 
things in your letter. Why not be frank with me, and 
— always supposing there is something to tell — tell 
me plainly? — I am not usually considered altogether 
a fool. I may be able to be of use to you. And I 
want to be of use to you. It would be a privilege, a 
satisfaction to me for — for Lena's sake. Tell me, 
what hold have these extraordinary devil-angel people 
over you?" 

"The hold of my ingratitude and their unrequited 
affection. For some natures — mine among them — 
no stronger tie than that exists. Do you follow?" 

"No, I don't," Beddington said bluntly. "You are 
too subtle for me, too elaborate. I am afraid goods 
must be marked in plainer figures if I am to deal with 
any real profit. Please mark them in plain figures, 
for I want badly to deal. I can't pretend I don't see — 
whether the effect is justified by the cause or not — 
that you are excessively unhappy. I have your letter 
and, you know, your face tells tales, even when you 
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don't speak. You cared for Lena — so, don't you 
understand, I would give a good deal to straighten 
things out a bit for you and help." 

She made no reply, but walked on, carefully now 
avoiding trailing growths and slippery places, till the 
cool shadow thrown by the flat-topped pines was 
reached. There she halted. 

"If you are really anxious to do something to 
help me — for Lena's sake — please do this," she said. 
"Help me to forget the existence of these poor people, 
and of my shortcomings towards them, by asking me 
no questions. Talk to me about yourself. Tell me 
about Lena. For four or five days, possibly a week 
even, I have my liberty and belong to myself. Then, 
if I don't return to them, the devil-angel people, as 
you call them, will come and fetch me. But, as 
for many reasons it would be desperately painful to 
have them fetch me, I shall nol outstay the appointed 
time. I shall go back well within the week. Be good 
enough to explain this to Hermes, will you? Assure 
him I am really only a bird of passage. Out of space 
I come, into space I go — I only cross his field of vision 
for the veriest fragment of time, and he will be 
bothered with me no more. Oh! very certainly no 
more! Do assure him of that. He is so ill and so 
beautiful, I couldn't bear to worry him. Meanwhile, 
as I say, help me to forget — for Lena's sake. 
Thereby you will he doing a kinder action than you 
know, or, as I hope, ever will know." 
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Beddington stood looking at her, the ultra-fashion- 
able clothes, the eyes which at once watched and 
evaded, the wide, restless, piteous mouth. This had 
shocked him at first sight, even while exciting his 
sympathy. It shocked him no longer. He enjoyed 
looking at, enjoyed thinking about it. He had a 
craving to go on looking, go on thinking about it 
indefinitely. 

"Very well," he said — "I am in your hands. If 
you ordain ignorance, I consent to ignorance. I en- 
gage to bottle up my curiosity, even though by so doing 
I put myself at hopeless disadvantage. But there's 
just one question I'm bound to ask. Does it happen 
to occur to you I don't know your name yet? As I 
am booked to explain matters to Chawner, I am 
afraid, you'll have to enlighten me on that point" 

"Mary da Silva — widow. — There is my car. Get 
in, please. If you are half as hungry as I am, you 
will be glad to save five minutes on the way to our 
hotel and luncheon." 



m 

you have actually taken the plunge?" 

Crepitation of damaged lungs gave a grating 
quality to Heneage Chawner's leisurely, well- 
bred voice, in result slightly ironic. 

"And why not, as I know my own mind?" 

"If you know your own mind, my dear fellow, 
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most distinctly why not. Only you'll admit the pac< 
has been lively— calculated to leave a spectator a 
trifle breathless/' 

"The business has been pretty breathless all round, 
from the start," Beddington assented. 

The above conversation between the two young 
men took place some ten days later upon the hotel 
terrace, a glittering panorama of coast and sea out- 
stretched before Uiem with, to the north-east, above 
wooded foothills, the iridescence of snow summits 
cutting deiieately into the solid blue of the sky. 

Beddington had drawn his chair into the shade of 
a group of ilex and pine trees. He leaned forward, 
the brim of his Panama pulled down in a spout-sha 
over his eyes, his elbows planted on his knees, his 
chin resting in the hollow of his two hands, while 
he stared absently at the small water-worn pebbles 
and fragments of grey and rosy sea-shells between 
his well-shod feet. 

His companion, bare-headed but fur-coated, a rug 
across bis legs, sat a couple of yards away where the 
sunshine lay firmly hot. 

*'Breathless?" Beddington repeated. "I should 
rather imagine it was. The coup de foudre, in facl. 
Directly I saw her I had a premonition of some great 
happening. And, I tell you, it scared me. I fairly 
funked it. As near as possible turned tail and fled 
to the innermost recesses of our darling little forest 
over mere." 
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He paused. But, his companion failing to offer 
any comment, proceeded in a mildly didactic, or — 
was it? — mildly apologetic, strain. 

"It seems too absurd for words now! Though I 
believe any real crisis of fate is pretty well bound to 
take one like that, whether it preludes bliss or misery. 
For it must always be staggering to have something 
fundamental projected upon you, without wish or will 
of yours, absolutely from the outside. Don't you 
think so?" 

"Probably," Chawner said. "My experience is 
limited. Crisis or fate, you see — in as far as I admit 
their existence — have a nasty habit of coming on me 
from the inside rather than the out, thanks to a body 
which, after promising all manner of agreeable enter- 
tainment, has proved literally a rotter." 

Beddington looked up quickly, affectionately. 

"See here, dear old chap, it isn't necessary to stand 
on ceremony. If this talk about Mrs. da Silva, and 
her and my affair, bores you, let's drop it." 

"On the contrary, talk away. It isn't every day 
one hears of the coup de foudre. That interests me. 
She interests me too. I merely chronicled the pace/' 

"Which strikes you as indecently rapid?" 

Beddington returned to contemplation of broken 
shells and rounded pebbles. 

"I've been afraid it would," he said. "You are 
thinking of — of Lena. But there you are up against 
die heart of the whole business. And it beats true, 
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Chawner, absolutely true, otherwise do you suppose 
would ever have touched this? Don't you see Mrs. i 
Silva was— is — Lena's friend? But for that I should 
never have seen, never even have heard of her. 
so" — his voice shook with genuine feeling- 
comes to me straight from Lena, as Lena's 
Look at it that way, and you'll see it is among the 
most extraordinary, and beautiful, and pathetic things 
that ever happened to a man. We had a very, very 
good time together. We were very happy. If Lena 
had lived we should have gone on being happy, I 
haven't the smallest doubt. When she died my life 
went smash. It may sound fantastic, but I am con- 
vinced she knew how utterly miserable I was without 
her. And so — I don't pretend to say exactly how, but 
somehow — she sent me this woman, her girl friend 
who admired and cared for her, to— well — to make 
up. As Mary da Silva says, Lena was finely practical 
and unsophisticated, without false sentiment of any 
sort. She would be ashamed of failing me, and spoil- 
ing my life by dying. She would want, as the con- 
sequence of her perfectly reasonable way of taking 
things, to restore the balance and make the pendulum 
swing usefully even again. She would he the very 
last person to ask me to sacrifice my natural rights, 
in love and marriage, to her memory. All the same — 
and that's deliciously human — she would prefer her 
own nominee to be her successor. At first, I grant 
you, the whole affair struck me as rather indecently 
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quick work, too. But the feeling wore off the more 
I considered it all. It was curious how close I 
seemed to get to Lena's mind and wishes. I saw how 
this really strengthens, rather than loosens, the bond 
between us. I understood and — and thanked her. 
Understood that by hesitating and wavering, worrying 
about what you, or anyone else might think or say, 
I should not only be cowardly but miserably ungrate- 
ful towards her when, in her generosity, she had sent 
me this wonderful gift from the grave." 

The last few sentences were spoken brokenly, ap- 
pearing indeed to struggle almost painfully into ar- 
ticulate being, through the calm, listening silence of 
the cloudless afternoon. 

For some seconds Heneage Chawner, mingled sad- 
ness and laughter in his brilliant sunken blue eyes 
and gaunt handsome face, waited before trusting 
himself to reply. 

"All you tell me is very remarkable,* he said at 
last. 'The coup de foudre acts on the mind, I per- 
ceive, as a marvellous illuminant; and intercourse 
with Mrs. da Silva evidently follows suit, proving 
mightily enlightening also." 

"You're right. It does," Beddington shot back 
almost aggressively. 

He rose to his feet, stretched with a certain large- 
ness of gesture, his expression defiant, exultant, as of 
one who, after sustained conflict, enters upon pos- 
session of his rightful inheritance. 
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Chawner, watching him, registered somewhat wist- 
fully how singularly he had matured during the last 
week, all engaging aftermath of boyishness in bearing 
and in manner seeming to have departed. He was 
more important, more impressive; and, to his former 
school-fellow at least, less attractive in consequence. 

"Intercourse with Mary da Silva has been a revela- 
tion," he declared, "widening my outlook by whole 
continents, whole centuries. She is out of sight the 
cleverest woman I've ever met. The most fearless, 
liberal-minded, the best read. There's nothing under 
the sun you can't discuss with her. Yet she's per- 
fectly feminine — not the least masterful or hind-leggy 
like most clever women. She can be most uncom- 
monly amusing, too, when she chooses." 

He looked down, smiling as in remembrance i 
some merry episode. 

"You krfow you are inclined to be a bit prejudic 
now and then, dear old chap — -prejudiced and hyp< 
critical," he continued, softening persuasively, 
course I've seen all along you didn't take to Mrs. 
Silva " 

"There you are mistaken," the other interpose 
"It's not that I don't take to the lady, but that the lady 
gives pretty clear signs of not taking to me. When- 
ever our conversation progresses beyond the strictly 
obvious and commonplace, she cries off, turns 
queerly illusive and reticent. It's a case of thus far 
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shalt thou go and no farther. That's hardly encour- 
aging, you'll admit?" 

Beddington made no immediate response. He 
stood, his hands in his pockets, poking the little peb- 
bles and rosy shells about with the toe of his boot. 

"Unlike most people, she hates talking about her- 
self," he remarked at last. "You mayn't think it, 
but she is fearfully shy — that comes partly of her ex- 
traordinary bringing up. As she says herself, in 
every direction she learned the exception before she 
learnt the rule. Her mother was Russian." 

"Which goes to account for the sumptuous gar- 
ments and for some of the illusiveness." 

"Very likely. But, as a mere baby, I gather, she 
was delivered over to the tender mercies of two 
English aunts — wealthy maiden ladies living some- 
where in the London suburbs, who inflated themselves 
with every new craze which cleared the horizon, from 
Christian Science to quaker oats. They trotted the 
unhappy child ceaselessly to meetings of Peace 
Societies, Bronte Societies, Societies for the Protec- 
tion of Aborigines, promotion of vegetarianism, and 
heaven knows what besides. At one period they in- 
sisted — much to the confusion of the neighbour- 
hood — upon taking sun-baths in the back garden and 
practising other ingenuous improprieties common to 
the — so-called — Simple Life. They also, as I un- 
derstand, had an evil habit of keeping open house 
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lo the wildest assortment of parasitic aliens and 
bombastic quacks." 

"And after this highly variegated education,"' 
Chawner inquired, in that leisurely, well-bred, grating 
voice, "she married — who? Although the surname 
suggests sinister possibilities, not a parasitic alien, 
in any case, I venture to hope." 

"I don't know," Beddington answered with sudden 
roughness. "Cross examination does not come into 
my programme with Mrs. da Silva. What she kindly 
chooses to tell me I am delighted to hear. What she 
prefers to keep to herself can perfectly well wait, as 
far as I am concerned, to any season she may con- 
sider convenient. I'm in no hurry. So if you re- 
quire further information, my dear fellow, I'm afraid 
I must refer you to Mrs. da Silva herself. Satisfy 
your curiosity at first hand. You can do so at once. 
There she is." 

He turned away and sauntered along the terrace in 
the direction of the hotel entrance. 

Of the little scene which followed, Heneage Chaw- 
ner received an ineffaceable impression. 

First, the conspicuously smart, up-to-date figure 
of a woman, clothed from head to heel in spotless 
white, constituting the central and predominant in- 
terest of the radiant picture. She stood in the strong 
sunligbt glancing from side to side as in search of 
someone. Caught at the white motor-veil which, float- 
ing out from her small hat, impeded her view and 
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twisted it about her throat. Discovered Beddington 
and hailed him gaily, beckoning him to hasten his 
approach. 

Next, two tall young figures, one white, the other 
grey, graceful, and vigorous, seen in profile during an 
interval of animated converse. 

Lastly, the same two figures walking towards him, 
Heneage Chawner, over the pinkish grey level of the 
terrace — the yellow many-windowed front of the hotel 
on their right — absorbed in one another, almost in- 
solently careless of all else, the woman's hand within 
the man's arm creeping caressingly along it till her 
fingers closed upon his bare wrist. His head bent; 
and she, in moving, leaning lightly against him, her 
chin now and again touching his shoulder, her white 
skirts whipping his legs at every step. 

"As in the beginning, so now — male and female 
created He them. After unnumbered centuries, there 
is still no getting away from that basic fact," Heneage 
Chawner said, half aloud. 

And he shivered a little within the shelter of his rug 
and fur-lined coat, and closed his eyes, realising there 
are sights best not looked upon by whoso is debarred, 
from whatever cause — age, disease, honour, free-will, 
or accident — from love. 

But, almost immediately, he was sensible of die 
dragging of a chair over die loose gravel and of Mrs. 
da Silva's presence close beside him. 

"I have sent Geoffrey round to the garage to order 
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my car," she began. "I wanted to speak to you, 
make my peace with you, Mr. Chawner. You won't 
mind if I steal Geoffrey for a couple of hours' run 
before sunset? The afternoon is so heavenly; and I 
begin to distrust this fine weather. It is too good to 
last." 

The stoic lapsed into the sentimentalist, but tran^ 
siently. Chawner had recovered his habitual sang- 
froid. 

"Mind?" he answered, with an inflection of amuse- 
ment. "My dear lady, who am I that I should pre- 
sume to mind! You have established an infinitely 
better claim to Beddington's society than any I can 
pretend to possess," 

"Then he has told you?" she said. 

"Yes: he has told me." 

"And you disapprove?" 

"Suppose we clear the ground a little — it will 
make conversation easier. To begin with, am I 
merely expected to say pretty things, or am I per- 
mitted to speak the truth?" 

"Oh, gpeak the truth," she said. "All I ask of you 
is the truth." 

"Very well, then. I'm sorry, but, honestly, 1 don't 
like it very much. Beddington accuses me of being 
prejudiced. In a sense he is right. I own to a 
prejudice in favour of the dead. Has it never 
occurred to you how lightheartedly their name is taken 
in vain by most of us, and how freely we accredit them 
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with any thoughts and wishes that suit our own con- 
venience? That's hardly fair, considering they are 
powerless to protest. It makes me jealous for them, 
poor things — makes me jealous naturally enough, 
because before so very long, you see, I reckon to 
join their voiceless, helpless ranks myself." 

"I know, I know," she said rapidly. "I haven't 
dared to speak to you on the subject of your health. 
But I never forget it. All the while it grieves me, 
makes me angry for you, and rebellious. Can't any- 
thing more be done? Is there positively no hope?" 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, looking her 
full in the face, with brilliant, sunken eyes. So doing 
he became conscious that if, during the past week, 
Beddington had changed, losing all engaging effect of 
boyhood, she had changed, also, but in a contrary 
direction, gaining notably in the priceless charm of 
youth. At this moment, as he could not but admit, 
she was a most unusually attractive woman. That 
wide, mobile mouth of hers lent itself to a wonderful 
pity and tenderness. 

'None," he said, in answer to her question. 
Experts signed my death-warrant over a year ago. 
It is only a question of how soon some trumpery little 
chill, or over-exertion, comes along to act execu- 
tioner. But my dear Mrs. da Silva," he added, 
touched by her evident concern, "don't take the matter 
to heart. And pray don't trouble to be angry. It 
isn't worth while. I can't pretend I enjoy the 
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position; but I'm accustomed to it by now. I have 
quite ceased to fuss. So let us discuss more lively 
topics — your and Beddington's engagement for 
choice." 

"Which has likewise received its death sentence." 

"But, great heavens, since when?" Chawner ex* 
claimed in genuine amazement, that forbidden vision 
of man and woman in the very hey-day of love vividly 
present to his mind. 

"Since always," Mrs. da Silva answered. 

She altered her position, so that her face and long- 
limbed, white-clad figure were now presented to 
Chawner in profile. Again he accused her of illusive- 
ness, of a studied determination to cry off at the 
psychologic moment; but this time he refused to be 
eluded. She should stand and deliver. 

"It pleases you to speak in riddles," he said. "But 
it doesn't please me at all, I am afraid, to waste 
energy in trying to guess them. Can't we agree both 
to tell the truth for once, by way of a change?" 

"I am speaking the truth," she said. 

"Then, in the name of reason, my dear Mrs. da 
Silva, what do you mean?" 

"Do you remember a message I sent you by Geof- 
frey, the day I arrived, to the effect that I was only 
a bird of passage — out of space I came, into space 
again I should go, and the sight of me would vex you 
no more? Nothing has changed since then. The 
promise of my departure holds good. The bird of 
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passage has allowed itself, or rather been allowed by 
its -proprietors, a longer rest on its journey than it 
dared hope. But never fear. Very shortly it will 
take flight." 

She threw back her head, still keeping her face 
averted. It taxed all her fortitude, as Chawner saw, 
to maintain her composure. 

"You have no cause to be jealous for Lena Bed- 
dington's memory, Mr. Chawner/' she continued. 
"It will only shine the brighter for temporary eclipse. 
So don't grudge me a few extra days' rest. They 
have been so delicious — have gone so far to repay me 
for the barren years, the years which the locust has 
eaten. I played at forgetting until, thanks, everlast- 
ing thanks to my play-fellow, for a time I did really 
forget." 

Hearing which pathetic declaration, Heneage Chaw- 
ner's feelings were most inconveniently mixed. He 
had never liked her so well. Never found her more 
irritating. Never been in less doubt as to her sin- 
cerity. But he was out to know; and was prepared, 
if persuasion failed, to bully her into plainness of 
statement. 

I grudge you nothing, my dear lady," he said. 
But, unfortunately, there's another side to the ques- 
tion. Beddington and I are very old friends. I want 
his character cleared. Am I to believe he too has 
only been playing? For, if so, I shall be obliged 
henceforth to write him down the very biggest liar it 
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has ever been my uncomfortable privilege to meet.* 

"No — he's not been playing. Of course he hasn't 
been playing. He has been in deadly earnest. It 
is precisely his good faith which repays me for the 
barren years," she replied, in Bharp, indignant re- 
monstrance. 

"So I venture to suppose. Only how, in that case, 
do you propose to put an end to this really rather in- 
fernal little comedy, may I ask?" 

Mrs. da Silva leaned back wearily in her wicker 
chair, passed her left hand across her forehead, 
pressed it upon her closed eyelids. 

"The action is automatic," she said. "The comedy 
— as you call it — will put an end to itself. Must I 
repeat that nothing is changed? All along I have 
been aware certain facts would eventually come to 
Geoffrey's knowledge, which must render the idea of 
marriage with me utterly repugnant to him. Don't 
be under any misconception. No moral or legal 
obstacle exists. My record and reputation are as 
white as my dress. Nevertheless, to people of 
your and Geoffrey's world, with your traditions and 
social standards, I am taboo, hopelessly outside the 
pale, because — well, because the facts to which I just 
now alluded are very far from white. 1 " 

She let her hand drop on to the arm of the chair 
and turned her face to him— a face tormented, un- 
happy, yet, as he felt, strong, self-reliant, indomi- 
table even, behind and beneath that unhappiness. 
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"Tliey are black, Mr. Chawner," she said. "So 
black that, when they reveal themselves, claim me, 
and cany me back into bondage, Geoffrey will be 
consoled for the pain of parting by his thankfulness 
for escape." 

"Doesn't that strike you as an unconscionably 
rough thing to say of a man who adores you?' 9 
Chawner asked after a pause gravely, almost sternly. 
"For you realise Beddington does honestly adore you, 
I presume?" 

"Realise it, and glory in it — ten thousand times 
yes/' she declared. "Therefore, by your leave, we 
will take one last run together, Geoffrey and I, as 
fast as the car can travel — I hear it coming round 
from the garage now — through the delight of this 
heavenly afternoon and on into the splendours of sun- 
set* The chill of the sad southern twilight will bring 
us back, Mr. Chawner, to you and " 

She broke off abruptly, sprang to her feet, and stood 
dragging the veil loose from her throat, her whole 
body tense with excitement, as an automobile of 
mighty proportions, all raspberry-red paint and 
twinkling silver mountings, swept in from the high- 
road and drew up at the foot of the steps leading from 
the terrace to the drive below. 

There must have been a magnetic quality in her 
excitement. For Chawner, to his own surprise, found 
himself throwing off his rug, getting hastily out of 
his chair, and, a sense alike of consuming curiosity 
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and impending catastrophe upon him, standing close 
beside her and watching too. 

"Be satisfied," she said to him, laying her hand 
upon his arm. "The comedy ends even sooner than 
I promised. Facts have grown impatient. Look, at 
them — look at them. Judge for yourself if they are 
not sufficiently damning. They have come to fetch 
rae — I must go." 

She took a few steps forward ; but at that moment 
Beddington emerged from the shady ilex and pine 
grove. His breath came a trifle short. He was 
flushed from running. 

"I'm awfully sorry to have kept you so long," he 
said, apologetically, fanning himself with his 
panama. "My stars, I am hot! But we've had no 
end of bother starting the car. The carburettor got 
choked, and it's taken a small eternity to clear the 
beastly thing. Shall I fetch your wraps, Mary? It 
will be round in two minutes now." 

Whereupon Mrs. da Silva turned to her lover with 
an extraordinary expression of tenderness and of 
appeal. Tears ran down her cheeks, but the wide 
restless mouth still managed, very exquisitely, to 
smile. 

"I am afraid we must give up our run," she said. 
"Some people I know have arrived. — No, you can't 
help me entertain them, thanks. Stay here with Mr. 
Chawner, please. I prefer it — I can manage best 
alone — indeed, far best by myself." 
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Without waiting for a reply she walked rapidly 
away up the terrace. 

Proprietor and concierge, meanwhile, hurried out 
of the hotel and down the steps. Assisted by them, 
die raspberry-painted, silver-mounted automobile, 
with much ceremony and conversation, began disgorg- 
ing its contents. 

An irreproachable English nurse in uniform, small 
brown bonnet, flowing brown veil, all-round navy 
blue cloak over her holland dress. Two children, a 
girl and boy of about five and three years old re- 
spectively — the former up to her eyes in white furs, 
the latter arrayed in a miniature sailor suit and 
reefer jacket with brass buttons to it. These, followed 
by an old gentleman, tall, spare, well set-up — a singu- 
lar balancing movement of the loins observable in 
his walk — wearing a soft grey hat, and dark overcoat, 
the fronts of it open, displaying costly sable lining. 
The fifth occupant of the motor, an amorphous moun- 
tain of flesh clothed in purple velvet, ostrich feather 
boa and hat to match, waved fat hands encased in 
lilac gloves, intimating it proposed to repose where 
it was, the exertion of removal being altogether too 
great. 

Witnessing this disembarkation Heneage Chawner 
received the impression of something unusual, un- 
pleasing, exotic. But, in the movement and dazzling 
sunshine, shaken as he was, moreover, by the agita- 
tions of his recent conversation, he failed to realise 
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the cause of that impression, until the little company, 
after climbing the steps preceded by the concierge, 
turned to the left along the terrace thus coming fully 
under observation. Beddington, standing beside him, 
gave vent to a sharp exclamation. 

"Do you see?" be said. "Why, they are coloured 
people — niggers, all except the nurse." 

He shrugged his shoulders with a contemptuous 
laugh. He was disappointed, ruffled, just then, his 
temper far from sweet. 

"Society for the Protection of Aborigines," he went 
on. — "When we are married Mary must be requested 
to give up active participation in that form of philan- 
thropy, I think.'' 

But here the children, breaking away from their 
escort, scampered over the broken rosy seashells and 
Water-worn pebbles, uttering shrill cries and joyous 
trumpetings. 

"Mamma, mamma," they called, and flung them- 
selves headlong upon Mrs. da Silva. 

For one instant she glanced back at the two young 
men as in supreme farewell. Then, her arms pro- 
tectively outspread, she cowered down over the clam- 
orous dusky little creatures clinging to her white 
skirts. Would their hands leave smutty autographs 
upon her spotless raiment, Chawner asked himself, 
with a shudder. 

He looked around at Beddington. Saw him stag- 
ger, his face pinched and livid under its sunburn, 
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clutch at the back of one of the chairs for support, 
while he groaned, raging hoarsely in complete if 
momentary self-abandonment and struggling for 
breath 



'Their mother — how impossible! — how horrible — 
Oh! my God — my God/' 

Hat in hand, the old gentleman had advanced and 
waited, bright-eyed, submissive, eager, before Mrs. 
da Silva. 

"My daughter, we have not wished to disturb your 
rest-cure or shorten your trip," he said, in soft gut- 
tural tones. "But, as the days passed, the little ones 
commenced to fret. Pedro wept. Dolores refused 
to eat. Their grandmother was greatly troubled. 
And she would not remain quietly in one place. 
Continually she went to their room, and you know 
to walk makes her suffer. She is heavy upon her 
feet She also wept. Fearing for her health, and 
that of my grand-children, I therefore have brought 
them to you. What could I do?" 

Mrs. da Silva stood up, holding the little boy and 
girl each by the hand. 

"Only what you have done," she said. "To bring 
them to me was quite right" 

"And you will come home, then, my daughter. 
We will once more jollificate. We go to the theatre, 
take expeditions, play amusing games all together, 
laugh very much and be glad?" 

"Yes," she answered- "Let us all go home — home 
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to the great house at Rio, if you like. I have stayed 
long enough in Europe — too long, in fact. My trip? 
— oh yes, dear pappa da Silva, it has rested me 
splendidly. It has been charming, thank you — very, 
very nice. Come, babies " 

And, a small, voluble, prancing figure on either 
side her, she went along the terrace to the head 
of the steps. 

The old gentleman paused, turned, sweeping a 
courtly bow to the two young men. Then, replacing 
his hat at a cheerful angle, followed her with bis 
singular, soft-footed, balancing, slightly jaunty walk. 






This happened nearly seven years ago. Bedding- 
ton has given up the flat, and moved to chambers in 
Clarges Street. He is still unmarried, to Lady 
Fynes's great satisfaction. 

"Geoffrey's devotion to poor darling Lena's mem- 
ory is wonderfully touching. I am afraid I really did 
not quite give him credit for such strength of feeling. 
The Judge and I value it very deeply," she repeatedly 
says. 

Whether Heneage Chawner would altogether en- 
dorse her opinion must remain an open question, for 
Heneage Chawner is dead. 
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RUPERT SECKER slipped the straps of the 
brown canvas-covered pack off his shoul- 
ders. Swung it to the ground, and pro- 
ceeded to double his long shapely length down on 
an island of turf, starred with tiny clear-coloured 
flowers and ringed about with the pink and brown of 
the heather. He stuck his legs straight out and 
leaned his back against a lichen-stained slab of rock 
on which the sun lay warm. Starting soon after 
dawn, he had tramped five and thirty miles up here, 
into the heart of the country. He felt pleasantly 
tired, ready enough, for all his healthy youthful vig- 
our, to take it easy, loaf for a while and luxuriously 
rest. 

Around him mountains rose in an almost unbroken 
circle — mountains by courtesy, as compared to Andes 
or Himalaya. Only mid-winter caps them with 
snow, and of glaciers they ceased to have any prac- 
tical knowledge before man appeared upon earth. 
But genuine mountains, nevertheless, making a 
brave show of bare summits, of quite respectable 
peaks and precipices, treacherous screes of slate 
and shale, cliffs white-laced by falling water and 
of black shining tarns in the bottom of boulder-strewn 
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valleys. Cloud and storm, on occasion, envelopi 
them blindingly. Bleakly bitter winds rage round 
their crests, scourge up their desolate gullies, and 
meet you like a wall of knives, as you breast some 
high-lying shoulder. 

To-day their aspect was wholly benign. They 
drowsed in the still August warmth, lavender in light, 
violet in shadow, a bloom upon them as of ripened 
fruit. At sunrise they had clothed themselves in 
colours of heaven. Would so clothe themselves 
again, the sky being clear, an hour hence at sun- 
set. 

Oh! they were without doubt the real thing — as 
Rupert Seeker complacently told himself — although 
in a pocket edition! They possessed the true racial 
characteristics— were beautiful, remorseless, en- 
chanting, superbly unmoved and immovable. Su- 
perbly useless, too, no veins of precious metal worth 
the cost of working being found in them, save as 
pasturage for scattered flocks of small, active, homed 
sheep. Unlike sea and air wbich, whatever their 
inherent cruelty, supply highways of human inter- 
course, mountains lead no whither. And this, al- 
though, losing yourself amongst them in wild weather, 
you ran ample risk of perishing from cold and ex- 
posure. 

In wbich, as Rupert further told himself, they 
offer cynically convincing iefutation of that flattering 
fallacy — "the ascendancy of mind over matter." 
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Mind isn't in it, hasn't a dog's chance with them. 
For man, and all his clever little designs and devices, 
they don't care a hang — not even when he has the 
impertinence to bore smelly railway tunnels through 
their immortal entrails! And mayn't it be pre- 
cisely this indifference, this sublime insensibility to 
the activities of our rather over-enterprising species, 
which makes them — even in a pocket edition — so 
wonderful, so inspiring? In face of their immu- 
tability, the immense "staying put" of them, one grows 
unself conscious and simple, able, without impediment 
of false shame, to think long thoughts, see visions and 
dream dreams, sink one's soul in the depths of its 
own most mysterious self. 

From the above it may be rightly conjectured that 
Rupert Seeker was still very young, inclined, as is 
the habit of intelligent youth, to generalize very 
freely, and take both himself and his relation to the 
universe very seriously. The wonder of the world 
was still strongly upon him. Life lay before him 
like an unread book — save for its opening chapters. 
Having a fair share of sensibility and of imagina- 
tion, his perusal of these had served mainly to whet his 
appetite for that which might follow. For, unlike too 
many young Englishmen, he set no exaggerated value, 
sentimental or other, upon the years of public school 
and college. These he had regarded — ever since he 
could remember formulating any opinion on the sub- 
ject — as a means to an end, a preface or prelude only, 
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a tuning up of the instruments before the curtain 
rises and the real entertainment begins. 

Throughout this summer when, at the end of the 
May term, he bade Cambridge a final good-hyi 
four years earlier he bade good-bye to Eton — queer 
moods had overtaken him, in which he ceased to be 
gregarious or desire to herd with his kind. He, in- 
deed, craved to get away from his chosen friends, 
from his affectionately admiring relations — from the 
whole tribe of Seekers, Aylwins, Leightons, and Ley- 
cesters, which so largely and harmoniously pervades 
a certain village and countryside of the delightful 
county of Kent. 

He loved the tribe, all and severally, if in varying 
degree. He continued to do so, his anti-social mood 
notwithstanding. They possessed a nice apprecia- 
tion of letters and of music, a wholesome regard for 
and practice of games and of sport. No one could 
call them a stupid set of people. Yet they made 
him restless. He wanted, almost fiercely at moments, 
to part company with them and be by himself. And 
why, he couldn't explain without appearing a little 
unkind, a little unreasonable. They wouldn't un- 
derstand. How should they, dear things, forever sit- 
ting so happily in one another's friendly pockets? 
— With the exception, perhaps, of his cousin and con- 
temporary, Rosamund Leycester. She might under- 
stand; but unfortunately she was the last person he 
cared to have do so. Because 
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There Rupert hesitated, youthful seriousness com- 
ing into play; rather admirable reticence and re- 
serves coming into play also. He was shy of ad- 
mitting Rosamund as a main cause of his restlessness, 
of admitting that her pocket — wherein he so con- 
stantly had sat since the period of shared golliwogs 
and perambulators — was in process of becoming 
something more than simply friendly. Of admitting 
that he found himself rather too content, too com- 
fortable, when sitting in that affectionate receptacle. 
Yet was he quite sure he wanted to sit in it for ever? 
He wasn't quite sure. And in justice to her — let 
alone himself — he ought to be sure, ought to know 
his own mind. To do so was only right and hon- 
ourable. Life offers so marvellously much, you see, 
and in so many and diverse directions. He hungered 
to explore them all, and so shrank from anything 
or anyone — even this dearly pleasant girl cousin and 
comrade — that might compromise his freedom of fu- 
ture exploration and experiment. 

Yes, clearly his first duty was to know his own 
mind. And, really to know it, he must be alone. 
Thus did the call reach him to go forth into the 
wilderness; though whether there to receive illumina- 
tion, seated like Gautama under some sacred Boh tree, 
or like a greater than Gautama, to be tempted of the 
devil, he had not, as yet, any definite notion. 

That the call was an actual one, not to be dis- 
regarded without danger, both temporal and spiritual, 
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he had, however, a most definite notion. Hence the 
brown canvas-covered pack; yesterday's journey 
north, via London and Chester; to-day's tramp inland 
from the crowded seaside resort where the express h 
night deposited him. 

To the dear home tribe — as excuse for this deser- 
tion just when cricket and lawn tennis, impromptu 
theatricals and dances were at their summer bright- 
est and best — -he pleaded the necessity of a course of 
preliminary reading before his enlry of the Foreign 
Office, ordained for the eoming autumn. He declared 
himself scandalously ignorant of a thousand and 
one points of modem foreign policy and international 
relations. In common decency such ignorance must 
be, at least, lessened. 

Privately he admitted this excuse to be as thin, 
as the proposed fortnight's walking tour, over such 
well-trodden ground, was unambitious. But the ex- 
cuse served its purpose. The tribe, thanks to its 
touching trustfulness, was impressed. It lamented 
but let him go. And now, as he lay on the flower- 
starred turf, his back against the sun-warmed rock, 
he grew increasingly confident that this humble expe- 
dilion was destined to serve its puqwse with equal 
success. 

Not a human being, or human habitation, was in 
sight; or had been since, early in the afternoon, quit- 
ting the main road, he struck across country. There 
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was curiously much room, after all, amongst these 
potty little mountains! If he asked for solitude, he 
found it here in generous measure. The air was 
light, delicious to breathe, impregnated with all man- 
ner of fine-edged moorland odours. He heard a dis- 
tant sound of falling water. Heard, close at hand, 
the small, cosy booming of many bees, busy rifling the 
spires of the blooming heather. Now and again the 
quick note of a stone-chat, trilling of a wren, the 
laugh of jackdaws from the violet cliffs on the 
right, call of a carrion crow, ominous croak of a 
raven, momentarily stirred the prevailing quiet. 
Rabbits scuttled out on to the turf, sat up on their but- 
tocks, and, seeing him, plunged back into cover. 
High against the limpid blue a pair of buzzards sailed 
and circled on motionless wings, to be transformed 
by the sun, when in turning they slanted, into birds 
of dusty gold. 

Rupert clasped his hands behind his brown curly 
head, and rapturously watched them as they wheeled 
in the stainless ether. — Oh ! the wonder of the world, 
the inexhaustible beauty and invitation of it! He 
felt a choke in his throat, in his eyes a suspicious 
moisture. But he was alone and need have no shame 
concerning his own emotion. Heavens and earth, 
wasn't he just glad hefd picked himself up, bolted 
and come — even at the cost of slightly disingenuous 
excuses! 
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Repose, after his thirty-five mile walk, along with 
the divine tranquillity of the scene, disposed him 1 
the happiest outlook. Something really worth while, 
really great was surely on the way. He felt it i 
his bones, felt on his cheeks the mystic kiss of it. 
Illumination, by all that's glorious, illumination, a 
that of the highest, the richest, awaited him in I 
solitary place — not any temptation of Satan! 



A warm soft pressure upon his cheek, brief yet 
clinging, which made his skin tingle and his blood 
leap. Rupert sighed in his sleep, stretched, throwing 
his arms wide, and, consciousness confusedly return- 
ing, sat up shivering a little. 

Dusk had fallen, and here on the high moorland 
die evening air grew keenly chill. The sound of 
the waterfalls was loud. Naturally enough, since the 
mountains down whose precipitous sides they cast 
themselves, with so reckless an abandon, had, he could 
have sworn, moved nearer. They surrounded him 
now like a herd of monstrous couchant beasts, pro- 
digious in bulk and limb. Away southward, one was 
horned and dragon-crested. Above it, the evening 
star hung, mildly radiant as an opal lamp. The 
scene had become exaggerated, fantastic, vaguely 
alarming. It belonged to some age of ancient legend 
radier than to the present. 

"Holy smoke!" he murmured under his breath, 
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puzzled, impressed, trying to laugh off his own emo- 
tion. "What's up? What " 

And suddenly stopped short, being suddenly aware 
he was himself under observation. 

A couple of paces distant a boy stood, his body 
tipped slightly forward, as he grasped for support 
the staff of a firmly planted shepherd's crook. Ru- 
pert stared up into dark eyes set in a white face — a 
small-featured, sensitive face, as far as he could 
distinguish it, under a soft crumpled white felt hat, 
pulled down on the head to the concealing of ears 
and hair. 

The boy stood still, yet Rupert felt convinced he 
had only just sprung into his existing attitude. His 
breathing was audible, as that of one who recovers 
from hurried movement. A minute ago he'd been 
closer, on his knees. And weren't his lips responsi- 
ble for the warm soft pressure of — a kiss? To Ru- 
pert Seeker this idea was offensive, repulsive. It 
angered, slightly disgusted him, though again his 
blood leapt and tingled in his cheek. 

"Who are you?" he demanded, rather roughly. 
"And what in mischief do you want?" 

"Exactly that which I've now happily got," the 
other answered promptly, with a pretty show of spirit. 
''Satisfactory proof that you're quite alive and 
perfectly competent to take care of yourself. Do 
you perhaps imagine that I entertain thievish designs 
upon your pockets or the contents of your knap* 
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sack? Make your mind easy. Whatever my ques 
lionable propensities, they don't include theft — of the 
material sort." 

The words might be saucy, savour of impudence; 
but the voice giving them utterance was delicious, cul- 
tivated, rare in quality, rich and varied in tone. It 
caught and held Rupert's attention. He had ne 
heard any voice like it before. It charmed away his 
feeling of offence and anger. He indeed wanted to 
hear it again— to go on hearing it. It was sweet to 
the ear as sugar to the mouth, giving him a pleasure 
almost physical, almost sensuous. 

He got up and backed away, so as to gain more 
comprehensive vision of the speaker. 

A figure, shorter than his own six foot by a good 
six inches. Of what build he could not judge, owing 
to a full-skirted mackintosh, loosely belted at the 
waist. The turn down of golf stockings met the 
lacing of tweed breeches just below the knee. Thick 
brogued shoes failed to disguise the small size of the 
feet they rather clumsily encased. Their owner's age 
was not possible to determine in this uncertain light; 
but that he was of gentle birth seemed indisputable, 
notwithstanding that advertisement of a humble call- 
ing — bis shepherd's crook. A serviceable weapon, by 
the way, with its long, gleaming, inbent steel hook! 

Before Seeker had completed the above inspection, 
the delicious voice again took up its tale — and thai 
to his inward discomfiture. For he would have liked 
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to ruffle a bit, assert his seniority, carry off the posi- 
tion with a sophisticated man-of-the-world air. And 
that confounded voice would not let him do any- 
thing of the kind! It played on his susceptibilities 
— just now drawing out the stop of scorn. 

"I stumbled over you, here, on my way home, lying 
like a log. It was lighter then, and so I saw at 
once you didn't belong to these beloved parts and 
their refreshingly restricted population." 

"That I was an intruder?" 

"A rank intruder." 

Seeker humoured him. 

"Probably of the accursed tourist sort?" 

"You show a disarming modesty and honesty! 
Yes, one of the entirely objectionable tourist sort — 
who'd clearly lost his way. That he should lose it 
was no concern of mine. Let him pay the penalty 
of his impertinent intrusion and, being lost, stay lost. 
That was the reasonable point of view for me, of 
course. But, weakly, I sometimes let sentiment get 
the better of my judicial sense. The nights begin to 
be cold, and I developed scruples about letting even 
my natural enemy, the deeply unnecessary tourist, lie 
out here in the open till dawn, without blankets or 
sleeping bag." 

"So you took violent means to wake me?" 

Seeker knew that he flushed as he spoke — which 
was idiotic, altogether unworthy of his superior age 
and inches. He felt furious. Mercifully, though, the 
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dusk veiled his confusion. Only did it? He had 
an humiliating suspicion that the boy's watchful eyes 
detected, registered, exulted over that unlucky flush. 
"Oh, I employed such means as happened to occur 
to me," the other returned airily. "I did my little 
best. Both by nature and training I'm fairly : 
sourcefu]. But you must forgive my remarking that 
you were reprehensively slow in responding to my 
charitable efforts. You took an inconceivable amount 
of waking — tired my nerves, my patience- 
There the voice changed, shuddered. 
"It was a shock, stumbling over you unexpectedly 
like that — a horrid shock. You lay as still as death. 
For a few unpardonable seconds I believed you were 

dead " 

Lifting one hand from the staff of the crook, the 
boy plunged it into the bulging breast pocket of his 
mackintosh. Pulled out a handkerchief, and with a 
queer vehemence dabbed it against his eye3 and lips. 
"And I hate death," he said. "I'm afraid of 
the dead. I felt frantic at your daring to come and 
die in this beloved secret place, daring to infect it 
with that most vulgar, most cynical of earthly mys- 
teries. Yet how could I leave you here desolate, at 
the mercy of — well, all that which comes after? If 
your lonely soul had gone out into the unknown, 
beyond human help and comfort, there was still the 
infinitely pitiful plight of your lonely body. So I 
forced myself to stay and find out — to make certain." 
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"I am extremely sorry to have made such a nui- 
sance of myself, to have upset you so much and dis- 
tressed you " Rupert began, at once penitent 

and lofty. 

He would have liked to leave the penitence out, 
to have been exclusively lofty, esteeming it beneath 
his dignity to apologise to this surprisingly precocious 
youth. For hadn't the youth said many things for 
which he deserved to be soundly snubbed? Done one 
thing — admitting that suspected osculation a reality — 
for which he deserved to be vigorously smacked? 
Seeker thought so. Yet that head-turning, heart- 
searching voice rendered snubbing and smacking 
alike, somehow, impossible. 

Speaking just now of death, the wail of it had 
dragged at Rupert's very entrails, transfixing his im- 
agination with the anguish of endless farewells, the in- 
alienable tragedy of human mortality — "Most vulgar 
and cynical of human mysteries." — He had never con- 
templated death from that angle before. Had he, 
indeed, ever contemplated it from any angle effec- 
tively? In the wail of the boy's voice it, for the first 
time, confronted him as a personal, a private matter. 
For the first time he understood that whatever of won- 
der, beauty, successful attainment awaited him in the 
coming years, be they many or few, death remained 
the one and only certainty. Other things — wonder, 
beauty, successful attainment — might pass him by, or, 
having dwelt with him for a time, might desert him. 
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Not so death. He could count on death to prove 
faithful. Were life never so long, never so satis- 
fying in achievement— Rupert cherished ambitions in 
plenty — death's fleshless arms were bound, at last, to 
enclose him, its bony fingers to take him by the scruff 
of the neck and pitch him over the edge of things 
known, things seen, into eternity. 

And, in its material significance, "that which came 
after," again to quote words of his surprising com- 
panion? — Supposing he had really lain here, a 
corpse, on this island of green amidst the dark sea of 
heather? He could not hut remember the call of 
the carrion crows, the croak of the raven. Could 
not but think of those hideous growths, generated by 
and cradled in corruption, spreading, possessing 

There Rupert hade himself halt, become normally 
callous, normally indifferent, controlling such mor- 
bid realisations. 

He lifted his eyes to the mountains; but found 
small help in them. They loomed up, indeed, more 
enormous, more beast-like, because, by deepening 
dusk, the details of their configuration obliterated. 
They showed as forms — just monstrous forms, which 
seemed not only to watch but to threaten. And hadn't 
the horned, dragnn-crested one, away to the south, in 
the last few minutes crawled even closer? 

Whereupon, pushed by a yearning amazement, Ru- 
pert Seeker's thought fled homeward to the tribe — 
Becking those pleasant harmonious households of 
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Seekers, Aylwins, Leightons and Leycesters, so com- 
fortably and contentedly seated — dear, reasonable 
people — during this summer holiday season of 
teas and tennis, impromptu theatricals, picnics and 
dances, safely in one another's friendly pockets. 
Fled, amongst them, more particularly to his cousin 
Rosamund Leycester, and long placid mornings spent 
beside her, under the Manor House lime trees, read- 
ing the last volume of Browning or of Pater. Fled, 
also, to the fertile Kentish country, rich in orchards 
and hop-gardens, fields of waist-high wheat, heavy in 
the ear and reddening to a noble harvest against the 
fair, faint horizon of the coast. 

Only yesterday he had left that generous land- 
scape and that delightful society. But, while putting 
a paltry two or three hundred miles between himself 
and them in space, hadn't he put more than as many 
thousand years in time? And this retrogressively, 
stepping backward away from their wholesome, com- 
placent modernity into the epoch of legend, and be- 
hind even legend into an epoch more primitive still? 

But at this juncture his handsome young body — 
the sentient garment of his consciousness, at once so 
much himself and so little himself, since he was or- 
dained one day to leave it an empty house of foulness 
and decay — began to shout its needs very much aloud. 
He felt stiff. He felt tired, inordinately tired — the 
consequence, no doubt, of taking things easy for the 
last two months and lazing with the affectionately ad* 
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miring crowd. He was also hungry — quite painfully 
sharp set. He felt lean as a wolf and as ravenous. 
And he felt cold— because his belly called for food 
and his whole long, shapely length for rest. 

Once more he sensibly, visibly shivered, hunching 
up his shoulders. To disguise his sorry state he 
picked up and adjusted his pack, with attempted non- 
chalance. But, as he straightened himself, the water- 
falls roared at him, the mountains grotesquely reared 
and squatted, the black moorland lurched, slid away 
like a ship's deck in a heavy sea, pitched up and back 
on him. Rupert turned faint and dizzy, doubted 
whether he could walk a yard further, whether he 
could so much as keep his feet. 

During this interval, short in fact though long in 
the telling, the boy had waited, silently observant, 
still grasping his shepherd's crook. Now he advised 
himself to speak. 

*'So you have lost your way?" 

This, part question, part affirmation, an inflec- 
tion of triumph, not impossibly spiteful, running 
through it. 

Rupert, thoroughly at a disadvantage, with blurred 
vision, and uncertain equilibrium, tried to force a 
laugh. 

"I could believe, just now, I'd most comprehen- 
sively and everlastingly lost it." 

The laugh caught almost tearfully in his throat. 
He felt unnaturally, unaccountably unnerved. 
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"Do you know where you want to go, although you 
don't know how to get there?." 

"Just now I don't know anything — nothing, that is, 
I've always made most sure I knew. I'm utterly 
astray." 

"Really and truly lpst?" 

The inflection of triumph was more distinctly per- 
ceptible. The voice mocked, cruelly exultant; yet 
how beguilingly sweet! Rupert looked helplessly at 
the speaker. For the life of him he could not under- 
stand his own plight, still less the power this ex- 
traordinary boy exercised over him. 

"Only too really and truly lost," he repeated. 
'The world, my world, I mean, has fallen sheer to 
pieces and let me through " 

"Let you through into what?" 

"The brooding magic of these inhuman hills " 

he began, the phrase coming to his lips unbidden and 
remaining unfinished. 

"By which you mean?" 

But now the weight of his pack had grown intol- 
erable. Rupert slipped his thumbs under the two 
straps to ease the weight of it. 

"I give you my word," he declared, with a vehe- 
mence of feeling incomprehensible to himself, "I've 
no idea what I do mean. Except that — absurd though 
it sounds — there is a magic here, which does brood, 
enclosing us, covering us. And although it is inhu- 
man, stealthily, unpardonably inhuman, it somehow 
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belongs to you and you to it. I make no accusation 
against you. Why should I? You can't help your- 
self, can't prevent it even if you wished to do so — 
which I somehow doubt — because it's immensely 
strong. It's got you. In a way you're part of it, 
indivisible from it " 

Seeker saw the hoy's eyes shine, strangely lumi- 
nous in the clear half dark. Saw, too, a delicate 
movement of his mouth, the lips drawing together, 
softly pouting out. And, for all his weakness and 
weariness, again he felt the blood leap in his veins and 
tingle in his cheek. 

"I find no accusation in what you say, but rather 
accept it as praise, as a compliment — though a slightly 
left-handed one, perhaps. All the same don't you 
think you're talking just a little through your hat? 
You admit having lost your way, and will hardly 
deny, I imagine, that you're pretty thoroughly beat. 
Honestly you strike me as disagreeably near col- 
lapse." 

Rupert winced. 

"Oh! I can hold out," he tried to laugh it off, 
"for a bit yet." 

"But there is not a house within miles, Fm sorry 
to inform you, where you can get a meal and spend 
the night— except mine. In spite of the magic and 
inhumanity and all the rest of it, I think you will 
have to come home with me." 

"You live up here?" Rupert said, astonished. Yet, 
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after all, why astonished, things in general being so 
fantastic, so extravagant. 

"In the summer — yes — for the two or three months 
I am out of work." 

"Out of work?" 

For the first time he fancied this surprising youth 
showed signs of slight hesitation and embarrassment. 

"Yes — but not, praise heaven, penniless. Fm in 
a position to offer you a cold supper and a clean 
bed. By the way, what is your name?" 

"Rupert Seeker, of Maidsworthy Hall in Kent." 

This time a measure of embarrassment was cer- 
tainly evident. 

"So — so " he murmured under his breath. 

"And your name?" Rupert asked. 

"Oh! mine doesn't matter for the moment. In 
point of fact I've more than one; and confess I should 
prefer to be better acquainted with you before decid- 
ing which of them will be most appropriate to the 
present occasion. You accept my hospitality? 1 ' 9 

"I very gratefully accept it." 

"Then come " 

And, crook in hand, he led the way across the 
darkening moor towards that horned and dragon- 
crested mountain in the south. 

m 

Rupert sat on a slab of granite, bare-headed, 
his face in his hands. He felt inordinately happy, 
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and curiously miserable both at once. He also 
fretted, superficially, under prickings of conscience. 
For wasn't he behaving rather shabbily by the affec- 
tionate tribe? Undoubtedly he ought to have writ- 
ten to certain members of it — his parents, Rosamund 
Leycester — apprising them of his whereabouts and 
well-being; and he had done nothing of the sort. To 
not so much as a halfpenny post-card had he treated 
them; because — because, to be truthful, the tribe had 
grown misty to his vision, a matter of long ago and far 
away upon which it was difficult to concentrate atten- 
tion. Moreover, if, in prospect, this little excursion 
of his had not been easy of explanation, it was even 
less so in its present condition of arrested develop- 
ment. Dear things, if he told them they couldn't, 
wouldn't understand; and, even supposing [hey could 
and did, for him to tell them would be little short of 
sacrilegious — quite glaringly unpermissive 

Over which unpermissibility, Rupert proceeded to 
shake his head. Then, raising it, distractedly ran 
his fingers through his crisp brown hair. Found 
this disconcertingly too long. Reflected how very 
badly it needed cutting. Promptly forgot all about 
it and sat staring straight before him, seeing — it may 
be added — a number of objects quite other than 
those upon which his eyes rested. 

At his feet lay a tarn — about five acres of water — 
heaven blue in the sunshine where its surface re 
fleeted the sky; black and sullen where the shadow 
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of the bare, nearly vertical mountain-side fell across 
it Yesterday he had proposed to bathe here; but 
was met with horrified prohibition. Warned the 
water was ice-cold even in midsummer, of unplumbed 
depth and evil reputation, greedy to cripple you with 
cramp, draw you under and incontinently drown 
you. 

And Rupert entertained no faintest desire to drown, 
or otherwise cut short the term of his earthly exist- 
ence; life — always incalculably interesting — having, 
within the last forty-eight hours, disclosed novel and 
even heightened attractions. 

To the right an infant river issued from the tarn. 
A lusty infant fighting its way headlong over shelves 
of rock, boiling about impeding boulders, to where, 
some three hundred yards distant, the steep valley 
made an elbow, turning back on itself round out- 
standing masses of granite. Beyond this point both 
river and valley widened and became less savage in 
character. Vegetation appeared in the form of 
bramble. Brakes, birch and hazel scrub, clumps of 
fern and of bog myrtle, with an undergrowth of 
whortleberries, trailing ivy and honeysuckle. About 
a quarter of a mile further, placed above and 
well back from the river, a long low cottage came into 
view; whitewashed, roofed with purple and green 
slates and sheltered by a grove of stunted oaks and 
hollies. Before it a strip of garden showed grate- 
ful splaahes of colour. Sweet Williams and sweet- 
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rocket flourished alongside bushes of small red roses 
and of lavender — bordered by marigolds, stocks 
and other hardy homely flowers. 

Sitting on his granite slab, Rupert, in thought, 
beheld those flowers now, and the living-room of the 
cottage — to which they offered so gay and fragrant 
an introduction — rather than the scarred rock walls 
confronting him, or the field of sullen water at his 
feet. And, so doing, something like a groan pres- 
ently broke from him. 

"I ought to clear out and I can't," he protested 
aloud, taking this fierce barren nature to witness. 
"I know I ought to clear out. I know it's hardly 
decent to hang on here from day to day in this fashion. 
I'm perfectly fit, and so have no excuse for staying — 
not the ghost of one, except — except that all creation 
is at stake. Dear Cod in heaven, just isn't it! But 
I've not got the pluck to go — that's what it's really 
come to. I'm afraid of the emptiness, the futility of 
everything away from her. I'd rather cut off my 
right hand, pluck out my right eye, than go. Rather 
stay, as a dog to be beaten, a slave to be whipped ; stay 
as some disfranchised freak of a creature whose 
antics made her laugh and amused her." 

With which impassioned declaration, he slipped 
down from his rather austere perching place and 
stood, a finely vigorous, graceful young figure, upon 
the dry ooze and scattered pebbles of the little beach. 
Held out his arms, as in fond invitation; rounded 
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them, as gathering something against him, straining 
it to his breast. Bent his head, as raining kisses upon 
an upturned face. "My beloved, my beloved," he 
said. "See, I render you back what you stole from 
me, and with compound interest. Here, and here, 
and here! Don't shrink; don't fight me. It's useless. 
I'm the stronger, gloriously the stronger. I mean to 
have my way with you. Ah — my best only darling 
—ah " 

Opening his arms, he made a gesture as of putting 
something, someone, away from him. His features 
were pinched and sharpened, his skin pale under its 
over-lay of healthy tan. He drew his hands across 
his mouth, his forehead, then plunged them deep in 
his breeches' pockets. 

"What a young beast I am," he said reflectively, 
"or rather, what a consummate idiot. It's not poetry 
but stark lunacy to feel like this. Slave or no slave, 
I deserve a jolly good whipping. All the same, I 
can't go; and, what's more, so long as she doesn't 
actually order me off, I won't." 

And, with his handsome head carried uncommonly 
high, our love-crazed youth swung down the rough 
track beside the lusty, brawling baby river. 

IV 

"Just this once can't you be persuaded to discard 
the uniform of the simple life — becoming and prac- 
tical though it is — and put on the sort of clothes you 
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wear when you chuck the simplicity and go back to — 
to the work, about which I'm so sternly forbidden to 
ask questions?" 

Rupert proffered his request with becoming mod- 
esty. 

Alone, amid the secular desolation of naked rocks 
and frowning waters, he might pour forth amorous 
heroics and let heredilary cave-man propensities — 
in respect of the female sex — prance unashamed. 
But here, in his lady's presence and on the threshold 
of her quaintly engaging dwelling-place, he had the 
good sense and good taste to adopt a different tone. 
Not that such adoption was studied or even inten- 
tional. The tone was instinctive, the natural result 
of civilized conditions which made him feel quite 
virtuous, restrained and tame. 

"I should immensely like to see you as other people, 
ordinary people, are in the habit of seeing you — just 
once, for a treat, you know," he said. 

"But you're not an altogether ordinary person, 
the matchless voice at once flattered and mocked him. 
"And I'm not at all sure it would conduce to either 
your or my content." 

"Why not?" 

"Because it might disenchant you — which I should 
really find rather a bore." 

"More likely enchant me over much," waxing 
bolder. 

"Which I should find a still greater one. No, let 
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us continue as we are, convinced exponents of the 
simple life. Don't let's attempt to go beyond our 
contract, which is based and founded on simplicity. 
To that contract we're bound, both in honour and ex- 
pediency, to stick. Why" — with the sweetest reason- 
ableness — "half the charm of the last two days — 
and they have, haven't they, been very charm- 
ing ?" 

"I've found them so " 

"Has consisted in the excellent intelligence with 
which you have stayed within the four corners of 
your part, dutifully and — if this won't make you too 
conceited — beautifully played it " 

"But what part?" 

'That of male ingenu, of course, in this idyllic 
little comedy." 

"Nearer tragedy," Rupert murmured. 

"Not a bit of it. Farce rather, as I behold it — a 
quite admirably staged and acted little farce." 

"Don't," Rupert protested, hurriedly, roughly. "I 
beg your pardon, but that hurts. Pray don't.' 9 

"Be careful, Mr. Seeker," the matchless voice 
warned. "Remember it is foolhardy to throw down 
the gauntlet, to you don't quite know who, or what. 
Let sleeping dogs lie — don't tempt the event." 

The speaker rose 



"Why do you try to spoil things?" 
This regretfully, plaintively, as the said speaker 
passed by the open door into the living-room of the 
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house. A boy, as to white knitted jersey and white 
flannel Irousers, slender of limb and neat of hips; yet, 
by his hair, "a maid confessed." — For that hair, di- 
vided from forehead to nape, rose on either side the 
parting in thick dark ridges — bronze where the light 
caught it— and was plaited and pinned over either 
ear in a flattened disc. A manner of dressing it in 
effect severe, had not small curls escaped, with pleas- 
ing independence, fringing both the ample forehead 
and white neck. 

Rupert Seeker made no reply to the girl's admoni- 
tion, no comment upon her retreat. For some min- 
utes he sat stock still. Then 

"I ought to clear out," he said to himself. "I can'l 
keep up this half and half business — and yet it's 
more than ever impossible to go " 

He heard her moving to and fro within — little 
sounds, reaching him through the doorway, which 
affected him physically as so many quick clutchings at 
his heart. Heard her cross the room to the foot of the 
steep narrow staircase, and call her maid. 

"Elizabeth, I want you. Come down, do you hear, 
Elizabeth?" 

Heard footsteps, dignified, well-planted, descend 
the bare wooden treads from the landing above ; and, 
subsequently, the two women speaking, discussing in 
a language with which he was unacquainted. Span- 
ish perhaps. He could not tell. 

Hearing this, his thought fixed itself upon the 
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maid, Elizabeth, of handsome figure and unyielding 
countenance. A woman of forty — a woman of 
cities, too, if he'd ever seen one, of foreign capitals 
and big hotels; who, though perfectly civil and con- 
siderate, made him feel jeune and inexperienced. 
She tolerated him in a spirit, so he fancied, of armed, 
heavily armed, neutrality. Should he — in her opin- 
ion — presume, ever so slightly, she would repudiate 
neutrality and open fire on the spot This without 
any waste of time in range finding. Her aim would 
be deadly from the start, directed, too, with entire 
calm and composure. As far as memory carried him, 
kind, comfortable servants of unimpeachable respect- 
ability, had ministered to the domestic well-being of 
the tribe. Amongst them Rupert enjoyed unfail- 
ing popularity. But this woman, though no less 
devoted, belonged to a different order, more sophisti- 
cated, experienced in social and cosmopolitan ad- 
venture. Rupert felt at a disadvantage, didn't quite 
know how to approach her. She made him diffident. 
For which, naturally, he did not thank her. She 
suggested ideas — uncomfortable ones. For example, 
her little bedroom — as he couldn't but know, the con- 
struction of the cottage being of the simplest — served 
as ante-room to that of her mistress. To reach the 
latter you must traverse the former. Both nights, 
after entering the guest-chamber allotted him, on the 
other side of the narrow landing, he heard Elizabeth 
close her door and deliberately lock and bolt it 
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These precautions, so audibly taken, struck him as a 
reflection upon his own — possible — tendencies, offen- 
sive as it was undeserved. They suggested irregular 
habits and proclivities, dangers quite shockingly alien 
to the moral and social code under which he had been 
brought up. — Still conceivably, the woman knew best, 
was right. In cities, foreign cities — well, be 
could imagine! But here, in the English country 

cottage and his own case For wasn't it obvious hi* 

presence spelled, not danger, but protection, in which 
both women might rest secure against nocturnal 
alarms? 

His thought ran back upon the tribe, which by 
birth and education claimed him. The dear high- 
minded, clean-living — and just now disgracefully 
neglected — tribe, to whom such coarse and sinister 
conceptions were blessedly unconceivable — and, by 
some operation of congenital honesty, ran back also — 
he sitting on the slate bench in the white-washed porch, 
listening while Elizabeth's precise and slightly 
guttural speech alternated with her mistress' enchant- 
ing accents — -upon the astounding storm of passion 
which swept through him, a bare two hours earlier, on 
the shore of the desolate tarn at the head of the valley, 
and the propensities of pre-Adamite man — in respect 
of the female sex — it so incontinently set a-prancing. 

Rupert's face went scarlet. For, to his shame be 
is spoken, not alone concerning hypothetic foreign 
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cities might the woman's caution be justified; but 
concerning the potentialities of his own nature. Did 
she possess some gift of divination, by the light of 
which she read him more truly than he, so far, had 
ever read himself? 

He sprang up and swung down the little 
garden path, between the roses and lavender, the 
fragrant stocks and flaming marigolds, in a tempest of 
feeling. Bankrupt in words through excess of 
emotion, he could only repeat that now time-worn 
formula — 

"I ought to clear out. I ought to clear out." And 
presently, his arms held wide, as calling heaven and 
earth to witness 

"But how can I? Without her there's nothing, 
nothing but blank emptiness left. I can't go — I 
daren't." 

He walked on blindly beside the tumbling river, 
while, in aggravation of his rebellious misery, the 
rank absurdity of his predicament increasingly re- 
vealed itself. For, as he now saw, his fascinating 
hostess had not been so wilfully mistaken, after all, in 
christening the performance of these last two, in- 
credibly exquisite days a farce. Wasn't he still 
ignorant not only of the nature of that "work," from 
which she now took holiday; but of her very name? 
Who she was, what she did, where she came from, he 
knew no better than when he first set eyes on her. If 
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he ventured to ask questions, ever so cautiously, in 
attempted elucidation of these mysteries, she 
adroitly headed him off with 

"What did such details matter? They bore no 
relation to the simple life which it rejoiced her to 
cultivate, up here among the mountains — far from the 
fashionable crowd. She had adopted him" — Rupert 
— "as an agreeable adjunct to these simple ways of 
living. With that he must rest satisfied. Here and 
now must be enough for him" — so she deliciously, 
coaxingly put it. 

Once or twice, it is true, falling into a different 
vein, she spoke of continental travel and sea voyages, 
of music and of art; showing an intimate, even expert 
knowledge of both. Names of present day and 
famous singers, actors, painters, came familiarly to 
her lips. But quickly she reined up, not without — 
as he fancied — a hint of vexation, and changed the 
subject of her discourse to that of — of Rupert Seeker, 
in whose person and affairs she professed so flatter- 
ing an interest. 

Oh! he was aware she'd very thoroughly turned 
him inside out. Unpacked his prospects, memories, 
antecedents, as you might unpack a portmanteau, ex- 
amine its contents, neatly refold and put them bade. 
Rupert, like most young men, had no invincible 
objection to talk about himjself — particularly at the 
request of so attractive a person. He babbled freely 
of his childhood — a happy one — of his home at 
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Maidsworthy, of Eton and Cambridge, his proposed 
diplomatic career, his entrance of the Foreign Office 
cturing the coming autumn. 

In the course of these confidences, as was probably 
inevitable, Rosamund Leycester's name occurred. 
His hearer pounced on it. Played with it teasingly, 
gracefully, as a kitten with a floating feather. The 
deftest, airiest thing! But having let the feather once 
float away, made no subsequent attempt to recapture 
it. For which Rupert fervently, if silently, thanked 
her. By now these expansions had become, for him, 
matters of ancient history. Yet, only now, did he 
really measure the completeness with which he had 
given himself away, revealed and accounted for him- 
self. And what had he received in exchange for this 
elaborate autobiography? Nothing, quite elaborately 
and aggravatingly nothing — convertible, that is, into 
fact or even anecdote — though as he felt through 
every convolution of his brain, every nerve of his 
body, something at once so subtle and so overpower- 
ing, that, henceforth, it would colour his every 
thought, modify his every action. In these last two 
days, notwithstanding his babbling, he had finally put 
away childish things and come to man's estate. He'd 
grown up — just that — grown up. 

Rupert stopped in his unheeding walk, arrested and 
sobered by his momentous discovery. To discover 
further that his headlong course had brought him to 
the stretch of open moorland, where — two evenings 
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ago— he suffered translation from the present age 
that of legend, and, beyond legend, to a period moi 
remote and primitive still. 

The sequence of events, or, more accurately, of 
senlimenls and phases of emotion, became clear to 
him. Here, fresh from home and his journey, in the 
beneficent peace of the summer afternoon, he had ap- 
prehended and hailed the approach of some special, 
some high illumination. Later, kissed back into con- 
scious life, he, for the first time, consciously envisaged 
the terrors of death. Then, physically weary to the 
point of unreasoning submission, had been piloted, 
in the chill starlight, by a confusing elfin being to an 
enchanted haven. 

Oh! without doubt there was magic in this place, 
active magic! But was it white magic or black? 
Had he, in truth, been lured, drawn, compelled, con- 
ducted hither to receive enlightenment, catch somi 
whispered master-word of wisdom, or just coarsely 
to be tempted of the devil? 

This, as he reminded himself, had been the original 
question. Though so much, meantime, had hap- 
pened, it remained unanswered still. 

Looking back, in his perplexity, along the way he 
had come, he saw the southern and western sky painted 
with the scarlet and amber of a stormy sunset. Above 
the belt of burning colour, lay long undulations of 
black purple cloud. Below and against that flaming 
belt, the mountain at the head of the valley- 
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from this distance in its full proportions — upreared 
black-purple horns and dragon's crest. 

A portentous form! Whether it repulsed, defied 
or beckoned, Rupert could not say. But that, in its 
mysterious shadow, he could alone learn the answer 
to the question which tormented him, he surely knew. 

He would go back and force that answer. Soul, 
body, manhood demanded he should do so. And 
afterwards? 

He set his teeth Oh! afterwards, more than 

likely protracted residence in hell. 



Whether or not his destination was ordained to be 
infernal, Rupert, in preparation for the event, ar- 
rayed himself in the smartest his modest pack could 
boast. Silk shirt and blue serge suit, the latter fitting, 
to his undeniable satisfaction, like the proverbial 
glove. This as climax, after ceremonial washings, 
shavings, and reduction of his rebellious hair to the 
unnatural sleekness and smoothness enjoined by con- 
temporary masculine taste. 

The ceiling of the cottage bedroom was so low as 
barely to allow of his standing upright. The looking 
glass, upon the chest of drawers — serving as dressing- 
table — so small that he could only view his person in 
sections of a few square inches each. He expended 
patience and ingenuity in overcoming these difficulties. 
For, at four-and-twenty, it is possible to be genuinely 
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ashamed and miserable, quite desperately, indeed, 
at loggerheads with life; and still take, not only time, 
but mournfully soothing satisfaction in the minutiae of 
the toilette. Rupert knew it was good for his own 
morale; and, in the back of his mind, nourished a con- 
viction it might, also, be good for Elizabeth, thai 
sophisticated woman of cities, to behold him thus ir- 
reproachably turned out. 

Supported by which consolatory conviction, he 
presently went down to the living-room— with a slip 
of a kitchen behind it, composing the entire ground 
floor of the cottage. The ceiling here, too, was low, 
supported by massive rough-hewn beams. These 
white-washed, and furnished with formidable iron 
hooks, from which hams, bundles of herbs, and sides 
of bacon had formerly, doubtless, hung. The open 
red-brick hearth took up one end of the room. On 
either side of it a hooded oak settle, coeval with the 
building of the house, was fixed into the deep chimney 
space. 

As Rupert entered, the pile of turfs upon 
hearth, slipping, broke into flitting Humes and whorls 
of azure smoke. Their earthy undersides glowed 
crimson on a bed of white ash; and the reek of them 
suffused the atmosphere with a biting sweetness. — 
A singularly nostalgic scent, that of burning turf, 
destined for Rupert Seeker to resuscitate his fii 
romance through more than half a lifetime, 

Four candles, set in high brass candle stick 
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somewhat the worse for wear — stood at the corners 
of a long narrow table laid for dinner. They cast 
wavering reflections upon its polished surface; for, 
though windows and doors had been closed, draughts 
were about of shrewdly nipping quality, dank with 
a coming of rain. That sunset sky would redeem its 
stormy promise, so Rupert thought, before evening 
merged in night And this sense of inpending wild 
weather, troubled him, adding to the tension of his 
nerves. He felt stupidly on edge, good clothes and 
determined purpose notwithstanding. 

So, his back to the fire, he straddled a little, in 
praiseworthy effort to take things calmly, be superior, 
indifferent. Started, hearing a door open on the 
landing above. Admonished himself to stay a-strad- 
dle, and continue — man fashion — to roast his calves 
and the small of his back. 

Heard the uncarpeted steps of the staircase creak 
lightly. Felt his pulse beat quicken, his face blanch, 
his blood leap. Tried to glue his feet to the stone 
quarries of the floor, only to find them bearing him 
away to the bottom of the staircase. There to behold, 
slowly descending it, a marvellous figure of ivory and 
gold. Arms uncovered to the shoulder, neck un- 
covered to the spring of the cup-like breasts. Hair, 
dressed high at the back in an outstanding cluster of 
curls, and bound with a golden fillet. One hand 
gathered the golden skirt enough aside to discover the 
golden-slippered feet. The other held aloft a little 
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lamp, the light of which not only played over the 
stiff gleaming draperies and ivory-tinted flesh, bul 
showed eyes cunningly darkened, lips cunningly dyed 
a richer red. 

Add that all this studied magnificence was frami 
and backed by the rough lath and plaster of the steep, 
meanly-proportioned, cottage staircase, and you have 
a picture sufficiently astounding, in its subject and its 
contrasts, to take away any young gentleman's 
breath. 

The breath of the young gentleman immediatel; 
concerned was, indeed, so effectually taken away that 
he could only stare helplessly, open-mouthed. He 
could not collect his wits enough to frame a singli 
sentence. His first feeling — in as far as analysis 
later became possible to him- — -was one of repulsion. 
His second one of unreasoning fear. He'd have run, 
had there been any place to run to or he less petrified 
by amazement. His third feeling partook of fear also, 
but of another sort — the mystic fear of beauty 
absolute. 

He backed away. Gripped the top rail of the chair 
at the head of the dinner table for support. Closed 
his eyes, abashed and dazzled by the sight. But only 
to be haled back to observation by the enchanting 
voice, which laughed at him, scolded, bantered, 
deliciously caressed. 

"You asked for this, Rupert Seeker. Weren't con- 
tent with what I had already given. You plagued me 
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for this. You pleaded very nicely — though fancying 
yourself mighty masterful and big. A touching dis- 
play of innocence, had you only known it! On con- 
sideration, I decided to grant your prayer. How do 
you like me? What do you make of me? Don't be 
bashful. I'm not bashful in the very least. But I 
really took some trouble to arrange, to reconstruct 
myself. If you let that trouble be wasted, really I 
shall feel a little cross." 

She came forward into the homely room, her cloth 
of gold draperies scratching, in their metal-shot stiff- 
ness, upon the flags. 

"Therefore, my dear good child/' she admonished 
him, "make the most of your opportunity. Pray 
don't be afraid to look." 

Which last so 9traightly hit the right nail on the 
head, that Rupert found the truth rapped out of him 
whether he would or not. 

"But — but I am afraid," he said. 

"So I perceive — and of what?" 

"Of you — you," he said. "You are too greatly 
changed, too far away. You're not the same person 
that " 

"Oh, yes, indeed I am," she took him up, "pro- 
foundly the same person that " 

And she smiled on him, not unkindly, with dark- 
ened eyes and painted mouth. 

"The difference is hardly more than clothes deep — 
a transfer from simple to civilized life. And you 
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quarrelled, you remember, with the simple life, 
warned you — you, also, remember that?" 

Rupert was busy, struggling to seize quite other 
remembrances. 

"But I seem to recognise this you. Surely I have 
seen it before— photographs, prints of you, I mean. 
Pictures of you in the illustrated papers ?" 

"More than probably. My civilised aspect is 
common property. Although you may be shy of 
looking at me, the world in general is not. Half the 
capitals of Europe know me well enough; as do those 
of South American republics and North American 
States." 

Rupert broke into a cold sweat. A horrible, un- 
endurable suspicion in bis mind. Whereupon, as 
though detecting it, the darkened eyes grew cruel, 
the reddened lips set. 

"Be careful how, in your ignorance, you jump to 
conclusions. I am a servant of the public right 
enough; but not according to the fashion your limited 
knowledge of the world suggests." 

Whereat, his handsome young face deformed by 
emotion, Rupert subsided, all of a heap-— as the say- 
ing is — on to the chair at the head of the table. 

"Forgive me," he hoarsely implored. "I'm all 
astray. As when we first met, so now, I've utterly 
lost myself." 

The lady — perhaps in high dudgeon, he feared as 
much — moved aside and set down her little lamp upon 
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the carved oak hutch which served as side-board 
and silver closet. The turf fire hissed upon the 
hearth, and, out of doors, the wind made a desolate 
moaning — as a lion moans before his mighty roar 
breaks up the waiting silence of the night. Rupert 
heard these sounds, and then the dragging of the 
golden gown. An instant later the dazzle of it was 
in his eyes, the clinging sweetness of its wearer's body 
in his nostrils. For she had come very close, and, 
resting one hand on the chair back the other on the 
table, bent over him, enclosing him. 

"Here's my forgiveness," she said. "I make you 
a present of it. I sign a treaty of peace. And, if 
you are lost, I, having perhaps contributed to that 
losing, will help you to find both yourself and your 
way again. Only" — she lifted her hands, straight- 
ened herself — "as a preliminary, for pity's sake, let 
us eat. Food is the basis of all rational, all profit- 
able thought and action. Fasting, one can dream 
transcendently, blow entrancing brain-bubbles which, 
my dear, just only burst. So please go to the kitchen 
door and tell Elizabeth we're ready for dinner. By 
the time we've finished it, I promise you things in 
general will have got themselves intelligibly sorted 
out. Then, and then only, will it be safe to talk." 

But as he rose, she caught him by the arm, and 
stood, her shoulder brushing his, listening. 

"Do you hear the wind," she said, her voice chant- 
ing, "galloping down the valley? It sounds like 
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horsemen charging, pursuing, thousands of them in 
mad riot — an army. The storm's behind them hound- 
ing them on, driving them — the tarn leaping in white 
capped waves under the lash of it. You spoke, that 
first evening, of the brooding magic of these hills to 
which I belonged, of which I was part. It doesn't 
brood to-night. It's out for ruin, out for battle. 
Oh! I know the ways of it, and glory in them! 
But" — she looked at Rupert sideways, the darkened 
eyes reproachful, mocking- — "I'm cut off from 
participation in that glory to-night. It asks for the 
breeches and sweater of the simple life — which I've 
discarded in answer to your little prayers. Im- 
possible to face the elemental tumult in this livery 
of the footlights! It would be too shockingly out of 
taste and out of place. And how cold! Though I'm 
cold enough and to spare, even here indoors, wearing 
these super-civilised garments. The temperature 
must have dropped ten or fifteen degrees since sun- 
set. — Yes, hurry, like a dear good biddable child, 
hurry. Tell Elizabeth I must have my dinner. And 
now, just run up to my room, will you, and bring me 
the white fur wrap you'll find lying on my bed." 

To accept these final instructions, unmoved, sur- 
passed the young man's power. For an instant he 
stared at her, doubting if he had heard aright. Her 
glance met his and held it till his eyelids lowered. 

"You will go," she said, in a tone new to him, 
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"will go, if you please, and that at once. I am 
accustomed to be obeyed." 

He did obey. Went to the kitchen door, delivered 
the message. Went upstairs, passing through the 
room of the maid into that of the mistress. Here a 
single candle burned, blown and guttering in the 
draught. In its quivering light he received an im- 
pression of luxury — silver, glass, perfume, hot dark 
colours. This, though he looked neither to right nor 
left. Curiosity was dead in him, or caged rather, 
every instinct of honour and chivalry restraining it 
from breaking loose. 

Up here, under the roof, the wind flung itself 
against the house, screaming. The rain hissed, 
sobbed, beat with wet hands upon the window 
panes. Oh! magic was abroad no doubt, and rather 
awfully rode the storm! But of its nature Rupert 
no longer was in doubt. It was evil, black as the 
nethermost pit. 

This certainly went far to restore his balance. 
He realised he was here not to yield but to fight. 
To yield was not only to accept, but actually invite, the 
infernal climax, the infernal solution of his singular 
adventure, to march open-eyed over the edge of that 
same nethermost pit. To fight offered a chance — 
if only a bare one — of conquest or of escape. In any 
case, fighting he made a creditable figure, and, were 
he foredoomed to failure, could still respect himself. 
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Therefore, standing here in the strange privacy of 
his lady's chamber, he defied the magic resident in 
this place, voluntarily challenged it to single combat. 
The power and terror of it were none the less 
because indefinite, some matter of ancient possession, 
emanation, at which modern science would probably 
laugh. In whatever backward depth of time its roots 
were set, however obscure ils generation and its action, 
he defied it, calling all the pride and confidence of his 
young manhood to support him in amazing encounter. 

He spread his hands over the bed. Felt them come 
in contact with the ermine wrap. Felt the warm, 
alluring softness of it — like that of some living, sen- 
tient thing. Took it up, and carrying it, walked the 
length of the two rooms and down the creaking stairs 
with assurance and deliberation. With equal as- 
surance laid the pliant fur about the lady's shoulders. 

She drew it round with a murmur of satisfaction, 

"That's well," she said. "This time you didn't 
lose your way, then?" 

"How should 1? The house is not large nor the 
plan of it intricate." 

"Plain sailing?!"' 

"Perfectly plain sailing," he answered, and took 
his place at the side of the table. 

He was aware Elizabeth, of the unyielding counte- 
nance, tlie woman learned in the sophisticated life of 
cities, observed him closely, if covertly. Let her ob- 
serve him! He didn't care a rap — ranking her far 
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lower than that other enemy, the Black Magic, with 
which he had braced himself to do battle. 

Further, he ate an excellent dinner, drank the wine 
with which Elizabeth — though an enemy — not illiber- 
ally served him. Made passing comments on the still 
rising storm, determined on as debonair a mien, as 
nonchalant an address, as he could compass. Allowed 
himself, growing bolder as the meal advanced, to 
gaze his full at his companion, study the details of 
her beauty and those of her costly raiment. She was 
older, he perceived, by several years than, masquerad- 
ing as a boy, he had supposed her. Taller, too, alto- 
gether more distinguished, statelier. She had cap- 
tivated his imagination by her fantastic elfin quality, 
a being provocative in her illusive impudence. She 
was illusive still; but through the complexity of her 
nature, the fullness, ripeness, of her experience. 
As he first saw her, she might tease and sting gadfly 
fashion. As he saw her now, she might kill — and 
that without hesitation — were she crossed. 

Only the voice remained alike in both — the match- 
less voice, which played on his sensibilities, upon his 
heart, as on an instrument. Oh! she was desirable 
as ever, ye Gods, desirable as ever — intoxicating! 
He knew that; but put the knowledge from him, refus- 
ing to dwell on it. Later — before the night was over 
— perhaps But not now, not yet. 

So the singular meal somewhat silent, but for 
the tempest without, got itself finished. 
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"Would he have more wine?" she asked. 

Rupert waved the question aside. His nerves 
were steady, his brain clear, his equilibrium perfect. 
He had no intention of endangering that happy state 
by any taint of fictitious exaltation. 

She pushed back her chair, and, the fur huddled 
about her, moved away to the fire. Stepped up onto 
the hearth, and bestowed herself in the far corner of 
the hooded settle to the right of the deep chimney 
space. 

Rupert followed, but came to a sudden stand- 
still short of the hearth. He was bewildered, for all 
his manful courage, by the splendour of the picture 
she presented — the white, and ivory, and gold of her, 
enclosed and canopied by the ripe blackness of age- 
old oak. 

She sat upright, her hands grasping the bevelled 
edge of the seat on either side, her bust advanced, 
her feet crossed. The glow of the burning turfs — an 
incandescent pyramid — stained her golden slippers 
and golden skirts, as high as the knee, blood-red. 
The golden band across her forehead caught the glow; 
and below it her darkened eyes shone in her white 
face, and her lips drew together, softly pouting out 

For an appreciable time she looked back at him. 
Then 

"You have mastered your fear of me?" 

"For all practical purposes — yes." 

"Oh! — aie! — very independent," she said. "You 
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need no help from me, then, after all, in this matter of 
finding your way, finding yourself? My prescrip- 
tion's cured you even more completely than I an- 
ticipated. To put it vulgarly, dinner's done the job." 

Rupert stepped up on to the hearth. Sat down in 
the near corner of the settle, a space between himself 
and her. 

"Oh! you were right. Aren't you always right in 
your diagnosis? — I fancy so. Dinner soothed and 
replenished — still there's more to it than merely 
that v 

"What more — or rather more what?" 

"Philosophy, religion, poetry — occult influences, 
curious arts — a smack of morals too, perhaps." 

She held up her hands, smiling. 

"Spare me, spare me! Mercy of heaven, what a 
list!" 

'They all come into it — honestly they do." 

"Impressive — mighty impressive — but a trifle 
heavy, don't you think — rhetorical, magniloquent?" 

"Decidedly heavy and magniloquent — but I can't 
help that." 

He bowed himself together, his wrists on his parted 
knees, his hands between them hanging limp. 

"You know I am in love with you — horribly, bliss- 
fully in love." 

"Quick work," she said. 

"Not so particularly quick — because I plunged, or 
rather you plunged me, into deep water at once. 
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There was no process of arriving. I was in, before 
I knew, up to the neck. Your voice n 

"My voice? You have never heard my voice,* the 
interrupted imperiously. 

"Oh! coiqe, come/' he protested. "live never 
ceased to hear it, awake or asleep, day or night, since 
the shepherd boy first spoke, out on the moor two 
evenings ago, after rousing me with — with a kiss." 

She looked down, drawing her feet back from the 
heat of the fire. 

"I did believe you were dead." This with a 
vastly becoming air of self -exculpation and apology. 
"In the immensity of my relief at discovering you 
only slept, I behaved, I own, unconventionally. Pure 
thankfulness, taking the simplest form of expression." 

"Why should you be so particularly thankful? 
Wasn't I an intruder — an abhorred tourist, violating 
your mountain sanctuary?" 

"But, Rupert Seeker,' ' she said, "hasn't it ever 
occurred to you you're an exceptionally attractive 
specimen of humanity? If you'd been some under- 
sized, under-bred young fright, I'm afraid I should 
have passed you by on the other side, like the priest 
and Levite in the parable." 

The opening sentence of this speech so riveted 
her hearer's attention that he failed to attach any 
intelligent meaning to the rather incriminating se- 
quel. Rupert raised his head, his face alight, ad- 
mirably youthful and eager. 
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"I did please you — I do please you?" he asked 
her. 

"You charming innocent, if you hadn't pleased me, 
do you imagine for one single instant you'd ever 
have been admitted here — let alone, that you'd be 
here still?" 

"Then," Rupert cried, sitting upright, leaning a 
little towards her — "there's hope, after all." 

"Hope of what?" 

"Oh! of escape, of success. Hope I'm not going 
to be bundled down quick into hell. I've been a 
little crazy — got rattled. Lost myself, as I told you. 
To-night I distrusted you, when I found you'd done 
what I asked, shown yourself as a woman, putting on 
those glorious clothes for me. Now I understand. 
Fd no cause to distrust you. Your will is good to- 
wards me. Indulge me, in your admirable clemency 
a little further! Tell me your name, let me know 
who you are?" 

"Come nearer," she said. 

She held out her arms to him. Took his face into 
her two hands, kissed him on the mouth. Drew his 
head down onto the curve of her breast and held it 
there. 

"Lie still," she told him. "Lie still." 

And as, from agonizing excess of delight, he could 
not but sob, she passed her finger tips with fine lin- 
gering touches over his temples and cheek, pressed 
her lips tenderly to his forehead and his hair. 
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Outside the storm bellowed. Tore round the hoi 
in wind and rain, and fled shrieking down the valley. 
The noise of the river was as that of an angry mob 
hoarse with shouting. In the room thin cutting 
draughts ran to and fro, in which the short red twill 
window curtains swayed and the candle flames curt- 
sied and quivered. But the deep chimney space was 
lapped in warmth ; and, save for the dry whispering 
of the burning turfs, in drowsy quiet. 

For a time all desire of speech or movement fell 
away from him. Drugged with ecstasy, Rupert only 
asked continuance of the enchanted present, his head 
resting upon that most lovely pillow. For wasn't she 
the wonder of the world incarnate, this woman of gold 
and ivory, who held him, body and soul alike, in 
thrall? Yet, as though the rapture to which he, half- 
fainting, was captive, were not sufficient, she presently 
began to sing to him. At first merely a wordless 
crooning; then in mezza voce — notes pure, rounded, 
and, though subdued, of rarely distinguished qual- 
ity — the tender invocations and wistful cadences of 
Brahm's "Sandmannchen." 

But as, for the second time, the refrain 
reached, esctasy gave place to an emotion less trai 
cendental. Rupert put up his hand. 

"Stop," be prayed her. *'In mercy stop, or m; 
heart will break." 

He raised himself, drew away. Slipped back into 
his corner of the settle trembling. 
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"You were right," he said. "I had never heard 
your voice. I'm not sure, divine though it is, I ever 
want to hear it again. It raises new issues — comes 
between us, takes you away from me. Who are you? 
What are you? Why are you hidden here in this 
lonely place? You to whom, with such a gift and 
such a method — as I can't but recognize though I'm 
no expert — all the kingdoms of the world and their 
glory, of right, belong?" 1 

"Ah me, ah me, ah me!" she cried, laughing, half 
angry, half tearfully. "You foolish, wilful, head- 
strong boy, what have you done! Our pretty game 
is finished. The end was bound to come soon. 
In any case, it would only be an affair of hours. 
But I, in my vanity, have hastened the catastrophe, 
by singing to you. I took for granted you were too 
ignorant to know the worth of my singing. You 
have been a delightful plaything — play-fellow, shall 
I say? That pleases your pride better. And it's 
a thousand pities you've proved a wee bit too clever 
—otherwise " 

Just then the door leading from the kitchen opened, 
letting in a rush of air which stirred the grey ash 
on the hearth and fanned the turfs into quick flame. 
Carrying a tray of silver — spoons, forks, coffee serv- 
ice — Elizabeth, of the unyielding countenance, en- 
tered. She placed the tray on the bare dinner table 
and, turning back the hinged lid of the oak hutch, be- 
gan putting the silver articles methodically away. 
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In moving to and fro between the hutch and table, she 
glanced more than once at her mistress, and her mis- 
tress' guest, seated in the chimney corner. 

Her presence and observation dispelled the sweet 
remnants of Rupert's rapturous stupor. It did more 
— stirred the fighting blood in him. 

"I don't admit that anything^ ended or finished 
between us, except as a game. The reality, to which 
the game acted as veil, as cover, remains." 

"I think not." 

Elizabeth closed down the lid of the hutch and 
went her way. As the door of the kitchen shut be- 
hind her, Rupert got up, came a step nearer, and 
stood, serious, resolute, looking down at the figure 
of ivory and gold, canopied and backed by the black- 
ness of the hooded settle. 

"I please you. You've said so. And I love you, 
as I'd no conception it was possible to love anyone, 
anything, in heaven or earth. I have told you — to the 
point of weariness, I'm afraid — all there is to tell 
about myself and my people. There are things you 
owe it me, I think, to tell me in return. But before 
you do so, will you answer this single question. Is 
it possible — not now perhaps, but some day — in the 
future — you would marry me?" 

She slowly shook her head — slowly and a trifle 
sadly too. 

"Impossible, you adorable child," she said. "Ut- 
terly and entirely impossible." 
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Rupert's lips trembled. His face blanched, was 
seamed by emotion. But he spoke calmly. 

"Why is it impossible? Pd worship you, wait on 
you hand and foot — mould my tastes, my thoughts, 
all I am, all I could make myself, to the shape you 
desired." 

"And so stultify yourself and kill desire in me — 
bore me. Yes, you would, you would. It's in the 
nature and constitution of things — not to be avoided. 
I should grow tired of your devotion — tired of your 
mind, your habits, tired even of your body. It's no 
use, my dear, no use. Better break you a little 
now, than break you to pieces later. My voice stands 
between us, takes me away from you. I love it better 
than I have ever loved or ever shall love any man. 
In a life such as mine men come and men go. You 
came, Rupert Seeker, and now the hour has struck 
and you must go. Don't cry for the moon, dear 
child. It's a cold, barren planet, its light only bor- 
rowed — so those wise in science say. Better believe 

them " 

She swept across, put her hand on his shoulder, 
drew his hand round her waist, stepped down from 
the hearth onto the flagged floor, gently forcing him 
onward. 

"You ask who I am, what I am?" — and she named 
an operatic singer so great, so world famous, 
that the name cannot be written here, — because this 
story — of course — is true. 
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"Now apply your mind to your profession/' she 
said. "Blossom into an ambassador. Marry your 
cousin, Rosamund Leyoester — good-bye — good-bye — 
thank God, I've not harmed you n 

She pushed him roughly aside, ran down the room, 
her stiff golden skirts bellying out behind her, and 
drummed with both fists on the kitchen door. 

"Elizabeth," she called aloud. "Elizabeth, I want 
you. Come at once, do you hear. At once, before 
it's too late — before I repent." 

She fled up the narrow creaking stairs. Elizabeth 
sedately followed her. A few seconds later Rupert 
heard the key turn and the bolt shot. 

He too went up the creaking stairs. Changed his 
clothes, filled his pack with all his small possessions; 
and went out into the black violence of the night. 
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HE arrived by the public conveyance — a hy- 
brid motor-bus of phenomenal joltiness — 
from Siena, distant about thirty miles by 
the high road. The hire of a private car was easily 
within his means, and slavish worship of economy 
did not figure in the list of his personal weaknesses. 
He appreciated comfort and cultivated appearances. 
But to arrive at his destination with anything ap- 
proaching a flourish was to invalidate much of his 
pleasure in reaching it. For the idea, just now 
governing his movements, was to cut adrift, neither 
to tow nor to be towed by the very respectable ship 
of his habitual circumstances. He proposed nothing 
else, indeed, than to give the slip to the Town Coun- 
cillor and Alderman of the great Midlandshire indus- 
trial centre and city of his birth; to sink the senior 
partner of the firm of Besley Wright and Co., 
Limited, whose excellently well-found and up-to-date 
Department Stores supply the more select portion of 
the two million odd inhabitants of the said city and 
centre, with their clothes, their furniture, and multiple 
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other requisites of modern civilized existence. Him- 
self, in all aspects and relations thereunto obtaining, 
he put behind him, resolved to take holiday from 
every obligation they connoted and involved. Free 
as air, fresh as a daisy, although a trifle pompous in 
manner and globular in form — the not unnatural fruit 
of his fifty years of prosperous living — he fared forth 
into the promised land of prolonged and cherished 
dreams. 

It flattered his patriotism and still more his civi 
piety to believe himself possessed of a special lien 
upon that same promised land. For, in the middle 
years of the Victorian era, had not a woman of his 
native country, a man of his native city, engaged, 
too, like himself, in trade — though not, as he owned, 
of the lower, retail order — enshrined the respective 
splendours of mediaeval and post- Reformation Italy 
in two novels of uncommon literary and historic 
worth? These books had fascinated his adolescence. 
In his maturity they held him captive still. Some 
day — hadn't he youthfully sworn it? — he would him- 
self ply crowbar and mattock in the enchanted quarry 
whence they were hewn. Some day, leaving roaring 
streets and sullen, smoke-thickened skies, his monster 
shop, its high pressure routine and activities, leav- 
ing local politics, Aldermanic business and banquets, 
he would go, he would see, would steep himself in the 
translucent and storied atmosphere of that berwitching 
classic country. 
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For each of us, given faith and patience, with 
— for seasoning — a pinch of pluck, Some-day will 
turn into To-day, if we please. And for Mr. Besley 
Wright, when this truthful report of his experiences 
commences, To-day had very sensibly and agreeably 
dawned. 

Quitting his villa at Edgington — presided over by 
an unmarried sister of middle age — early in May, 
he had, in the course of the last three weeks, visited 
in turn Pisa, Florence, Siena. They delighted, daz- 
zled, in a manner surfeited him; yet failed somehow 
entirely to satisfy his inward need. Like Shakes- 
peare's plays, as he at once ruefully and humorously 
told himself, they were "too full of quotations/' 
their beauties already too familiar at second-hand. 
Moreover the throng of tourists, Anglo-Saxon, Amer- 
ican, Teutonic, prostrating before them, fussed and 
flurried him. In such promiscuous company things 
poetic and romantic were cheapened. Exaltation be- 
came slightly ridiculous, concentration a strain. 
How shall a man of feeling court the love of his 
life midst a polyglot herd? How, with decency, en- 
joy his mistress' intimacy under the fire of alien eyes? 

Hence this flight by hybrid motor-bus, of phenom- 
enal joltiness, across southern Tuscany, to the ancient, 
high-perched hill-town of his choice, which — for 
reasons which may presently appear — it would be in- 
vidious more particularly to name. 

Now arrayed in summer-weight, black and white 
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shepherd's plaid suiting, with soft pink and cream 
silk shirt, starched and polished stand-op collar, 
brown boots, white spats, and ten-guinea Panama — 
neat as a new pin, notwithstanding the heat and dust 
of an impetuous cross-country journey — he descended 
from that nerve-racking vehicle before the Locanda 
Biagini, the town's principal and, at first sight, rather 
grimly venerable inn. 

Regardless of local observation, on the part of the 
tottering very old and tottering very young, regard- 
less, too, of a beautiful, red-baize aproned youth 
who, shouldering his smart portmanteau and dressing- 
bag, in liquid accents bade him enter, he stood a 
moment in enraptured contemplation. 

Looking back, by the way he had come, the nar- 
row, roughly paved street plunged downward between 
dark house-fronts, precipitous and frowning as a cliff 
face. Looking forward, some fifty paces distant, it 
opened upon the generous, sun-bathed space of a tri- 
angular piazza, two sides of which were flanked by 
stately machicolated buildings — massive palaces of 
brown hewn-stone and a fine Romanesque cathedral 
set on a wide-stepped platform, with slender soaring 
campanile, and flattened, honey-yellow dome. The 
third lay clear to the south-west, giving upon a vast 
panorama — pale, shimmering to indistinctness in the 
noon tide glare — of broken, bosky foot-hills, leagues 
of flat marsh land, in places redeemed to cultivation, 
intersected by straight, silver-glinting dykes and bor- 
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dered by a cobalt, shining sea. Against this daz- 
zling landscape, and piercing the unclouded sky 
above, black spires of cypress showed in clear relief, 
as did the gentler outlines of a row of handsome 
plane-trees shading the promenade at the edge of 
the piazza, which had for parapet the top of the 
town wall. 

Glancing at all this, and in this glance sampling 
both the immediate charm and rare promise of it, 
our dapper, not to say dressy, little modern pilgrim 
took off his ten-guinea Panama, and stood bareheaded, 
childlike in mood, thankful in spirit. For was not 
this the Italy of his dreams? And was not the tow- 
rope fastening him to habitual circumstance severed 
at last? His candid, though shrewdly appraising 
eyes grew misty — for upon his soul he veritably be- 
lieved it was! 

Tien with the light dancing step — admiration and 
model of a whole generation of shop-walkers at 
Besley Wright and Co.'s Department Stores — he 
tripped forward to be engulfed, to be bodily swal- 
lowed up by the arched and vaulted portal of the ven- 
erable inn. 

n 

Extended upon a long-seated, red-cushioned cane 
chair, and permitting himself the digestive ease of an 
unbuttoned waistcoat, our pilgrim from the smoke- 
thickened English Midlands, reviewed his impres- 
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sions and surroundings, to pronounce them, like the 
work of the Creator, "very good." 

He had — declining on particulars — lunched ol 
n'ssof/o— garnished with a cock's ruddy comb and 
wattles, pins the assorted entrails of the gallant fowl — - 
a veal cutlet of excellent tenderness, goafs milk cheese 
and fresh fruit, washed down by draughts of pleas- 
antly harsh country wine. In this repast he traced 
Virgilian touches as grateful to his literary, as were 
its material components to his carnal, appetite. And 
now he rested, his chair stationed, just outside a win- 
dow of his frescoed bed-chamber, upon the loggia run- 
ning the whole breadth of the Locanda Biagini on the 
pian nobile— otherwise the first floor. A spacious, 
lofty place — dull pink and yellow painted in ara- 
besques upon a russet ground — which, between a 
range of square brick pillars, commands the Cathe- 
dral piazza and extensive view. 

Throughout its close packed mass of buildings, 
from outer wall to towering thirteenth century for- 
tress — crowning the apex of the hill — the steep-climb- 
ing little town drowsed, silent and airless, in the 
afternoon heat. Besley Wright inclined to drowsi- 
ness, also, lulled by mental and physical satisfac- 
tions. But struggled against the slumberous infec- 
tion, reckoning obedience to it a waste of oppor- 
tunity; only to lose himself, to nod, and presently, 
with faint, comfortable gruntings, fairly compose 
himself to sleep. 
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When at last he awakened, the sun had journeyed 
so far westward as to throw long shafts of light in 
between the pillars of the loggia, and bar the fine 
neutral tones of its tessellated pavement with alter- 
nating purple and gold. Other changes, besides this 
invasion of sunshine, had meanwhile taken place. 
But slyly, softly, so that Mr. Wright's awakening was 
without jar or jump — a gradual response rather to 
deepening consciousness of being by some, as yet un- 
discovered, creature critically and intently watched. 

A disturbing sensation; and one which in face of 
the novelty of his general situation — coupled with 
awkward recollection of that ungirt waistcoat — dic- 
tated caution. Therefore from between half -closed 
eyelids our still semi-recumbent friend noted first 
the presence of a wooden easel bearing a half -finished 
canvas; and secondly, his back turned towards it as 
he bestrode a rush-bottomed chair, that of a young 
man, lean and loose limbed, clothed in a painter's 
blouse and white flannel trousers, neither of which 
could claim very recent acquaintance with the wash- 
tub. A somewhat slovenly and go-as-you-please 
figure, so Besley Wright — himself a stickler for ap- 
pearances, for niceties of style and toilette, notwith- 
standing that just now unfastened waistcoat — couldn't 
but reflect! 

Further inspection revealed a mop of black hair, 
altogether too long and thick for fashion, thrown 
back from a high square forehead. A face, sallow 
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and shaven, presenting straight black eyebrows — the 
eyes were downcast — a long nose, bony at the root, 
square at the tip, that drooped to a wide, thin-lipped 
mouth, sensitive, inclined to movement, the corners of 
it just now amusedly, not to say mockingly, drawn 
up. 

Upon the flat top of the chair-back rested an open 
sketch book, in which the young man, armed with 
a stick of charcoal, rapidly and lightly drew. And, 
concerning the subject of that drawing Besley Wright 
entertained so little doubt, that he blushed fiery crim- 
son from mingled shyness and offence. 

Which blush, the draughtsman, almost immediately 
perceiving, waved his hand and charcoal with disarm- 
ing friendliness. 

"Oh! I know, my dear sir, I know!" he genially 
cried. "You can't reproach me more heartily than 
I reproach myself. Fm guilty of a positively scan- 
dalous impertinence in thus attempting to fix you 
on paper without having asked your permission — 
or should be guilty were not the temptation to which 
I succumb so over-powering. For, what you don't 
and can't know is how adorable you looked — at once 
so amazingly incongruous and so beatifically placid 
and content. Sleep, you see, is a mighty revealer. 
It opens the door — sometimes inconveniently wide — 
upon truth. But in your case there was no inconven- 
ience, not a speck. The quality of your soul, of 
your nature, became as evident as that of your cloth- 
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ing; and the two offered so instructive, 4 so richly 
human a contrast, that to leave it unrecorded would 
have been nothing short of criminal. In the name of 
Tuscany, cradle of humanists and the humanities, I 
give you my word I couldn't do it. In daring to pic- 
ture you, while you slept, of two sins offering them- 
selves for commission I swear I chose the least — 
the most venial. No sin at all, indeed. A slighted 
convention at worst ; which, having looked on your un- 
clothed soul and the sweetness, the inexhaustible hos- 
pitality and tolerance of it, I'm happily certain you'll 
forgive. Oh! yes," this, to his hearer, very extraor- 
dinary young man continued: "In essentials, my 
dear sir, I gauge your disposition better than you 
gauge it yourself — and find it compact of goodness. 
So that, although, just now, you're huffy with me — as 
it's natural you should be — I wager you'll come round 
in the end. Come round, I swear, to the point of 
giving me your blessing ; and thereby add, as I clearly 
foresee, quite enormously to the joys of my observ- 
ing and enquiring, if otherwise insignificant, exis- 
tence." 

But now Mr. Wright sat erect, his neatly shod feet 
very much on the floor, in the concrete obvious sense, 
that is, of the statement. In another sense his feet 
and the floor seemed almost alarmingly to have parted 
company, so that they kicked in space, seeking the 
solid ground of social usage, of precedent, and find- 
ing none. 
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For this slovenly, go-as-you-please young man' 
talk was of a tone and temper unlike those of any 
talk he had ever yet listened to. The largeness of 
its optimism, the unblushing confidence of its assump- 
tions, left him — Besley Wright — gasping. The de- 
livery of it, moreover, he found rapid to the verge 
of inducing vertigo. It probed and plumbed whilst 
skipping hither and thither with bewildering agility. 
Praised and flattered, rubbing you altogether the right 
way; only, with a sudden turn of the wrist, sharply to 
pinch and rul> you altogether the wrong one. Yet 
without spite, as our mentally kicking pilgrim ad- 
mitted; without, he honestly believed the smallest 
desire of cruelty. For its apparent impertinence, like 
its rather staggering familiarity, remained oddly im- 
personal—as that of a summer breeze, innocently 
slapping your cheek, whisking the hat from your 
head and sending it dancing. 

Thus did the high colour of offence by degrees, 
soften, grow faint and still fainter. The fellow wi 
not devoid either of originality or of culture, 
which point armed by a perspicacity, as it seemed to 
his hearer little short of diabolic, the said fellow on 
a sudden renewed the bombardment with: 

"Ah! you weaken, by Bacchus, already you weaken, 
proving me correct in my forecast! Sooner than I 
dared hope I begin to have you — which is delightful. 
Only, as preface to our dawning friendship, one 
word more about this drawing." 
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He tapped the open sketch book. 

"You supposed a caricature, thereby doing me in- 
justice. For that base business I leave to apes, be- 
lieve me, to savages or degenerates — beings, at either 
extreme of the scale, in whom art isn't yet born or 
has grown old to decay and rottenness. I stand at 
the sane and happy centre, certain that every man, 
as its pleased God to make him, is worthy of my 
reverent attention. What I pray for is wit enough 
to set down faithfully that which I see and still more, 
see into — the precious step further of the intelligence, 
which discovers the living body behind the clothes 
it wears, and the immortal soul behind the mortal body 
it inhabits. I wish as little to tarnish refined gold as 
foolishly to re-gild it, to foully deflower the lily as 
to plaster its surface with any of my own poor gaudy 
pigments." 

Engagingly, his black mop-head on one side, he 
proceeded: 

"My dear Mr. Wright, do you catch my meaning as 
applied to yourself, and so more completely and 
generously forgive me?" 

Then, for our friend started, shrewd candid eyes 
growing round and mouth tightening in the sharpness 
of surprise. 

"Your name?" the other said. "You wonder how 
the deuce I've come by it so glibly? Why the local 
register, in which you've so legibly inscribed it and 
your address, enlightened me, to begin with — inci- 
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dentally whetting my ever ready curiosity before I sat 
eyes on you. While, to go on with, Signora Biagini, 
our handsome padrona, waylaid me, bubbling, posi- 
tively bubbling, on my return from a divine morn- 
ing ramble through the chestnut woods back of the 
town. You see we don't live precisely on what you 
may call the gang-plank here. Only occasionally 
does the foreign element penetrate our chaste seclu- 
sion, and that in the form of some eager, educative 
British, or shrill Transatlantic spinster, breathing Rus- 
kin and Hare and such Victorian dead-alive gossip- 
ings and sentimental pedantries. Visits from alien 
magnates, of your opulent quality, are rare as 
those of angels — hence excitement of the liveliest. 
Throughout the placid Locanda Biagini agitation 
verging on the furious! Not that la padrona would 
let you detect the depth or extent of it. Oh! it's 
not for nothing they're reared in the country of 
Machiavelli, these Tuscan ladies of the burgher class. 
They've a pride, a manner, a knack of precisely not 
giving themselves away! In girlhood, so many 
shy-eyed, slender, tender, pure-faced Madonnas, they 
ripen later — history running backwards with them 
from Christian to pagan — into splendid semblance of 
the Bona Dea, of Cybele, worshipful, deep-bosomed 
mothers and matrons, an earth power and repose about 
them venerable as time itself, matriarchal, geomantic, 
before which every rational man born of woman must 
of necessity make obeisance baring his head." 
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The conclusion of this, otherwise, discursive and 
somewhat extravagant, discourse was marked by a dig- 
nity and gravity of utterance, which appealed to 
Besley Wright. 

He stood erect now, divorced from the sleep-en- 
gendering embrace of the red-cushioned chair, and 
slowly, absently rebuttoned the relaxed fronts of his 
waistcoat. 

Yes — decidedly he liked that gravity. Felt it to 
ring true; and so found it stimulating, reassuring. 
His feet ceased to kick in space. They were firmly 
planted, strong to bear him on journeyings, as he 
now believed, stranger and more extended than any 
dreamed of during the years of his wandering in the 
commercial wilderness, seeking time and opportunity 
to enter the Promised Land. He fumbled with those 
waistcoat buttons, his hands a little shaky. He was 
moved, touched. Wasn't the position momentous? 
For hadn't he to-day veritably entered that same cov- 
eted country, crossing the bed of Jordan dry-shod — 
per hybrid motor-bus — to find on the further bank of 
the sacred stream this very singular young man wait- 
ing to be his guide? 

His guide? Precisely that. Suddenly intelli- 
gence jumped to the fact as the thing fore-ordained, 
as the thing intended. He knew it, and, beyond all 
question the young man knew it also. They had thus 
surprisingly come together because, in the plan and 
pattern of determined things, come together they must. 
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Hence, the preceding and peculiar conversation, or 
rather monologue — since the talking had been exclu- 
sively on one side. Hence the, at first, wrath pro- 
voking sketch. He saw it all, bless you, saw it as 
plain as print! Saw, moreover, that to deny, to resist, 
would be childish, impious even, a flying in the face 
of — which should he call it? — Providence or Fate. 

Thus was our pilgrim from the stolid English Mid- 
lands carried out of his normal self, exalted, excited, 
ravished to amazing issues; yet, in the midst of his 
elation, a trifle anxious and distressed. To have 
Destiny take an active and conspicuous hand in our 
individual affairs is a high compliment of course. 
But isn't it also a little alarming, as giving those affairs 
an importance and solemnity from which, in common 
modesty, we shrink? Volumes have been written 
about the tragedy of unanswered prayer. An equal 
number might, not impossibly, be as truly written 
about the lively embarrassment of prayer directly 
answered. — Certain it is, in any case, that at this 
juncture Besley Wright felt qualmish, felt a sinking 
at the pit of his mental stomach, and caught him- 
self casting more than one wistful glance at the sev- 
ered tow-rope, heretofore attaching him to a smugly 
safe shop-keeping and aldermanic past. There were 
some seconds during which he was consciously 
tempted to make the grand refusal, incontinently to 
bolt back across Jordan into the commercial wilder- 
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ness, leaving the promised land and all its enlighten- 
ments to jolly well take care of themselves. 

The young man, meanwhile — his predestined guide 
— no longer bestrode the chair before the easel. He, 
too, had risen and stood, charcoal in hand, alternately 
inspecting his drawing upon the page of the open 
sketch book, and the round, sleep-rosy original of it. 
He did not speak; but his eyes asked pertinent ques- 
tions, while an amused assurance flickered about 
his wide, thin-lipped mouth. 

And this worked upon Besley Wright, singularly 
affecting, holding, compelling him. So that, with a 
sighing, long drawn inhalation, he presently capitu- 
lated, made himself over, gave himself up — though 
not, he feared, as courageously resisting temptation 
to ignoble flight, but as weakly being unable to help 
himself. He was aware — had been, when he came 
to think of it, from the instant of his awakening — 
that this loose-limbed, shock-headed and apparently 
easy going companion took the upper hand, curiously 
imposing himself. There was no ignoring him, no 
getting away from the sense of him, because he fitted 
so completely into his existing environment, was so 
convincingly part and parcel of the surrounding 
scene. Face and figure, speech and gesture were 
somehow strangely in harmony with the hot afternoon 
sunshine, streaming in between the square brick pil- 
lars of this russet walled, arabesque painted place. 
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In harmony hotli with (hose grim, stately dark fronted 
atone palaces across the piazza and the great white and 
honey coloured romanesque church, with the blond 
soaring campanile and the black cypress spires; with 
the whole spirit and meaning, in short, of this steep, 
little walled and fortress-crowned city, saturated 
by thirty, forty, centuries of human history. He be- 
longed to each of the many ages it could number — 
Etruscan, Roman, Mediaeval, modem — -because he 
belonged to no one age in particular; but might figure 
— so, at least, our pilgrim half fearfully felt — as 
an expression and exponent of them all. He 

But, here Mr. Wright made a return upon himself, 
cautious business instincts coming uppermost. Imag- 
ination must be checked, rather than encouraged to 
run thus wildly riot. Self-respect demanded that a 
sense of proportion and personal dignity should be 
maintained. Really he must pull himself together. 
In furtherance of which end he settled his tie, 
cleared his throat, and, a trifle pompous, a trifle elab- 
orate in manner, advanced wilh the light dancing 
step — admiration and model of Midland salesmen and 
shop-walkers — extending a plump and dimpled hand. 

"Your conversation interests me extremely," he 
said politely. "I esteem myself fortunate in the 
opportunity afforded me of making your acquain- 
tance. Will you, therefore, pardon my mentioning 
the disadvantage I labour under in being ignorant of 
your name?" 
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The young man's flickering of assurance took a turn 
towards active laughter. 

"Delicious!" he exclaimed. Then — "And of my 
nationality. It's only fair, isn't it, I should account 
for them both?" 

'The pleasures of social intercourse are facilitated 
by an introduction," Mr. Wright suavely submitted. 

"And its possible dangers mitigated? 1 " 

Besley Wright waved this aside with: 

"The inference is yours, let me remark, not mine." 

"Admitted — though I'm afraid, in the present case, 
both name and nationality may strike you as a good 
deal mixed." 

"A basis for wider sympathies, for a more extended 
outlook." 

Here the young man did frankly laugh. 

"Delicious!" he again ejaculated. And "Here 

it is then, my dear sir. Pray make the best you can 
of it. My name is Caesar Munro; or more properly 
Cesare. I prefer the pronunciation trisyllabic. Yet 
I'm cockney bom. A Bloomsbury lodging house 
echoed my first wailings. My father was a Scotsman 
from Inverness, my mother a native of this gracious 
Tuscan country. In spite of differences of religion 
and of race — possibly because of them — he and she 
loved one another beyond what is common. They 
also loved art. She was a singer. He painted. 
They also loved me — their only child surviving in- 
fancy. 
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"And now?" — since the speaker paused. 

"God rest their souls, they both are dead." 

"You have my sympathy," Besley Wright hastened 
to murmur. 

"Thanks — for your sympathy is worth having, I 
think," the other said with unexpected gentleness. 
"As for the rest, my parents left me what fortune they 
possessed, a modest one. But they left me, also, 
something of their talents; with the consequence that 
I have a picture dealer on a string in Paris, a music 
publisher in London, from whom I can — at a push — 
extract coin of the realm in exchange for my produc- 
tions. The push is agreeably infrequent, since my 
habits and tastes are not costly — that is in the way of 
pounds, shillings and pence." 

He paused, and our pilgrim, transgressing his own 
code of good manners, asked a leading question; not 
because he wanted to do so, but because he felt com- 
pelled, constrained, because, in short, he couldn't help 
himself — he must. 

"Pardon me, in what way then?" he said. 

Munro's face wore an extraordinary expression at 
once of animal hunger and intellectual content. 

"Ah! that, my dear Mr. Wright," he said, "is ex- 
actly what I pray heaven — and the other place, too, if 
necessary — to let you witness, to let you find out." 

in 
These concluding words worried Mr. Wright, when 
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he stopped to think about them. Didn't they convey 
something like a challenge, like a threat? But in 
point of fact he seldom stopped ; and, during the en- 
suing week, had, to put it vulgarly, the time of his 
life. He basked in the present. He diligently 
delved in the past. Under the daily guidance of 
Cesare Munro — the young man stuck closer than any 
brother — he explored the many antiquities of the 
town and its vicinity. Paid tribute, also, to the 
charms of nature in the great chestnut woods behind, 
and on the heath and myrtle patched hillside below 
it — whence, looking westward across the dim-tinted 
Maremma, Elba shows, a blue purple island floating 
upon a shining blue sea. 

Thus were mind and body kept busily upon the run. 
He ate, drank, slept even, at high pressure — a sleep 
invaded by scurrying fantastic dreams. He donned 
a really inordinate number of clean, fancy silk shirts, 
niceness, under pressure of unusual exertion, recom- 
mending frequent change. With like frequency, in 
the seclusion of his frescoed bed-chamber, he soaked 
his feet — sorely tormented, poor brave things, by the 
dust of the highway and stones of the by-way — in 
water, heated over the spirit lamp of his comprehen- 
sive tea-basket, and freely impregnated with Reudel 
salts. He also, being, for all his outward small 
fripperies, a simple pious soul, thanked Cod for the 
largeness of enjoyable experience thus granted him. 
This Italian land proved no deceiver. Here, off the 
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beaten track, up against the unspoiled heart of her, 
she redeemed her promises right royally. 

In short our pilgrim was happy, even when his 
shirt stuck to his skin, his heels blistered and toes 
ached. 

Not only the place, but the people of it, ministered 
to his delectation. He found them courteous, anxious 
to please, decorous in bearing and habit. They never 
shouted, hustled or, apparently, got drunk — in these 
particulars offering how edifying a contrast to the 
inhabitants of the English commercial centre of his 
birth ! Only, at times, he was sensible they, somehow, 
put him a little bit about; because he read in their eyes 
and handsome distinguished faces more than he held 
the key to or could pretend to grasp. Something 
secret, intentionally withheld — so at least he fancied 
— he perceived in men and women, noble, official, 
burglar, peasant, beggar, alike. Only in infancy, or 
extreme old age, was it absent. And this, too, worried 
him — when he stopped to think. 
. But, as already stated, he seldom stopped. How 
could he, with Cesare Munro, constantly and con- 
versationally at his elbow? And to that long limbed, 
shock-headed young gentleman's conversation he was 
bound to listen. Its verve, its turn of wit, its wealth 
of matter, compelled him. Considering his years, 
the fellow knew quite amazingly much; yet remained 
clean mouthed, on the whole, and clean minded. 
Even on the prolific and perilous subject of woman 
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and women his talk rarely offended. This won Mr. 
Wright's special commendation; for with all his as- 
pirations after culture, certain very British middle- 
class prejudices and pruderies clung to him. Our 
pilgrim was sensitive in respect of the sex. And 
the Latin genius, whether pre- or post-Christian, has, 
as he often regretfully noted, a tiresome inclination 
to trail a salacious coat-tail, thereby — to the propri- 
etous — making discussion of its contribution both to 
life and letters a little difficult. 

Thus, to the last day of that enchanted week, things, 
taken all round, went merrily enough. Then, in the 
clear Italian heavens, the waxing moon reached her 
full — with results. A dangerous planet the moon, 
drawing other, stranger tides than those merely of 
ocean; and up to active mischief still, although by 
science so long since confidently accounted dead! 

That last day opened in clear sunshine. Presently 
grew basting, stayed basting, as though midsummer 
started the June month rather than closed it. By 
noon the wooden market booths were already cleared 
away. Already the painted ox-carts, bringing in 
country produce, turned on their homeward journey, 
creaking down steep gulf -like streets and out through 
the town gates, leaving the sunstruck piazza deserted. 
— In paint, scarlet just now proclaimed itself the 
fashion. Admirable in effect as against the sleek 
cream-white hides of the draught oxen — a colour 
scheme maintained in tasselled scarlet woollen nets 
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upon smooth bovine foreheads, and scarlet woolli 
bobbits dangling from outward curving black tip] 
horns. 

Through that burning afternoon — while red and 
yellow tulips drooped amid the green wheat of the 
low land — the town slept, behind shuttered windows 
and closed doors. Silently it rested; and, as though 
holding its breath, surely waited, too. 

But waited for what? Besley Wright wondered, 
asked himself. Although again extended in the red- 
cushioned chair on the loggia, with ungirt waistcoat 
and alone — Cesare Munro and his stream of talk with- 
drawn he didn't know whither — our pilgrim was not 
among the sleepers, had time, for once, to stop, to 
think. For this opportunity of repose, this holiday 
from effort, he should have been grateful. But some- 
how he wasn't. The bright excessive silence began to 
get oddly on his nerves. Everybody and everything 
had, a little too obviously, stopped also. All waited, 
husbanding energy against that which would presently 
come to pass. And what that might be he didn't 
know, failed even to imagine. This worried him 
also. 

As the siesta prolonged itself, he listened to the 
silence so strangely prevailing throughout the usually 
cheerful Locanda Biagini, the piazza, the whole an- 
cient little walled city, till it sang in his ears. He 
longed that something would break it — a footstep, a 
rumble of wheels, that a cicala would fiddle, even 
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a tree-toad croak! Yet durst not make the smallest 
movement to break it himself. The word "spell- 
bound" occurred to him — silly, sensational, a mere 
phrase, he had heretofore reckoned it. Now it took 
on a real meaning. Spellbound, yes — an influence 
from without almost fearfully imposing itself. Oh! 
decidedly worrying — uncomfortable, unpleasant, a 
state of things you didn't, so to put it, know your way 
round. The villa residence at Edgington, heavy skies 
and sooty atmosphere notwithstanding, along with the 
big department stores, took on unsuspected attractions. 
He felt surprising sympathy towards his earlier 
walk in life. The board-room beckoned. The 
counting-house allured. How protective the alder- 
manic robe! How respectable the shop! And for 
what had he exchanged them? Did all seekers after 
knowledge, all devotees of the historic past suffer 
like reactions? He pitied them, poor dears, dis- 
heartened and deceived ones, if they did. 

Surely it grew late. Very cautiously he turned his 
head. — Witness the shadows thrown by the square 
brick pillars, which crossed the tessellated pavement 
and climbed the russet inner wall. But the clear 
heat was unabated. He felt no evening freshness. 
No breeze swept up from the sea, as was customary 
about sunset, to whisper through the cypress 
spires and stir the foliage of the planes. One might 
imagine such warmth, silence, stillness, as precursor 
of some convulsion of nature, a hurricane or earth- 
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quake shock. But it wasn't thus, somehow, it no' 
affected him. He seemed to apprehend violence 
the moral, the spiritual, rather than the pbysi 
zone. 

This apprehension worked upon him to an extent 
he was really ashamed of. He called himself pusil- 
lanimous; a poltroon. If he could not be a hero at 
least let him be a man — this while wiping the sweat 
off bis forehead, the contemptible cold sweat of fear. 
Really be despised himself; and — an instant later — 
clapping hands over ears, literally bounced and 
bounded from his chair. 

For sound had come, and with a vengeance, in 
shattering reverberations. From the cathedral cam- 
panile a bell harshly clanged and clanged. Was an- 
swered and echoed from every belfry throughout the 
city — the churches are many- — -till the air rocked with 
a clamour of brazen tongues. 

For some detestable seconds our pilgrim stood dis- 
tracted. Then, again getting in touch with probabil- 
ities, be remembered. They rang the Angelus, of 
course. And how often, during the last enchanted 
week, at sunrise, noon and sunset, had he not been 
moved, been charmed by that poetic threefold re- 
minder of Cod*9 unfailing grace? His Protestant 
soul welcomed — with the simple piety which, happily, 
lies deeper than the warring creeds — the celestial 
solace of its voice. But there was nothing celestial 
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or consoling about it now! The bells rent and rasped, 
a tocsin advertising danger, warning of revolt. 

As, reaching their prescribed number, the strokes 
ceased, other sounds arose. Doors rattled open, 
wooden shutters slapped back. Within the Locanda 
Biagini he heard hurried scamperings, the padrona 
calling, servants calling in response; and, above this 
admired confusion, close at hand, a reflowing of 
Cesare's accustomed stream of talk. 

"At last, dear Mr. Wright, we are restored to one 
another. But let me entreat you to waive ceremony 
for once. Time is precious. Don't therefore change 
the beautiful clothes yQU at present wear. We dine 
early to-night in preparation for the coming show." 

"What show?" our dazed pilgrim said, his plump 
person all aquiver, his wits still astray. 

"Ah! there you have me! The event will prove. 
Just as much of a show — sublime, idiotic, non-exist- 
ent even — as each of us brings eyes to see with, brains 
to comprehend — a test of individual capacity in pres- 
ence of things peculiar and remote. But I fancy — 
have fancied from the first glad hour of our acquain- 
tance — you'll stand the test. Some don't — or can't, 
or won't. Truth was ever the enemy of privilege, of 
preconceived ideas. — But now my best and dearest 
Mr. Wright, don't let's delay. Fortify yourself 
against the ordeal with liquor and with meat. Come, 
come and dine." 
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In the cortile of the Locanda Biagini, where lemon 
and orange trees flourisli around a stone fountain, the 
old, one-eyed, black and white spotted pointer, rais- 
ing a pink muzzle, howled to the eternal stars. 

Hearing the dog, Besley Wright checked his airy 
progress beneath the vaulted inn-portal, and looked 
back in the direclion of the dolorous sound. He had 
dined well, if somewhat in haste and with girt loins 
— in obedience to hustling of Cesare Munro. Dur- 
ing the meal his spirits had risen. His confidence 
was restored. With a mental snapping of the fingers, 
he set forth to affront fresh adventure. But, being 
constitutionally tender hearted, this canine outcry 
could not but slightly disturb his reconquered peace 
of mind. 

"Dear, dear, most distressing!" he exclaimed. 
"Can nothing be done to pacify the poor animal? It 
is chained up, I suppose." 

Out of the encompassing shadows, a soft masculine 
voice replied in Italian — that of the beautiful, red- 
baize aproned youth, who, on the morning of his 
arrival, had shouldered his luggage. 

"Ponto is never chained up, Signor. He roams 
at large. But to-night his entrails are distended by 
the wind of fear. They ache. It is ever thus with 
him — with every dog in the city — when the moon ia 
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full and the churches locked, because we await the 
coming of those whom it is forbidden to name." 

Under cover of the encompassing shadows didn't 
our pilgrim see the beautiful youth both laugh and 
cross himself? He thought so. His disturbance 
deepened. 

"Pardon me," he said politely. "I fail to catch 
your meaning. My defective acquaintance with col- 
loquial Italian to blame, no doubt' 9 

He brightened, for here so agreeable an idea oc- 
curred to him that the howling dog was forgotten, 
the happy after dinner mood restored. Did the cryp- 
tic speech, perchance, imply that royalty incognito, in 
mufti, impended as visitant of this high perched 
and, though remote, historic little town? The trades- 
man who, by compulsion of hereditary circumstance, 
is also the courtier, blossomed within him once again. 

"The arrival, did I understand you to say, of 
personages whom it is hardly etiquette to name?" 

This eagerly, agreeably fluttered — since didn't he 
in flattering vision behold himself, Besley Wright, at 
least for one brief gilded hour, rubbing an aesthetic 
archeologic shoulder with princes and with kings? 

But the youth, stepping from the shadow into the 
lamplight — which more fully and delectably revealed 
his charms — addressed himself, not to our palpitating 
pilgrim, but to the latter's faithful companion, Cesare 
Munro. 
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"Madonna mia, is this then the first time? 9 ' he 
asked, in somewhat awestruck accents. "Is the Signor 
unprepared?" 

"And the cats? What of the cats, my good Rafael- 
lino?" Munro asked in return, with wary meaning 
glance and wary twisted lip. "Since we make ex- 
cursions into local national history, are their small 
interiors also riven by the winds of fear?" 

"Never in life, Signor," the other cried, quick to 
seize and act upon the hint thus given. "As always 
they display the courage of heroes, of devils, of an 
angry woman. To-night, I promise you they're not 
behindhand. An hour ago they began to collect from 
every quarter. By now they crowd the Cathedral 
steps, extended their lissom bodies along the lower 
branches of the plane trees, line up on the top of 
the town wall. They push, they fight for the best 
places, but slily, without noise." 

His head on one side, he spread out his hand- 
some hands, insinuating, delightfully confiden- 
tial. 

"By Bacchus, Signor, when one comes to think of 
it, why should they experience fear? Your dogs are 
slaves. They worship man their master, who rules 
them, as slaves are ever ruled, with chain and whip, 
heart-breaking kicks and curses. No cat was ever 
yet enslaved or its heart broken. Torture it. It 
dies. But dies free, defiant, splendidly revengeful. 
It scorns to worship man, having itself, by man, been 
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worshipped in ancient Egypt, centuries ago. Am I 
not correctly informed, Signor, is it not so?" 

Cesare Munro patted him on the shoulder. 

"Your learning and eloquence are great, oh! Ra- 
faellino mio," he declared. "Your facts indisputa- 
ble, your deductions sound." 

Then, tucking an affectionate hand under our in- 
creasingly bewildered pilgrim's elbow, he propelled 
the latter's rotund little figure — smartly cut grey and 
white, pin-stripe flannel suit, white satin tie, white 
suede Oxford shoes, ten guinea Panama and all — 
into the frowning canyon of the street. 

"Step out, dear Mr. Wright, step out," he gaily 
bade him. "It's time we took the field and secured 
front places along with these intrepid pussies. The 
moon rides high. The fun's about to begin; and not 
for worlds on worlds would I miss the intellectual 
and moral satisfaction of beholding you at grips with 
this affair/' 

But the order thus genially given proved difficult of 
execution. For the street, lately deserted, was now 
packed to suffocation. The entire population seemed 
afoot — old age and infancy excepted. In serried 
ranks, in close-formed companies, it moved, as in- 
spired by a single urgent compulsion, towards the 
moon-bathed, already thronged piazza, forcibly carry- 
ing our pilgrim along with it. 

This, under ordinary circumstances,, he might have 
resented as an infringement of his personal freedom 
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and dignity. But, from the moment he quitted the 
shelter of the hotel entrance, a singular doubt of die 
reality of all he heard, saw, even felt, possessed him. 
Never had he experienced a like mental condition. 
He distrusted the testimony of his own eyes, his own 
senses. Through a veil of disbelief — bewildering, 
even a little horrible — he beheld and participated in 
that which, apparently, followed. 

Immediately he felt vastly uncomfortable, being 
short of stature and consequently in some danger of 
stifling. The heat, as of a summer noon, still strangely 
prevailed, notwithstanding which, the majority of 
the crowd, both men and women, were darkly cloaked, 
veiled, or hooded. The air was heavy with the secu- 
lar odours of the narrow, mediaeval street, with that 
of insufficiently washed humanity, or frousty cloth and 
garments long laid by, plus trails of exotic man- 
ufactured fragrance as from some perfumer's coun- 
ter in Bond Street or the rue de la Paix. For these 
rathor sinister cloaked, hooded and veiled figures, 
pressing upon, enclosing, almost submerging him, be- 
longed to no one class or calling only. Local polite, 
even noble, society marched abreast with burgher, 
peasant, artizan. Constantly they spoke; but with 
the abrupt yet muffled utterance of those who labour 
under hardly restrained excitement of a vital kind. 
As constantly, so at least it appeared to our pil- 
grim, were their numbers mysteriously augmented. 
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Shapes — shadowy and unsubstantial — such as might 
have stepped straight off some Etruscan vase, some 
Roman sarcophagus, or from the canvasses and fres- 
coes of the great Tuscan and Umbrian masters, flitted 
momentarily into sight, unaccountably to vanish and 
be gone. These affected him, for all the heat and 
crush, as with a creeping chill. 

But on a sudden he was aware of violent impact, 
of a rush to right and left leaving space in the clear 
dusk of the mid-street, for the passage of a company 
of youths and young men — Rafaello of the Locanda 
Biagini assuredly amongst them? — A fine seriousness 
of demeanour, marked their progress. They paced 
proudly in flowing draperies, bare headed and bare 
armed. The foremost led a cream white heifer, she 
blindfolded with a linen cloth, garlands of flowers 
decking her neck and gilded horns. With out- 
stretched head she lowed, plaintively calling to her 
kind. 

Just opposite to where our pilgrim stood, pressed 
against the palpitating human wall, the beast, seized 
by nameless dread, possibly prevision of impending 
fate, backed, straining at the silken ropes which held 
her, in frenzied effort to break away. The young 
men closed in, straightened the terrified creature with 
the long white staves they carried and with their 
open hands. Their chanting voices drowned her low- 
ing. And, a shudder, not of pity but of heightened 
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excitement, running through it, the crowd closed in 
behind them and resumed its march, again bearing 
Besley Wright forward, whether he would or no. 



The moon stooped to her setting, and eastward, be- 
hind the campanile and cypress spires, stars grew 
faint in a whitening sky. By the dusky light of 
swinging lanterns, workmen — in the centre of the 
piazza — armed with crow-bars and wooden rollers, 
loaded blocks of carven marble on to a couple of 
low trolleys, each drawn by a five span ox-team. 
Near by, others handling buckets and bass brooms, 
swilled down and scoured the lozenge-shaped quarries 
of the pavement, blotched and pooled in places by a 
blackness of half -dried blood. 

And at the edge of the terrace — which has for para- 
pet the top of the town hall — his back turned to 
the activities of these scavengers and wreckers, our 
pilgrim stood in solitary meditation. His height 
just permitted of his chin resting — upon his folded 
hands — on the rough stone coping, as he gazed across 
the leagues of barely distinguishable landscapes lying 
far below. Over the Maremma, tracts and trails of 
mist held the dim silver of the moonlight as in solu- 
tion. A few coastwise lights pierced the tranquil 
gloom. Now and again a small chill wind drew up 
from the sea, shivered the leaves of the plane-trees 
overhead, only to be absorbed and swallowed by the 
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hot dry reek of the town. Close by a big brindled 
cat, crouched on the wall-top, watched him with green 
gleaming, lamp-like eyes and softly lashed its tail. 

I may confidently assert that never during the 
course of his amiable life had Besley Wright been 
drunk. Yet, just now, he both felt and looked very 
like one the worse for liquor. All superficial smart- 
ness had vanished. In person he was untidy, in at- 
titude dejected. A weary, dazed, apparently shrunken 
and dissolute little man, he leaned against the 
ancient masonry, limp chin resting on twitching 
hands. 

During the past night, conventions, proprieties, 
modesties, fundamental decencies indeed, had gone 
under. Faith and morals alike seemed to have suf- 
fered ship-wreck. He was on the rocks, very much 
on the rocks, bless you, and hopeless of any tide 
to float him off again. Hopeless of, because in great 
measure indifferent to, such refloating — drained of 
energy and emotion to the point of not caring a two- 
penny damn. And this, although for the first time — 
since the hell-fire sermons heard in the Little Bethels 
and Bethesdas of his, thereby tormented, Nonconform- 
ist childhood — damnation ceased to be a discredited 
theological proposition, taking on practical possibil- 
ities, revealing itself as a quite conceivably real and 
living thing. He could be damned. Might be 
damned. Was, not inconceivably, damned already; 
perhaps — it was no longer incredible. Perhaps hell 
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yawned, now hungry to suck him in. And for this rea- 
son- — 'that, against the immense and tranquil back- 
ground of barely distinguishable landscape and indis- 
tinguishable sea, his brain projected riotous, high- 
coloured pictures. 

Where, behind him on the piazza in the dusky 
lantern light, workmen now laboured, a mighty altar 
recently had stood, sculptured with licentious forms 
and symbols. Around it men and women, youths 
and maidens, no longer darkly hooded, cloaked 
or veiled, but stripped to the buff— save for wreaths 
and jewels, golden plaques and charms — had whirled 
in orgiastic dances, locked in one another's arms, 
prostrated themselves, adoring with gross rites and 
sacrificial slaughter Etrurian gods and gods of pagan 
Rome. 

And the worst of it was- — as he was aware even in 
his present condition of indifference and abjection — 
that the scenes, reproduced in these pictures, allured 
him. They answered to a cry from out dark places 
of his own nature, hitherto unsuspected. To him they 
were filled with grace and beauty, though morally re- 
volting. They satisfied his senses, steeped him in 
ecstasy, being exquisite as they were vile. He feared 
he would go hungry for them all his days. Yet to 
yield to that hunger spelled perdition. 

He leaned upon the wall and wept. 

For, as he just now read it, the promised land had 
rather knavishly betrayed him — not by withholding, 
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but by giving more than he ever asked. His studies, 
his peaceable archeologic and historic delvings in the 
past — such agreeable exercise of the intelligence! — 
had risen up and confronted him flushed with the 
colour and violence of life. Ghosts, out of all the 
intervening centuries, lovers and students — like him- 
self — of the pre-Christian dispensation, flitting from, 
who should say what purgatorial regions, have joined 
the modern votaries of that earlier and forbidden cult 
He understood the tocsin of that last evening's An- 
gelus; the howling of the dog, the sustained consum- 
ing heat. The meaning of all these was clear to 
him. And — and Munro? What part, in this catas- 
trophe of faith and morals, had that very illum- 
inating and articulate young man actually played? 

Then, as in answer to this thought, Munro's voice 
hailed him — but tentatively as one who prosecutes a 
somewhat questionable enterprise. 

"Mr. Wright," it called. "Is that you, my dear 
Mr. Wright?" 

For the instant our pilgrim was a prey to sullen re- 
sentment He could not bring himself to speak. 

Lean and loose-limbed the young man sauntered 
forward. 

"Good — good," he said, with a perhaps slightly 
forced resumption of his accustomed genial levity. 
"Fve sought for you as for lost treasure, since to- 
night's rather lively meeting broke up. But without 
success. I began to fear the whole affair had missed 
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fire, as far as you were concerned, and that you'd gone 
back to our excellent tavern, hours ago, and gone re- 
spectably to bed. But since you're here my hopes re- 
vive. Evidently you've stuck it all out in creditably 
valiant fashion.— So stand and deliver, dear Mr. 
Wright. I ache with curiosity. What have you seen?' 

The question met with no response. Munro came 
nearer, peering through the uncertain light. 

"Is anything wrong?" he enquired, in tones of solici. 
tude. "You haven't met with an accident? Are 
not injured, not ill? Ah! that's better," the young 
man declared, as our pilgrim turned his head. 

Yet doubted the truth of his assertion in the very 
act of making it, for the countenance turned on him 
embodied something approaching tragedy. He re- 
ceived an impression of drawn features, sagging 
cheeks, disordered complexion, general dejection and 
dishevelment which shocked him. It was quite ex- 
traordinarily painful to behold this bright, busy, 
kindly, vanitatious little bubble of a fellow in such 
unseemly disarray. 

Speaking at last — "You know best what I have 
seen," Besley Wright said. 

"There you're mistaken. I don't, on my honour, 
I don't— that's exactly the point," the other warily 
protested. "In this particular affair, each witness, 
each person — I speak from experience, from careful 
observation— sees only that which he brings with him 
the capacity of seeing. Accounts differ strangely, 
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Yours seemed, in my judgment, a test case of particu- 
lar interest, because by education, nationality, tradi- 
tion and antecedents, you are about as far away as any 
person well can be from this survival, manifestation — 
call it what you will. Therefore your testimony 
would be, as I felt, of tremendous value. I don't 
know, obviously can't know, and quite immensely 
want to know, your interpretation of the occurrences of 
the past night." 

'There were occurrences?" 

"Can you doubt that there were?" 

"I should be very glad to doubt — thankful to do 
more than doubt," Besley Wright ruefully said. 

But here extraneous sound and movement intruded 
upon the conversation. A hoarse, smothered shout- 
ing and creaking of timbers and of axletrees, as the 
teams straining under blows and goad, started the 
heavy laden trolleys across the vacancy of the now 
deserted piazza. Shouldering brooms and buckets the 
scavengers followed, their going hushed and furtive, 
as of those who fear observation since they ply a 
shameful trade. The cat, leaping from the parapet, 
streaked after them, like a thing demented, evilly 
possessed. 

And as men, vehicles, slow moving beasts, passed 
into the black jaws of the downward-plunging street, 
and so out of sight, the atmosphere surely became 
purer, fresher, as though some haunting miasma, some 
poisonous influence or emanation were removed. 
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Besley Wright, in any case, thought so, felt so. He 
straightened, preened, himself, quaintly regaining 
something of his accustomed rotundity of person, and 
along with that his innocent dignity, his ingenuous 
pomposity and self-respect. 

The whiteness of the eastern sky not only widened, 
meantime, hut took on faint tones of green and gold. 
Above the indeterminate greyness, covering still the 
packed buildings of (he ancient, high perched Tuscan 
town, dawn flung her delicate net over the summit of 
the campanile, which blushed rose red as the calix of 
a long stemmed, solitary flower. From the open bel- 
fry the Angelus rang out, lender, poetic, sweetly una- 
fraid. 

Pointing upward — "The vocal Mennon hails the 
birth of day," Munro ventured. 

"Say rather, with the Imperial apostate, "Thou 
hast conquered, oh! Galilean*!" Besley Wright re- 
turned. 

The younger man would have spoken, but our pil- 
grim raised his hand with a restraining gesture. 

"You are about to enquire, again, regarding my ex- 
periences of the past night," he said, very civilly yet 
with an admirable finality. "You must pardon me if 
I refuse to satisfy your curiosity. What I may have 
seen, still more may have imagined I saw, I propose to 
keep to myself. It will afford me interesting food 
for thought during my impending journey." 

"Journey, ray dear Mr. Wright?" 
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"Yes, I intend to take the public conveyance, this 
morning, for Siena, as first stage of my return 
journey to England. — Let me thank you for your 
agreeable and instructive society and bid you good- 
bye." 

"But, my dear Mr. Wright, why, why this haste, this 
frost, this ceremony?" Cesare cried, in accents of 
remonstrance, greatly surprised and distressed. 

"It is improbable that we shall have any opportu- 
nity of renewing our acquaintance,' 9 our pilgrim pur- 
sued imperturbably. "My excursion is over. I re- 
turn, and for good, to my municipal duties, my Edg- 
ington villa, and my department stores. Farewell. 9 ' 
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EVEN were Fillingers, with its gardens, its 
tapestries, its pictures, in itself a less de- 
lectable dwelling-place, I must recurrently 
have been drawn back to it by certain pious memories. 
For in my extreme youth, thanks to a pair of runa- 
way carriage horses and a coachman who disgrace- 
fully lost his head, my mother, my nurse, and I, with- 
out wish or will of ours, were very violently deposited 
before its hospitable entrance gates. 

Being, so tradition affirms, a well-cushioned infant, 
I escaped with no more serious damage than a roll in 
the mud — a wet July was at its wettest — and a few 
superficial cuts and bruises. But my nurse strained 
her back, while my poor lovely mother, in addition 
to extravagant alarm on my account, suffered a badly 
broken ankle. Whereupon Fillingers and its joint 
owners — Miss Agneta Paston and her widowed sister, 
Mrs. de Horsey — gathered us up and in with the 
liveliest demonstrations of sympathy. Insisted, 
further, upon housing us until such time as my nurse 
was restored to her accustomed usefulness, and my 
mother recovered alike from injury and shock. 
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She was delicate, and her convalescence but a slow 
one. During the course of it I like to picture the 
three charming young women — their age3 ranging 
between thirty and tliirty-five — wearing light, full- 
skirted summer dresses, sitting in the blue boudoir 
upstairs — its three windows face south, overlooking 
the gardens— employed with their books, their crewel- 
work, their water-colour drawings. Reading aloud 
represented the amiable craze of the period — belles 
lettres, selected essays and poems for choice. From 
such readings, so I opine, arose gently ardent discus- 
sions regarding things in general as — according to 
their romantic creed — those things certainly should 
be, instead of as they always rather grossly have been 
and obviously are. For the obvious, indeed, these 
fair disputants had small enough use. They were 
nothing if not transcendental, refined to the repudia- 
tion of inconvenient basic fact, that group of mid-last- 
century ladies who ruled the section of English so- 
ciety in which I had the honour to be brought up. 

Grown to man's estate, and not unacquainted with 
ladies of quite other pretensions, it was precisely for 
this I, so to speak, kept them — the two members still 
happily spared to me of the said group. My mother, 
God rest her, was long since dead. Coming back into 
and breathing it, after the shout and push, the strident 
competitions and complexities of our modern world, 
I found their flagrantly unscientific atmosphere 
delicious. With all my mind — and not a little tender 
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amusement — I rejoiced in their angelic capacity for 
sitting on clouds sweetly playing long-discredited 
harps. Such pretty peace reigned. Their sisterly 
relation was so unruffled by the smallest of misunder- 
standings, jealousies or tiffs. To be with them washed 
my coarser-fibred masculine outlook clean, as, day in 
and day out, I witnessed their united graciousness of 
intention, of expression, their determined ignorance 
of that which is cruel and base, their determined 
ignorance, above all, of the heady animal passions 
which, too commonly, dominate and disfigure human 
conduct. To me they represented inestimably pre- 
cious relics of a lost feminine attitude and art, pre- 
served, happily shut away, in the delectable house and 
grounds of Fillingers as in some rare cabinet of price. 
It fitted them, and they it, to perfection. I never 
doubted, for a single instant, that I knew all about 
them, had sounded the ultimate height and depth 
of them, could read them, as the vulgar saying has 
it, like a book, those two treasured playthings of my 
moral and aesthetic taste. 

In this, I now recognize, consisted my unpardon- 
ably conceited mistake. I entertained an altogether 
too exalted opinion of my superior perspicacity. If 
only I could have been spared recognition, spared 
discovery! I still cling to the belief I not impossibly 
might, but for the influences of an inordinately swel- 
tering summer. In what occurred, I still trace, less 
the finger of truth, of the inevitable, than of abnormal 
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physical conditions in the form of prolonged and ex- 
cessively enervating drought. 

1 arrived, after a basting journey, from Edin- 
burgh; and drove over from the station, to Fillingers, 
only just in time for dinner. Even in the moment of 
their affectionate greetings, before I fled up to my 
room to dress, I detected that all was not quite right 
with my dear hostesses. They seemed, for once, 
slightly vibrant, exclaiming with quiet petulant im- 
patience against the continued heat. At dinner the 
weather was their main topic — a sad lapse this from 
the usual high level of our conversation. I intro- 
duced various subjects, amongst others my just com- 
pleted round of Scottish country-house visits, in the 
course of which I had met agreeable and distinguished 
connections of their own. They listened courteously. 
When, indeed, were they otherwise than perfect in 
manner and in manners? But I felt their interest 
perfunctory. To employ a vulgar expression, my talk 
"cut no ice"; and their need of ice, in some shape, as 
a calming, cooling application, cried out on me. 

As it was, every subject languished rapidly, in 
turn and past revival, while we harked back once 
again to the vagaries of the accursed thermometer. 

For I grant it was hot. Infernally hoL If I 
grilled in my railway carriage, the temperature 
apparently rising with every mile of the long 
journey south, I grilled hardly less sitting here at my 
ease, in the serious tapestry-hung dining-room 
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Fillingers. Blinds were drawn down inside the open 
windows to prevent ingress of the plague of winged 
creatures, which banged and buzzed and rattled 
against the taut linen surface, attracted by the glow 
of the lamps. The resultant effect was at once rest- 
less and oppressive, calculated to keep even the 
steadiest nerves a bit on the stretch. And I couldn't 
but observe the nerves of my two dear ladies — they 
as a rule so composed, so admirably at leisure — 
were unsteady to the verge of active distress. 

"You will find the state of the gardens quite 
deplorable," Mrs. de Horsey presently told me. 
This in a tone as of self -protection, of, almost fret- 
fully, giving me a reason. But, I asked myself, a 
reason for what? "Adkins came in despair at mid- 
day to report the second well in the kitchen garden 
has given out. Not within living memory has it 
been known to fail before. This reduces us to the 
pump in the stable-yard for our whole outdoor 
water supply. More than a week ago the brook 
went dry; and the three orchard ponds — into which, 
as a little boy, you, Harry, more than once terrified 
us by falling — are nothing but slime and mud, 
fringed with dead and dying fishes. I never saw — 
or smelt — anything more repugnant." 

She slowly fanned herself while reciting these hy- 
drographic trials. And, at what length, with what 
accumulated detail! Unless she, indeed, was pro- 
tecting herself, was busied in giving a reason? 
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"Adkins still entertains a hope of saving his 
beloved bedding plants," she went on. "But at the 
sacrifice, I foresee, of my equally beloved herba- 
ceous borders. You will find the shrubberies sadly 
scorched and withered, and the privet hedge, too, 
round the rose garden. That last I can bear with 
greater equanimity, because it is a good deal over- 
grown. Agneta would have everything buried in 
greenery. I prefer air and space, not to mention sym- 
metry. So I cannot deplore an excuse for some cut- 
ting down and thinning out." 

At which concluding announcement Miss Agneta 
directed a swift yet lingering sideways glance upon 
me, over the flowers, cut-glass, and silver adorn- 
ing the comer of the dinner-table interposed between 
her chair and mine. 

And here let it be stated that both my friends had 
aged very gracefully, without any of those thicken- 
ings or shrinkings of figure and of feature which 
too often deform a woman of three score years and 
after. As, crossing the Great Divide, their steps 
turned down towards the Valley of the Shadow, 
they had only somewhat faded, colours and contours 
growing more tenderly faint and fragile. Brown 
hair, though changed to grey, kept its softness and 
lustre- — Mrs. de Horsey wore hers turned up over 
some frame or pad, and draped with fine lace — a 
scarf, a mantilla, never in life a cap — abhorrent ar- 
ticle of attire! This befitted dark, arched eyebrows 
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and a nose, in line, inclining to aquiline. Miss Ag- 
neta's, as suiting a face smaller, neatly rounder, of a 
sprightlier type and suggestion, lay in little curls 
upon her forehead and was dressed high at the back 
in puffs and rouleaux supported by a paste and 
tortoise-shell comb. Her reddish brown eyes re- 1 
tained a youthful brightness, a pretty questioning 
vivacity of gaze. 

They questioned now, meeting mine a trifle fur- 
tively, as though inviting the support of tactful 
complicity. 

"I'm happily convinced I can trust Harry to share 
my conservative prejudices/ 9 she said, bowing her 
head with a bird-like quickness mischievously be- 
guiling; though now, looking full at me, question 
deepened to anxiety in her eyes. 

"He comes to us, unless I am much mistaken, in 
an excellently reactionary and obstructionist spirit, 
enamoured only of security and repose. Isn't it so?" 

"It is very much so, dear Miss Agneta," I an- 
swered her. 

For verily, in this humour, she was a thing of 
delight, age notwithstanding; so that I wondered, as 
often before, why on earth she had never married. 
Unless born blind, the men of her generation must 
surely have desired her. 

"He wants — don't you, Harry?" she went on 
pressing her point, "to find everybody and every- 
thing, here at Fillingers, exactly as he left and has 
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all along known ihem, even should it be at some ex- 
pense of ideal symmetry or space. His wings 
are still unsmged, you must remember, Sara, even 
by the happy fires of marriage. Nothing limits his 
range. Elsewhere he's opportunity in plenty for 
adventure and experiment. Here, with us, what he 
asks is that to-day should be as yesterday, and to- 
morrow match both — unless, by the mercy of heaven, 
a few degrees cooler! A change with which even 
my conservatism would find no quarrel." 

She got up from the table, pushing back her chair 
as she spoke. 

"Oh! yes, I count on Harry to resent the most 
intelligent of reforms and alterations, if they in- 
volve any break with the Fillingers of the past. 
Isn't it so?" This to me — "Am I not right?" 

And, as I held the door open for Mrs. de Horsey 
to pass out into the drawing-room first, accepting 
that indirectly, if rather elaborately, invited com- 
plicity, I gaily assured her she truly interpreted the 
dearest wishes of my heart. 

"Then join me in the rose garden, presently," she 
said. "When you've paid toll to Sara's society, 
come and pay toll to mine, in company with your 
cigarette." 

All of which, as affording novel food for medita- 
tion set me and kept me wondering. For didn't I, 
lo my considerable consternation, scent war in 
heaven — in other words, friction between my two 



o 
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dear hostesses, and that but thinly disguised? A 
state of things, this, unexampled in the whole course 
of my acquaintance with them! The permanent, 
sweetly harmonious duet jarred into discord, one or 
other voice singing false. But which? Or could it 
be that both alike were off the perfect note? 

I followed Mrs. de Horsey, and established myself 
within easy conversational reach of her high-backed 
armchair and of the coffee service. For I felt 
convinced, somehow, that, did we find sufficient 
energy in this furnace-like atmosphere to talk at all, 
our conversation would turn to the personal and 
intimate. To this end discreet propinquity— one 
would need to murmur, whisper even, rather than 
shout. 

Miss Agneta, meanwhile, disregarding the offered 
stimulus of coffee, flitted across the beautiful, 
richly-coloured room, and out at one of the long 
windows into the darkness, the heavy lace curtains 
falling together behind her. For a minute or so the 
tap, tap of her high-heeled slippers — she had re- 
markably small and pretty feet, and fancied herself 
in respect of elegant foot-wear — beat a delicate 
tattoo on the flags. Mrs. de Horsey waited, listening 
attentively, so at least it appeared to me, until the 
nimble little sound ceased. Miss Agneta had with- 
drawn into the garden, gone, presumably, down the 
Long Walk. Then she turned to me, the upward 
sweep of her grey hair and its light drapery of lace 
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standing away from the turquoise brocade of the chair 
back. Her altitude, the expression of her refined 
ivory-tinted face — a little drawn and thin from the 
excessive heat — presented the happiest blend of 
affectionate apology and gentle pride. In order to 
satisfy the demands of the latter, she wanted, so I 
divined, to put herself right with me, rectify some 
erroneous impression, cover some imagined lapse. 

"Coffee?" And handing me the silver-mounted 
glass cup — "You must have thought our conversa- 
tion at dinner deplorably trivial and local, my dear 
Harry," she said. 

With equal fervour and mendacity I disclaimed 
any such impertinence. She smiled — and wasn't it 
rather tremulously? — accepting, though evidently 
doubting my protest. 

"But, I can offer this excuse — that the local and 
trivial, owing to certain consequences of this extraor- 
dinarily hot summer, have linked up with long past 
events of rather painfully vital moment both to my 
sister Agneta and myself." 

I looked my interest, my sympathy—should she 
elect to make closer demand on it. 

"Ah! thanks — thanks," she hurriedly and very 
charmingly said. "I know I — we — can count on 
your affection, Harry. But I am in a difficulty. I 
cannot be explicit. I crave, if not your direct help, 
yet your countenance, your moral support, though 
I am compelled to ask you to take the position on 
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trust. On trust, that is, save in one particular, 
which will, I think, have weight with you. Many 
years ago, my trouble being young and I young also, 
impatient of defeat, I laid bare both it and the source 
of it to your beloved mother. She advised me. I 
have abided by her advice, seeing the practical wis- 
dom, as well as the Christian justice of it." 

Mrs. de Horsey broke off. Sipped her coffee, to 
hide, as I imagined, some hesitancy, some reluctance 
to speak. 

"Now my trouble is old to the point of familiarity; 
and I, being old also, am no longer impatient of 
defeat. So I believed, so I thought. But — here is 
the heart of the whole matter, Harry — within the 
last few days an opportunity has arisen for the re- 
moval of a certain visible symbol of and witness to 
that defeat. I am eagerly anxious to embrace it, for 
I find I still care, still mind, more than I imagined. 
Familiarity has not healed the old wounds as com- 
pletely as I supposed. The material witness gone, 
mytmind would be at peace. With its disappear- 
ance lingerings of bitterness would disappear like- 
wise. The effect upon my character would be be- 
neficent. Possibly I am selfish, egoistic in my eager- 
ness. Yet — whatever accusation of contributory 
weakness may be justly advanced against me — I 
was the person wronged, deeply wronged, at the out- 
set. And now, in this strange recrudescence of the 
whole sorrowful matter, that which I seek is not 
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revenge — truly it isn't — but release from cruel 
memories, release from an incapacity altogether to 
forgive." 

She waited, and I, at once mystified and touched, 
convinced, moreover, of the absolute sincerity of her 
desire and purpose, could not be very cautious, 
very astute. Therefore 

"Yes," I told her, "yes I grope, I'm a good 

deal at sea — you understand that? For me it's 
mainly guesswork, and must evidently remain guess- 
work. That, on your own showing, dear friend, can't 
be avoided, since you are forbidden, as you assure me, 
to be explicit. But I think I do grasp the main 
essential — namely, that, as you claimed the moral 
support of the mother in the first instance, so you 
do the son the signal honour of claiming his support 
in the second, the present instance. Am I on the 
right tack? Do I read the riddle right?" 

She bowed her head for answer, looking full at 
me, her lips quivering — in her gracious dignity of 
age a singularly moving sight. 

"I pledge my support — am only too rejoiced to 
pledge it. Indicate where, and in what manner, I 
can serve you. I shall be on the watch. A hint 
will be enough. You shan't find me dull of under- 
standing. At an instant's notice I'll be ready to 
play up/' 

But, even while I thus spoke out of a full heart, 
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I felt an inward check, an inward suspicion I might 
be landing myself in a desperately awkward predica- 
ment. For I remembered dear Miss Agneta's side- 
way glances, her pretty questioning vivacity of gaze, 
her implied invitation to tactful complicity. So 
wasn't I already pledged; and, since I scented war 
in heaven, heard those two charming voices in dis- 
cord rather than in their accustomed harmony, 
wasn't my honour rather hastily compromised? For 
hadn't I blundered into the proverbially odious 
position, of one who holding with the hare yet runs 
with the hounds? Professing myself the devoted serv- 
ant of each lady, wasn't I pretty thoroughly on the 
road to prove a traitor to both? 

Mrs. de Horsey's bracelets softly rattled as she 
straightened the silver-mounted glass coffee cups. 

"I must not detain you longer, Harry. It grows 
late, and Agneta must have her share of your wel- 
come company," she said. "You will see, in the 
morning, how the hedge of the rose garden is injured 
by the drought. I have never been fond of it, because 
it obstructs the view of the roses from the windows 
of my bedroom and from those of the blue boudoir. 
In its present withered condition it constitutes a dis- 
tressing eyesore. I have decided to give Adkins 
orders to have it rooted up." 

She rose, smiled at me. 

"Good-night, my dear Harry. Our talk has been 
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a great pleasure, a great comfort to me. I shall 
go up to my room, now. God bless you — good- 
night." 

n 

I thought the temperature of the drawing-room 
detestably high; but stepping out of the window I 
seemed to come against a solid cliff of heat And of 
blackness, also, to which it took me some minutes in 
any sensible degree to adjust my sight. The sky 
was thick with heat mist, covered as by a pall, un- 
pierced by the light of any stars. It seemed to 
shut down on the earth like the lid of a box. 

I went half-way down the Long Walk, which leads 
straight from the garden front of Fillingers to the 
orchard and its now waterless ponds. Took a flying 
leap over the doomed herbaceous border, and in- 
stinctively steered my course — not without an igno- 
minious sprawl over an unseen croquet hoop — 
across the south lawn in the direction of the rose 
garden. This, a pretty century-and-a-half old con- 
ceit of some former owner of Fillingers, is laid out 
in the figure of a gigantic cart wheel. The spokes 
of it — ten inch paved pathways, in cracks of which 
grow dwarf pink saxifrage and musk — radiate from 
a marble basin and little fountain forming the hub. 
The whole is encircled with a broad border of turf as 
tyre, backed by a massive, eight-foot, small leafed 
privet hedge. 
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You enter from the lawn, I had just now rather 
wildly traversed, under an archway, also of close- 
clipped privet. Directly opposite, on the far side 
of the green-walled enclosure, a stone bench, with 
carven back and ends, confronts you, set on the grass 
margin. 

Standing in the archway, I could just dis- 
tinguish, as greyish blurs upon the dense gloom, the 
strips of pavement, the central basin — its tinkling 
fountain mute — and the stone bench; this last ten- 
anted by a barely perceptible and dusky form. 

My state of mind was far from enviable. I felt 
quite abominably perplexed. Mrs. de Horsey's 
final speech left me more than ever wondering. For, 
did not her return upon those gardening details 
amount to a ludicrous anti-climax after the gravity, 
the lofty personal emotion characterizing the earlier 
portion of her discourse? 

Tired by my long, grilling journey down from 
Edinburgh, my temper was not at its smoothest or 
most amiable. If these dear ladies so far forgot them- 
selves as to break their delightful record of unruffled 
urbanity and repose, and peck at one another like 
spiteful ordinary mortals, why involve me in their 
silly dispute? What did I care about the retention 
or removal of this tiresome privet hedge? 

I laid my hand against the offending vegetable 
rampart. The leaves were warm to the touch. 
They gave off a disagreeable, dusty fusty smell. 
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Why the deuce, involve me, compromise me, put me, 
for the sake of it, into a position at once invidious and 
false! 

Just then, from the stone bench, Miss Agneta's 
voice reached me, soft, strangely caressing 

"Julian," she called. "Julian, is it you?" 

"It is I — Harry — dear Miss Agneta. You bade 
me meet you here in the rose-garden," I called in 
reply. 

"Ah! yes — yes — Harry, of course. I am waiting 
for you. Come to me, not across the garden, 
though. It's too dark. Keep round inside the 
hedge." 

I started to obey. But in this close-fenced, 
sheltered spot the heat was extraordinary. It rose 
from the stone work, from the parched dusty earth 
of the flower beds, from the seared turf. It was 
possessive, pervasive, almost sensible to the touch. 
Through it you forced your way with conscious effort. 
As you moved, it pressed against your face, against 
your throat, until you came near gasping, so full of 
purpose seemed that pressure, and of strength. As 
a rational, self -directed force, it opposed and im- 
peded your advance, taking malicious joy, as one 
might believe, in your discomfort and bewilderment. 

The sensations and perceptions thus induced 
carried me outside ordinary sane conditions, making 
me, for a space, lose touch with reality — or what, at 
least, I heretofore reckoned reality. By the time 
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I had covered that evilly enchanted — for so I now 
felt it — half-circle of turf and reached the stone 
bench, my whole body was bathed in sweat I sub- 
sided on to the broad seat exhausted as by some 
record-breaking feat of physical — or wasn't it, 
rather, moral? — endurance. While the suspicion 
latent in all of us, irrespective of creed or of place, 
that at bottom Nature is inimical, jealous of and 
therefore hostile to us children of the human race, 
leapt into active life. 

Honestly, I was frightened. And being fright- 
ened, took refuge in levity, weakly strutted and 
blustered, wanting very badly, in the presence of a 
woman, to hide my shame. 

"Upon my word, dear friend, you keep alto- 
gether too oppressive and impressive a sample of 
the original Outer Darkness on hand, here at Fil- 
lingers, to-night!" I told my shadowy co-tenant of 
the bench, mopping my face, meanwhile, with my 
handkerchief. "And a positively equatorial Outer 
Darkness at that! Not content with one circle of 
purgatory you go in for a sort of double event. I 
must confess I really don't enjoy it in the least." 

Miss Agneta — if it was Miss Agneta? — even this 
in my existing divorce from sanity I began to doubt 
— made no answer. But she must have moved a 
little, for I heard a rustle of silken sleeves and silken 
skirts. Heard too, faintly from some distant pas- 
ture, the lowing of cattle tormented by heat and 
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thirst — a sound strangely agitating and desolate. 
When it ceased, stillness settled down, like the heavy 
darkness enveloping, containing us. 

This stillness worked upon my nerves. After a 
minute or two I found it intolerable. I had to 
break it up, had to assure myself, too, of my com- 
panion's identity. 

"Miss Agneta, have I in any way offended? If so, 
I pray you to forgive me. Not for worlds would I 
vex you. Speak to me — please, speak to me, dear 
friend," I said. 

But, when she did presently speak, I regretted my 
importunity. The voice was the voice of Agneta 
Paston as I had known her since the days of my well- 
cushioned babyhood; but the mind and spirit, to 
which that voice gave utterance and access, were 
astoundingly unknown and different. 

"Have you ever heard anything about Julian de 
Horsey — Sara's husband, my brother-in-law?" she 
asked me. "No — I supposed not. And has it never 
occurred to you as singular that neither Sara or I 
ever talk of him? For he was young and very 
beautiful, and for nearly three years the centre of 
our lives, the pivot on which our every thought, 
every action turned. Yes, very beautiful," she re- 
peated. "People used to call him a second Shelley, 
both in appearance and in the great promise of his 
poetic gift. For he also wrote poetry, though he 
was too modest, too self -critical to publish it. What 
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(became of his manuscripts after his death, I do not 
know. Legally they belonged to Sara, and I have 
always believed she destroyed them. A crime 
against English literature; but one not improbable, 
since the later poems, in any case, lent themselves 
to an interpretation far from consoling to her. If 
my belief is just and she did destroy them, she 
has never admitted it — unless, the idea has occurred 
to me, she may have taken your mother into her con- 
fidence. You are listening, Harry? ■ " 

This question imperiously in accents I certainly 
never heard from her before 

"Listening? Good heavens, yes," I fervently 
assured her. "Listening with every faculty and 
fraction of me — and that very gratefully, dear Miss 
Agneta, for your goodness in letting me hear things 
of such intimate moment." 

"Ah! hear those things to ,the end. Don't be 
grateful too soon!" she admonished me; but whether 
in contempt or affectionate warning I could not tell. 

For the heat and darkness begot in me a sense 
of universal distortion and distrust. A sense — 
I know it sounds absurd — of sickening uncertainty, 
as to whom I did actually converse with, and 
as to what that person actually wanted of me. 
More rankly absurd still — as to who I, myself, 
actually was, and what exactly I wanted of myself. 
I hated the darkness, in which I seemed to struggle, 
as in a black pit of confusion absolute. If I could 
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only see with my eyes, such was my feeling, I should 
likewise be able to see with my understanding and 
my heart. 

"Sara and Julian de Horsey met in Florence," 
Miss Agneta presently continued. "She had spent 
the winter in Italy with my Paston aunts, Lady 
Camilla and Lady Genista. They were not sym- 
pathetic, but conventional, narrow-minded; and Sara 
is by temperament — time and events have disci- 
plined her — both romantic and impulsive. She fell 
in love with Julian and eloped with him, to the great 
scandal of our family. They married — she and 
Julian, I mean. After a three months 9 honeymoon 
they came home, to Fillingers, where I waited for 
them. For Sara's happiness it would have been 
better had they stayed away. Julian was her hus- 
band, but here, at Fillingers, he too fell in love and 
not with his wife." 

"With whom, then?" For the voice paused, 
while fear, climbing on the back of the bench, laid 
violent hands on me, forcing me into speech. 

"Julian was my lover," Miss Agneta softly said. 

This time it was I that moved — bent myself 
double, elbows on knees, my head in my hands. I, 
who kept silence, my jaws set, so that, until I 
should to some extent master my emotion, no further 
word might pass my lips. 

Her lover — her sister's husband yet her lover? 
Miss Agneta's lover — and here at Fillingers? 
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No — no — it defied belief. Imagination failed be- 
fore what that implied, what it connoted. For 
didn't I know, hadn't I known all my life, everything 
there was to know about these two dear ladies, my 
so precious relics of a lost feminine attitude and 
art? All about Fillingers, too, that rare cabinet 
of price which fitted them, and they it, to such satis- 
fying perfection? Other women? I made short 
work of the sex. — Oh! to be sure, any other woman, 
or women, you like; but let not these, not these, 
my mother's chosen friends, the treasured play- 
things of my moral and esthetic taste, be soiled, or 
ravished of their delightful determined ignorance 
of vulgar passions, vulgar fact! 

In the distant pastures cattle lowed again, the 
sound travelling restlessly to and fro, now loud, 
now faint, but always agitating, always desolate. 
And when, at last, it ceased, I heard a little rustling 
of silken skirts, and, very close to me, Miss Agneta's 



voice 



Are you struck dumb, Harry? Is it too astound- 
ing to you that I should have been greatly loved?" 

"Astounding? No, indeed. In God's name, what 
more natural, more inevitable?" I said, but still 
bowed together, my face still buried in my hands. 

For while that was true, so much besides, beyond 
it, was true also and with a truth which smarted, as a 
raw wound hurts and smarts. 

"Don't imagine we made no resistance," she pres- 
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ently, more gently, added. "But when we roused 
ourselves to do so, it was already too late; love had 
crept on us with so sly and quiet an address. When 
we awakened to the knowledge of its presence, it had 
already bound us hand and foot. The summer — 
the second of their marriage — was, like this one, very 
hot. And Sara had fallen into a strange state of 
health, a weakness which was aggravated by the heat. 
The doctors were baffled, feared decline, forbade all 
exertion, desiring her to remain in bed or at most 
be moved to the couch in the blue boudoir. And, 
at the same time, Julian's poetic gift blossomed, put- 
ting forth wonderful flowers of verse. He took a 
habit of reading his day's work to me, each evening, 
here, sitting on this stone bench where you and I, 
Harry, sit to-night, the privet hedge as a discreet and 
welcome barrier, shutting us away from observation, 
safely enclosing, isolating us. And it was here we 
first spoke freely, telling one another that we 

loved " 

She left off speaking. But her thought must have 
gone on, or rather back, and that with such concen- 
tration, such powerful authority of vision, that the 
images present to her consciousness presently be- 
came evident to mine. I beheld her, Agneta Paston, 
in the sweet and shining ardour of her opening woman- 
hood, and with her, the young poet — if faithless 
husband, yet fascinating lover without doubt — pos- 
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sessed alike of Shelley's beautiful countenance and 
apparently Shelley's lax appreciation of any ap- 
proved moral and domestic code. Beheld, too, as 
setting to the ecstasy and torment, the exquisite and 
perilous ravage of their secret amours, the little grey- 
flagged pathways, radiating from the central basin, 
between a wealth of fragrant, many-coloured roses, 
under the glowing summer evening light. Ah! It 
must have been a marvellously pretty piece of living 
that! 

"And now the integrity of this dear hidden place 
is threatened." 

Miss Agneta suddenly broke in on me, thus 
strangely meeting and carrying on my thought; and 
this in tones of bitterness which made me look up, 
look towards her. The darkness fought with me ; but 
through it and against it, I discovered her hands ap- 
pealingly stretched out. 

"I have tried to save it. I have got up in the 
night, and fetched water from the wells myself." 

"You?" I said. 

"Yes. To have given orders to the gardeners must 
have involved discussion with Sara. Neither for her 
sake nor my own could I wish that. If the silence 
we have maintained were broken, even at this distance 
of time, one or other of us must leave Fillingers. 
And which should it be? We have equal rights. 
Only by never speaking of Julian, never alluding to 
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the time when he was here with us, has it been possi- 
ble for us to live together — peacefully, as you, Harry, 
have always seen us live." 

"Then, all the time, underneath?" I almost 
groaned, since once more the raw wound smarted and 
very keenly hurt. 

"Yes — all the time. Never for a day, hardly 
for an hour, have I — nor I suppose has she, other- 
wise why her absolute reticence? — forgotten. But 
you heard what Sara said at dinner? Both wells 
have gone dry. Only the pump in the stable yard 
still works. It is noisy and too near the house. I 
could not draw water there. And the privet is dy- 
ing. Here, directly behind U9, the hedge is burnt to 
the roots past recovery. This garden will be changed, 
spoilt, the memories it has guarded, as a sacred charge 
through so many barren years, scattered and cast out." 

I felt rather than saw Miss Agneta rise to her 
feet. 

"It is over. There is no more to be done or said. 
Let us go indoors, Harry." 

Slowly, for the heat was heavy as ever, and intense, 
we covered the other half of that evilly enchanted 
circle of turf. Under the archway, leading onto the 
open lawn, Agneta stopped and turned, waving in 
farewell a hand pale as that of a corpse. 

"Vale — vale — vale/ 9 she cried: And the lowing 
of the fevered, thirst-ridden cattle answered from the 
distant pasture, agitating, immensely desolate. 
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I slept little that night, rose early and went out. 
The sky was clear, and the heat, though still great, 
of an easier quality. A breeze swept across the 
open expanse of the lawns and stirred the seared 
foliage of the trees. There must have been a storm 
somewhere, away in the north, from which we ben- 
efited. 

In the direction of the rose garden I heard men's 
voices and the ring of a pick. Crossing the croquet 
ground, I skirted the back of the privet hedge. Three 
gardeners were at work. Ah! my poor Miss Agneta! 
— Already they had cut a four yard gap in it just 
behind the stone bench. 

"Yes, Master Harry, we're a-clearing the ole 
incubus out at last!" thus Adkins cheerfully greeted 
me. "And a regular tough job it is too, I promise 
you — leaves like so much tinder and the wood as 
brittle as glass, but rooted that deep! I'm mortal 
glad to see the end of it. Privet's stuff I never did 
hold with — stuffy growing and terrible harbourage 
for the sparrers and all manner of vermin it is. Eats 
up the soil, too, something cruel, seems to draw every 
morsel of virtue out of it. 'Twill be a rare treat to 
see the roses next year, if we're spared, when we've 
fairly rid 'em of the hedge and let in the circulating 
air and the light. — No use for privet, I 'avn't. Even 
the flower of it stinks fit to suffocate anybody. — But 
the ground's that stubborn, you wouldn't believe. 
Tried the spade on it and then the fork, and danged 
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if it didn't turn the prongs like so many bits of 
rusty wire! So there was nothing for it but to send 
young William, here, to fetch a couple of picks. — 
But I mustn't keep you listening to my telling, Master 
Harry — there's the mistress looking for you, coming 
down the Long Walk." 

I went back across the croquet lawn, leapt the 
herbaceous border. Mrs. de Horsey carried a frilly 
mauve parasol in one hand, an open letter in the 
other. The breeze fluttered her light dress, fluttered 
the fine white lace scarf covering her upturned 
grey hair. In the gay untempered morning light 
she struck me as looking fragile to a degree, 
refined beyond that which is quite human or natural. 
The more so, that there wa9 an effect of resisted 
fatigue in her delicate face, in her eyes a restrained 
eagerness and anxiety. 

"Isn't this change in the weather delightful?" she 
said. And she smiled on me, took my arm strolling 
onward, away from the house, between those sadly 
parched flower borders. 

"The relief of this drop in the temperature is very 
great — a restorative. You feel it so, too, don't you, 
dear Harry?" And, without waiting for my answer, 
just a little hurriedly — "You see, I gave orders about 
the hedge without waiting for your verdict. On con- 
sideration, I though it fairer to you, perhaps, to 
do so." 
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"In any case, Adkins is with you, 9 ' I said noncom- 
mittally. "He's just given me a hundred wise reasons 
for the work of destruction." 

"TTiey convince you? v 

"Let us suppose so," I said. 

Did Mrs. de Horsey's hand tremble as it lay on my 
arm? I fancied as much. 

"You and Agneta sat out in the garden until late 
last night — you had a long talk?" 

I felt richly uncomfortable. How far would she 
venture to go, in questions? How far should I be 
justified in candid answers? 

"Yes— a long talk." 

After a pause, still strolling onward in the pleasant 
breeze 

"Did it in any way touch on, or elucidate, the sub- 
ject of your and my conversation after dinner? I 
do not ask out of idle curiosity, believe me, Harry. 
It might be of great value to me in the future, it might 
save distress of mind, save possible friction if I had 
some information." 

"Miss Agneta honoured me with her confidence." 

"Ah!" Mrs. de Horsey very softly said. 

"You, dear friend, would be the last person, I 
know, to wish me to betray that confidence in the 
smallest particular." 

Mrs. de Horsey withdrew her hand from my arm. 
She blushed, with the slow painful blush of age. 
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And the colour ebbing, left her face pale to the point 
of alarm; but proud, strong as an ivory mask might 
be strong, exquisite in its resistant rigidity. 

"I perceive that in promising me your support 
you promised me more than you subsequently found 
it possible to perform/' she said. "You have 

withdrawn your support No — let me continue, 

please — that courtesy at least you owe me, for your 
dear mother's sake if not for that of my affection for 
you from your babyhood. I should have been glad 
to avoid being more explicit, but your attitude forces 
me to do so. In reverence for the dead, in mercy 
towards Agneta herself — I am compelled to tell you 
she is strangely, monstrously deluded. Her story is 
not true. My husband, Julian, never loved her. 
Her type did not attract him. He loved me — exclu- 
sively, devotedly loved me. But since, sharing Fil- 
lingers, we were all three destined to live under the 
same roof, he accepted Agneta as a sister, treating 
her with an affectionate intimacy. 

"This she misconstrued lamentably. I cannot al- 
together blame her, for to live in daily contact with 
Julian was inevitably to admire him, to find supreme 
pleasure in his society. He was so gifted both in 
mind and in person. Agneta was inexperienced. 
She had met few young men, and never one of such 
commanding talent and charm." 

The delicate rush of Mrs. de Horsey's speech ceased 
momentarily. She hesitated, looking at me with 
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mingled defiance and appeal. What she now said 
did not altogether tally with what she had said last 
night. Then she had used the word "defeat." Sud- 
denly, so I thought, she realized the discrepancy, be- 
coming suspicious that I realized it too. 

But her hesitancy passed. She mastered it. Drew 
the ivory mask, so to speak, over her delicate coun- 
tenance, hiding all doubt, all weakening behind its 
exquisite rigidity. 

"I could not but remark my sister's attitude. I 
was afraid for her, for her happiness and peace of 
mind. I felt it my duty to warn my husband. I had 
an unfortunate breakdown in health which confined 
me to my room. Through this my husband and my 
sister were unavoidably thrown much together. I 
implored him to be careful — especially in connection 
with certain poems he was then writing, which — as 
I saw — made a dangerously profound impression 
upon her. I pleaded her youth, her romantic and 
enthusiastic temperament. But he reassured me, re- 
pudiated the whole idea, gently laughed at my fears." 

Again the rush of speech ceased. 1 stood silent. 
What indeed could I say? 

"I know my poor Agneta has accused me — per- 
haps accuses me still — of destroying those poems; 
and, in so doing held — and still perhaps holds — me 
guilty of committing a crime against my husband's 
genius. She believed them to contain the expression 
of his passion for her. That was another delusion. 
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They were mine. They were written for me. I 
judged them too sacred for publication — and in Ag- 
neta's interest I destroyed them. Their existence 
constituted a constant menace to the harmony of 
our sisterly relation to — to her sanity.* 

She shuddered. 

"For the same reason you have commanded the 
destruction of the privet hedge?" 

I could not but bow, shamefacedly, before the high 
courage with which Mrs. de Horsey sustained this 
blow. 

"Ah, we are at one, after all, dear Harry, 9 ' she 
said, as in relief. "Yes — I saw my opportunity. 
I embraced it. The rose garden, enclosed by the 
privet hedge, cut off by it from the rest of the grounds, 
has been the temple of her delusion, her insane delu- 
sion, regarding my husband's illicit passion. On the 
stone bench she would sit and brood, worshipping, 
nourishing that wicked, that madly false idea. Am 
I not right to use every means in my power to deliver 
her from this horrible and unnatural obsession, while 
time is yet left me, before either I or she may die?" 

But here from the open windows of the dining- 
room came the sound of the breakfast gong, and, from 
the terrace, Miss Agneta waved to us. 

I am afraid I was guilty of discourtesy towards 
Mrs. de Horsey, for saying, "Forgive me," I went 
on up the Long Walk without waiting for her more 
leisurely progress. My thought was in a turmoil — 
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but one thing was certain. I could not, simply could 
not, meet Miss Agneta, bid her good-morning, with 
Mrs. de Horsey looking on. 

Miss Agneta, in a rose-sprigged, white and brown 
striped muslin gown, stood at the head of the flight 
of shallow steps. 

"So the Ravensworths can't dine with us to-night, 
after all, Harry," she said. "Sara has heard from 
them and is sadly put out, I know. She's afraid 
you will find it dull. They're charming people — 
and there is a daughter. I fancy Sara has designs 
upon your heart." 

"I have no use for pretty daughters. Their pret- 
tiness would compare badly, I feel sure, with that of 
the older generation. My heart is yours, dear Miss 
Agneta. v 

The reddish-brown eyes brightened, grew dim with 
tears. I ran up the steps, bent over her out- 
stretched hand and lightly kissed it. 

"I could not join you in the garden," she said. 
"I cannot witness the work of demolition. I shall 
not go further than this terrace until it is completed. 
I wish neither to hear or see." 

As I held the muslin curtains aside for her to 
step in at the dining-room window 

"I am not mad, most noble Felix," she said to 
me very softly. 

And that was all. I did not know what to believe, 
what to think. I don't know to this day. Didn't 
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know where, between these tiro cherished friends of 
all my life, and that fascinating poetic figure, hus- 
band of the one, reported lover of the other, Julian 
de Horsey, the truth really lay. Which had lied? 
Or had all three lied according to their nature and 
capacity? Again I don't know. 

Only, from that morning, of breeze and tempered 
sunshine, on the breaking up of the great drought, 
despite the peaceful and gracious surface of life, Fil- 
lingers was different — and by more than the stubbing 
up of a privet hedge. It has stayed different. I 
rarely go there now. 



THE BIRTH OF 
A MASTERPIECE 



THE BIRTH OF A MASTERPIECE 

LOOKING back on it from this distance of 
time — it began in the early and ended in the 
middle eighties — I see the charm of ingenu- 
ous youth stamped on the episode, the touching gla- 
mour of limitless faith and expectations. We were, 
the whole little band of us, so deliriously self-con- 
fident, so magnificently critical of established repu- 
tations in contemporary letters and art. We sniffed 
and snorted, noses in air, at popular idols, while our- 
selves weighted down with a cargo of guileless en- 
thusiasm only asking opportunity to dump itself at any 
idol's feet. We ached to burn incense before the altar 
of some divinity; but it must be a divinity of our own 
discovering, our own choosing. We scorned to ac- 
claim ready-made, second-hand goods. Then we en- 
countered Pogson — Heber Pogson. Our fate, and 
even more, perhaps, his fate, was henceforth sealed. 
He was a large, sleek, pink creature, slow and rare 
of movement, from much sitting bulky, not to say 
squashy, in figure, mild-eyed, slily jovial and — for 
no other word, to my mind, so closely fits his attitude 
— resigned. A positive glutton of books, he read as 
instinctively, almost as unconsciously, as other men 
breathe. But he not only absorbed. He gave forth; 
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and that copiously, with taste, with discrimination, 
now and again with startlingly eloquent passages and 
witty sallies. His memory wafe prodigious. The 
variety and vivacity of his conversation, the immense 
range of subjects he brilliantly laboured, when in 
the vein, remain with me as simply marvellous. With 
us he mostly was in the vein. And, vanity apart, we 
must have composed a delightful audience, gener- 
ously censer-swinging. No man of even average feel- 
ing but would be moved by such fresh, such sponta- 
neous admiration. Thus, if our chosen divinity melo- 
diously piped, we did, very radiantly, dance to his 
piping. 

Oh! Heber Pogson enjoyed it. Never tell me he 
didn't revel in those highly articulate evenings of 
monologue, gasconade, heated yet brotherly argu- 
ment lasting on to midnight and after, every bit as 
much as we did! Anyhow at first. Later he may 
have had twinges, been sensible of strain, though 
never, I firmly believe, a severe one. In any case 
Nature showed herself his friend — his saviour, if also, 
on some sort, his executioner. When the strain 
tended to become distressing, for him personally, she, 
very simply and cleverly, found a way out. 

A background of dark legend only brought the 
steady glow of his — and our — present felicity into 
richer relief. We gathered hints of, caught, in pass- 
ing, smiling allusions to straightened and impecunious 
early years. He had endured a harsh enough ap- 
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prenticeship to the profession of letters in its least 
satisfactory, because most ephemeral form — namely 
journalism, and provincial journalism at that. This 
must have painfully curbed and confined his free 
ranging spirit. We were filled by reverent sympathy 
for the implied trials and deprivations of his past. 
But at the period when the members — numbering a 
dozen, more or less — of our devoted band trooped, up 
from Chelsea and down from the Hempstead heights, 
to worship in the studio library of the Church Street, 
Kensington, house, Pogson was lapped in a material 
well-being altogether sufficient He treated us, his 
youthful friends and disciples, to very excellent food 
and drink, partaking of these himself, moreover, with 
evident readiness and relish. These little help-y our- 
selves, stand-up suppers, in the big quiet comforta- 
bly warmed and shaded room, betrayed no ascetic 
tendency, though, I hasten to add, no tendency to 
unbecoming excess. Such hospitality testified to the 
soundness of Pogson's existing financial position, as 
did his repeated assertions that now, at last — praise 
heaven — he had leisure to do worthy and abiding 
work, work through which he could freely express 
his personality and express, in terms of art, his judg- 
ments upon and appreciations of the human scene. 

We listened breathless, nodding exuberant ap- 
proval. For weren't we ourselves, each and all of us, 
mightily in love with art and with the human scene? 
And hadn't we, listening thus breathlessly to our amaz- 
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ing master, enchanting assurance we were on the trade 
of a masterpiece? Not impossibly a whole gallery 
of masterpieces? Heber Pogson had barely touched 
middle age as yet. For him there still was time. 

Fiction, we learned, to be the selected medium. He 
not only meant to write, but was actually now engaged 
in writing a novel, during those withdrawn and sacred 
morning hours when we were denied admission to his 
presence. We previsaged something tremendous, 
poetic yet fearlessly modern, fixed on the bed-rock of 
realism, a drama and a vision wide, high, deep, spec- 
tacular, yet subtle as life itself. Let his confr&res, 
French and Russian — not to mention those merely 
British born — look to their laurels, when Heber Pog- 
son blossomed into print! And — preciously inspir- 
ing thought — he was our Pogson. He inalienably 
belonged to us; since hadn't we detected the quality 
of his genius when the veil was still upon its face? 
Oh! we knew, bless you, we knew. We'd the right 
to sniff and snort, noses in air, at contemporary repu- 
tations because we were snugly waiting for the disclo- 
sure of a talent which would prick them into nothing- 
ness like so many bubbles, pop them like so many in- 
flated paper bags, knock them, one and all, into the 
proverbial cocked hat. 

Unfortunately youth, with a fine illogic, though 
having all the time there is before it, easily waxes 
impatient. In our eagerness for his public recogni- 
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tion, his apotheosis, we did, I am afraid, a little hustle 
our great man. Instead of being satisfied with his 
nocturnal coruscations — they brilliant as ever, let 
it be noted — we just a fraction resented the slowness 
of his movement, began ever so gently to shove that 
honoured bulky form behind and pull it in front 
We wanted to see the material results of those many 
sacred and secret morning hours, during which his 
novel was in process of being formed and fashioned, 
being gloriously built up. Wouldn't he tell us the 
title, enlighten us as to the theme, the scheme, thus 
allaying the hunger pangs of our pious curiosity by 
crumbs — ever so small and few — dropped from his 
richly furnished table? With exquisite good-humour, 
he fenced and feinted. Almost roguishly, he would 
laugh us off and launch the conversation into 
other channels, holding us — after the first few vex- 
atiously outwitted seconds — at once enthralled and 
delicately rebuked. 

But at last — in the late spring, as far as I remem- 
ber, of the second year of our devotion — there came 
a meeting at which things got pressed somehow to a 
head. Contrary to custom feminine influence made 
itself felt at our reunion. 

And here I pause and blush. For it strikes me 
as so intimately characteristic of the whole relation — 
in that earlier stage, at least — that I should have writ- 
ten all this on the subject of Heber Pogson without 
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making one solitary mention of his wife. She ex- 
isted. Was permanently in evidence — or wasn't it, 
lather, in eclipse? — as a shadowy parasitic entity per- 
ambulating the hinterland of his domestic life. She 
must have been by some years his junior — a tall, thin, 
flat-chested woman, having heavy yellowish brown 
hair, a complexion to match and pale anxious eye* 
Her clothes hung on her as on a clothes peg. She 
affected vivid greens — as was the mistaken habit of 
Victorian ladies possessing the colouring falsely 
called "auburn" — but veiled their verdure to neutral- 
ity by semi-transparent over-draperies of black. 
Harry Lessingham, in a crudely unchivalrous mood, 
once described her as "without form and void/ 9 add- 
ing that she "had a mouth like a fish." These state- 
ments I considered unduly harsh, yet must admit 
her almost miraculously negative. She mattered 
less, when one was in the room with her, than any- 
thing human and feminine, which I, so far, had 
ever run across — and I was at least normally sus- 
ceptible, I'm very sure of that. 

As a matter of course, on our arrival at the blest 
house in Church Street, we one and all respectfully 
greeted her, passed, to put it vulgarly, the time of day 
with her. But there intercourse ended. At some 
subsequent instant she faded out — whether into space 
or into a superimposed connubial chamber, I have 
not a notion. I only realized, when the act was ac- 
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complished, that we now were without her, that she 
had vanished leaving behind her no faintest moral 
or emotional trace. 

But, on the occasion in question, she did not vanish. 
We fed her at supper. And still she remained — 
in the interests of social propriety, as we imagined, 
since for once the Pogson symposium included a 
stranger, an eminently attractive lady guest. 

Harry Lessingham had pleaded to bring with him 
his sister. He told me of this beforehand and I 
rejoiced. Lessingham was dear to me as a brother; 
while that Arabella should only be dear to me as a 
sister was, just then, I own, among the things I wished 
least* I craved to have her share our happy wor- 
ship, since she had a pretty turn for literature her- 
self. I longed to see her dazzled, exalted, impressed 
— it would be a fascinating spectacle. Before I^left 
that night, or rather next morning, I recognized her 
coming as a disastrous mistake. For she had re- 
ceived insufficient instruction in ritual, in the suita- 
ble forms of approach to so august a presence as 
that of our host. She played round him, flickering, 
darting, like lightning round a cathedral tower metal 
tipped. Where we, in our young male modesty, had 
but gently drawn or furtively shoved, she tickled the 
soft sedentary creature's ribs as with a rapier point. 
And the — to us agitated watchers — amazing thing was, 
that Pogson didn't seem to mind. He neither re- 
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buked her nor laughed her off; but purred, veritably 
purred, under her alternate teasing and petting, like 
some big sleek cat. 

At last, with a cajoling but really alarming audac- 
ity, she went for him straight. 

"Of course, dear Mr. Pogson, Harry has told me 
all about your wonderful novel. I am so interested, 
so thrilled — and so grateful to you for letting me 
join your party to-night. But I want quite horribly 
to know more. Speaking not only for myself, but for 
all who are here, may I implore a further revela- 
tion? Pray don't send us empty away in respect of 
the wonderful book. It would be so lovely, while 

we sit here at your feet " 

She, in fact, sat by his side, her chair placed 
decidedly close to his. 

"If you would read us a chapter. A chapter im- 
possible ?" 

Her charming, pliant mouth, her charming danc- 
ing eyes, her caressing voice — I won't swear her ca- 
ressing hands didn't for a brief space also take part — 
all wooed him to surrender. 

"Well, a page, then, a paragraph? Ah! don't be 
obdurate. The merest sentence? Surely we may 
claim as much as that? Picture our pride, our 

happiness " 

She enclosed us all in a circular and sympathetic 
glance — which ended, as it had started, by meeting his 
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mild eyes, lingering appealingly upon his large pink 
countenance. 

Pogson succumbed. No, he wouldn't read ; but 
since she so amiably desired it 

"More than anything in all my life!" with most 
convincing and virginal sincerity. 

— He thought he might rehearse a passage, which 
wasn't — as he gladly believed — altogether devoid of 
merit. 

He did rehearse it. And we broke into applause, 
the more tempestuous perhaps because suspicion of a 
chill queerly lay upon us. A chill, insidious as it 
was vague, disturbing as it was — wasn't it? — we si- 
lently quite violently hoped so — quite ridiculously un- 
called for. 

"After all, that passage was thundering good, you 
know," Harry Lessingham announced, as though ar- 
guing with himself, arguing himself out of that same 
insidious chill, an hour later. 

Arabella had refused a hansom, declaring herself 
excited, still under the spell and so wanting to walk. 
Leaving the Church Street house, the three of us 
crossed into Campden Grove, with a view to turning 
down Campden House Road, and thus reaching Ken- 
sington High Street. 

"It was out of sight of the average — packed with 
epigram, worthy of all we've ever believed or asked 
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of him. It takes a master of technique, of style, to 
write like that," 

"Beloved brother, which of us ever said it didn't?'* 
Arabella took him up sweetly. 

Slender, light footed, the train of her evening gown 
over her arm under her flowing old rose and white 
flowered satin cloak, she walked between us. 

"Why, it was good to the point of being inevitable. 
One seemed — I certainly did — to know every phrase, 
every word, which was coming. None could 
have been other, or been placed otherwise than it 
was — and that's the highest praise one can give to 
anybody's prose surely. One jumped to the perfect 
rightness of the whole — a rightness so perfect as to 
make the passage sound quite extraordinarily fa- 
miliar." 

This last assertion dropped as a bomb between 
Lessingham and myself. Morally we stared at it and 
at one another across it, afraid — yes quite abomi- 
nably afraid — to pick it up lest it should explode 
and blow something — we didn't care to think exactly 
what — to pieces. 

We had reached the corner of Pitt Street, I remem- 
ber. Here, in a garden on the left the leaves of a 
giant balsam poplar, fluttered by the night wind, 
danced against a sky blue-black and honey-combed 
with stars. 

"By the way," the girl presently said, since our 
awkward silence continued, "have either of you hap- 
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pened to read, or re-read, The Egoist,' just lately?" 

Lessingham stopped short, and in the light of a 
neighbouring gas-lamp, I saw his handsome, boyish 
face look troubled to the point of physical pain. 

"What on earth are you driving at — what do you 
mean, Arabella — that Pogson is a plagiarist?" 

"Don't eat me, Harry dearest, if I incline to use 
a shorter, commoner expression." 

"A thief?" 

"An unconscious one, no doubt, v she threw off 
quickly, fearful of explosions possibly in her turn. 
"He may have been betrayed by his own extraordi- 
nary memory." 

"But this is horrible, horrible," Lessingham said. 
"All the names, though, were different." 

Arabella appeared to have overcome her fear of 
explosions. Her charming eyes danced. 

"Exactly," she said. "That was the peculiar part 
of it, the thing which rivetted my attention. He had 
— I mean the names of the characters and places were 
different — were altered, changed." 

Lessingham stood bare headed in the light of the 
gas-lamp at the street corner. He ran the fingers of 
his left hand through his crisp fair hair, rumpling 
it up into a distracted crest. I could see, could al- 
most hear, the travail of his honest soul. Loyalty, 
faith and honour worked at high pressure to hit on 
a satisfactory explanation, a happy solution. 

Suddenly he threw back his head and laughed. 
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"Why, of course," he cried, "it's as clear as mud. 
Pogson wasn't betrayed by anything. He did it on 
purpose. Don't you understand, you dear goose, you 
very-much-too-clever-by-half dear goose, it was 
simply his kindly joke, his good-natured little game? 
And we, like a pack of idiots which — compared with 
him — we are, never scented it. You pestered — yes, 
Arabella, most unconscionably pestered him to read 
an excerpt from his novel; and to pacify you he 
quoted a page from Meredith instead." 

Lessingham tucked his hand under the folds of 
the old rose and white flowered cloak, and taking her 
affectionately by the elbow, scudded her down the 
sloping pavement towards Kensington High Street. 

"All the honours of war rest with Pogson," he joy- 
fully assured her. "You made an importunate, im- 
pertinent demand for bread. He didn't mean to be 
drawn; but was too civil, too tender-hearted, to put 
you off with a stone, so slily cut you a slice from 
another man's loaf. Does it occur to you, my pre- 
cious sister, you've been sold — very neatly sold?" 

"If it comes to that, Miss Lessingham by no means 
stands alone," I interrupted. "We've all been sold, 
as you so gracefully put it, very neatly and exten- 
sively sold." 

For, though I trusted Lessingham's view was the 
correct one — trusted so most devoutly — I could not 
but regret the discomfiture of Arabella. Her ap- 
proach to our chosen idol may have slightly lacked 
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reverence, she may, indeed, in plain English, have 
cheeked him. But she had done so in the prettiest, 
airiest manner. Pogson's punishment of her indis- 
cretion, if highly ingenious, still struck me as not in 
the best taste. For wasn't it, at once, rather mean and 
rather weak to make so charming a person the subject, 
and that before witnesses, of a practical joke? 

If, after all, it really was a joke? That insidious 
chill, which earlier prompted my tempestuous ap- 
plause, hung as I woefully registered, about me yet. 
Unquestionably Arabella Lessingham's visit to Church 
Street showed more and more, when I con- 
sidered it, as a radical mistake. From it I date 
the waning of the moon of my delight in respect of 
both Pogson and herself. I had bowed in worship, 
equally sincere though diverse in sentiment, before 
each, and to each had pledged my allegiance. To 
have them thus discredit one another represented the 
most trying turn of events. If any man must treat 
Arabella Lessingham "not quite nicely," don't let 
Pogson, of all men, figure as the offender. If Heber 
Pogson must be shorn, in some sort, of the high privi- 
leges of divinity, don't let Arabella, of all women, 
wield the invidious shears! To see my two beloved 
objects thus mutually injurious filled me with re- 
sentment and distress. 

For a full month I cold shouldered the band, ab- 
jured the shrine and avoided the lady. Then, while 
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still morose and brooding, my trouble at its height, 
a cousin — in the third degree — rich, middle-aged and 
conveniently restless, invited me to be his travelling 
companion. We had taken trips together before. 
Tills one promised fields of wider experience — noth- 
ing less than the quartering of southern Europe, along 
with nibblings at African and Asiatic Mediterranean 
coasts. It was the chance of a life time. I embraced 
it. I also called at the house in Church Street to 
make my farewells. I could do no less. 

I have used the word resigned in describing Pi 
son. To-day that word notably covered him. My 
friend appeared depressed; but bland in his depres- 
sion, anxious to mollify and pacify rather than re- 
proach. His attitude touched me. I hardly de- 
served it after my defection, my neglect — -to which 
by the way he made no smallest reference. But, as 
I unfolded my plans, he threw off his depression and 
generously entered into them. Would have me fetch 
an atlas and trace out my proposed itinerary upon 
the map. It included names to conjure with. These 
set wide the flood-gates of his memory. He at once 
enchanted and confounded me by his knowledge of 
the literature, art, history of Syria, Egypt, Italy, 
Greece and the Levant. 

For the next three quarters of an hour I bad Poj 
son at his best. And oh! bow vastly good that sai 
best was! Under the flashing multicoloured light of 
it he routed my suspicions, put my annoyance and dis- 
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trust to flight. As he leaned back in the roomy li- 
brary chair, filled to veritable overflowing by his big, 
squashy, brown velvet jacketted body — Pogson had 
put on flesh of late, put it on sensibly, as I remarked, 
even during the few weeks of my absence — he re- 
conquered all my admiration and belief. 

As I rose to depart 

"Ah! you fortunate youth," he genially said to 
me, "thrice fortunate youth in your freedom, your 
enterprise, your happy elasticity — what won't you 
have to tell me of things actually seen, of lands, cities, 
civilizations past and present and the storied wonder 
of them, when you come back!" 

"And what won't you have to read to me in return, 
dear Master," I echoed, eager to testify to my recov- 
ered faith. "By then the book will be finished up on 
which all our hopes and affections are set. Ten times 
more precious, more illuminating, than anything I 
have seen, will be what I shall hear from you when I 
come back!" 

"But as I spoke, surely, I wasn't mistaken in think- 
ing that, for an agitating minute, the pinkness of Pog- 
son' s large countenance ebbed and blanched. And, 
while my attention was still engaged by this disquiet- 
ing phenomenon, I became aware that Mrs. Pogson 
had joined us. Silently, mysteriously, she faded — 
the term holds good — into evidence, as on so many 
former occasions, she silently, mysteriously had faded 
out. 
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Dressed in one of those verdant gowns, so dol< 
ously veiled in semi-transparent black, she stood be' 
bind her husband's chair. Her eyes met mine. 
They were no longer nervous in expression or vague, 
Oddly aggressive rather, challenging, defiantly alight, 

"Oh! yes," she declared, "by then Heber will have 
completed his great novel, without doubt." 

"When uttering his name, she laid a thin, loi 
fingered hand upon his massive shoulder; and, to 
— little short of — stupefaction, I saw Pogson's 
pink hand move up to seek and clasp it. 

On me this action — hers soothing, protective, his 
appealing, welcoming — produced the most bewilder- 
ing impression. I felt embarrassed and abashed ; an 
indecently impertinent intruder upon the secret places 
of two human hearts. That any such intimate and 
tender correspondence existed between this so 
strangely ill-assorted couple, I had never dreamed. 
Not for one instant had I ever imagined Mrs. Pogson 
mattered to Pogson — save as a piece of familiar, dis- 
regarded domestic furniture — any more than, in her 
apparent negativeness and nullity, she mattered to w. 
Kis disciples. The revelation conveyed by 
hand clasping left me speechless. 

I uttered what must have been singularly incohi 
ent farewells and fled. 

Of the ensuing eighteen months of foreign travel 
it is irrelevant here to speak. Suffice it that on my 
return to England, and to Chelsea, the earliest tu 
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which greeted me was that Arabella Lessingham had 
been now five weeks married and Heber Pogson a 
fortnight dead. Lessingham, dear good fellow, was 
my informant, and minded acquainting me, so I fan- 
cied, only a degree less with the first item than with 
the second. Well, for the matter of that he had rea- 
son. They did, both of them, most confoundedly 
hurt! 

For some considerable time, so he told me, Pogson 
had been ailing. He grew inordinately stout, un- 
wieldy to the point of all exertion, all movement, caus- 
ing him distress. Suffocation threatened if he at- 
tempted to lie down; so that latterly he spent not only 
all day, but all night, sitting in the big library chair 
we knew so well. If not actually in pain, he still 
must have suffered almost intolerable discomfort. 
But he never complained, and to the last his passion 
for books never failed. 

"We took him any new ones we happened to come 
across as you'd take a sick woman flowers. To the 
end he read." 

"And wrote?" I asked. 

"That I can't say," Lessingham replied. "There 
were things I couldn't make out. And I couldn't 
question him. It didn't seem to be my place, though 
I had the idea that he'd something on his mind, to 
speak of which would be a relief. It worried me 
badly. I felt sure he wanted to tell us but couldn't 
bring himself to the point He talked of you. He 
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cared for you more than for any of us, yet — I may be 
all wrong — it seemed to me he was glad you weren't 
here. Once or twice I thought he felt almost afraid 
you might come back before — before it was all over, 
you know. It sounds rather horrible, but I'd a feel- 
ing he longed to slink off quietly out of sight. 
For he did not dread death — I'm certain of that. 
What he dreaded was that life had some trick up her 
sleeve which, if he delayed, might give him away, 
discredit him, somehow, just at the last." 

"And Mrs. Pogson?" 

Lessingham looked at me absently, ran his fingers 
through his crisp fair hair, rumpling it up into a 
distracted crest. 

"Oh! Mrs. Pogson? She never interested me. 
She was too invertebrate. But I believe she took care 
of Pogson all right." 

Next day I called at the house in Church Street. 
The November afternoon was gentle, as only our be- 
loved autumnal London knows how to be gentle — with 
faintly blue sky and clinging lavender mist, through 
which a dream sun died behind bare trees in the silver- 
gilt west. After some parley I was admitted into 
the studio library. Neither in Mrs. Pogson, nor in 
the familiar room, did I find any alteration, save that 
the green had disappeared from her dress — she wore 
hanging, trailing unrelieved black — and that a 
piece of red woollen cord was tied across from arm 
to arm of Pogson's large library chair, forbidding any 
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occupation of it. This pleased me. It struck the 
positive, the, in a way, aggressive note, Mrs. Pogson 
had once before so strangely, unexpectedly sounded 
in my presence. 

I said the things common to such occasions as that 
of our present meeting — said them with more than 
merely conventional feeling and emphasis, as I be- 
lieved and hoped. I praised her husband's great 
gifts, his amazing learning, his eloquence, the mag- 
netic charm by which he captivated and held us. Our 
lives were for ever poorer by his passing out ; but for 
ever richer by the fact we had been privileged to gain 
his friendship. She remained passive, negative, her 
long thin hands lying in her narrow crape-covered 
lap. 

Finally I dared the question I had come here to 
ask, which had burned upon my tongue from the 
moment I heard of Pogson's death. 

"What about the novel? Might we hope for 
speedy, though posthumous, publication? We were 
greedy the world should know how great a literary 
genius it had lost. Was the book ready for press, as 
— did she remember? — she'd assured me it would cer- 
tainly be by the time I came back?" 

Mrs. Pogson gave no sign of emotion. Her thin 
hands remained perfectly still in her crape covered 
lap. 

*There is no novel," she calmly said. "There 
never has been any novel. Heber did not finish it 
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because he did not ever begin it. He did not possess 
the creative faculty. You were not content with what 
he was. You asked of him that which he could not 
give. He just played with you. It amused him — 
you were so gullible, so absurdly ignorant. Then 
he hesitated to undeceive you. In that I admit he 
was weak. But he suffered for his weakness. It 
made him unhappy. You made him unhappy. — Oh! 
how I have hated — how I still hate you. For I saved 
him from poverty, from hard work. I gave him a 
beautiful life, till you came and spoilt it. All the 
money was mine," she said. 
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ALTHOUGH it had not, in point of fact, lasted 
more than a brief three minutes Lady Keel- 
ing's relief was great when her wait upon 
the doorstep ended and she gained admittance to the 
pleasant house in Chester Square. Later, searchlights 
would rake the sky, criss-crossing it with rigid shafts 
of white; but at this, formerly most sociable hour of 
the afternoon, Belgravian London, both to ear and 
eye, showed shrouded, silent quite, disconcertingly 
vacant and blank. 

This, and something closer and more poignant — 
which must at once be largely spoken of and its 
private significance dissembled — played upon her 
nerves making self-control difficult. Entrance to die 
less abnormal indoor atmosphere, by the mere less- 
ening of tension, threw her further off her balance. 
She wanted to make a demonstration, to hear her own 
voice — after that uncanny silence out of doors — to 
talk for the mere sake of talking. It would be re- 
assuring, a bluffing of her over-consciousness of 
emotion. To this end a scrap of conversation with 
Pybus — dear Aurora Brickdale's well-seasoned 
butler — was surely permissible, for didn't that 
portly, beneficent being amount to an institution? 

201 
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How many scores of times hadn't he opened this 
same friendly front door to her — though never, until 
recently, without an attendant footman ready, 
with respectful alacrity, to act Mercury to his Jovian 
nod. 

That which produced the searchlights, about to 
rake the January night sky, eliminated the hereto- 
fore attendant footman — a significant, much en- 
closing reflection, and one that again set her nerves 
twitching. Therefore, as the butler extended a 
purplish, though nicely kept, hand to claim her um- 
brella 

"I declare I could barely make out the house," 
she told him. "It's next to impossible to find one's 
way anywhere this evening. The streets are darker 
than ever — or anyhow seem so." 

To which Pybus: 

"Something shocking, my lady. Hardly suitable 
for your ladyship to be out in unattended. With the 
prevailing disposition to fog, highly dangerous, I 
call it." 

"If there were any traffic decidedly dangerous. 
But there's literally none — which adds to the general 
odiousness, somehow." 

"Quite so, my lady. Anybody does seem to miss 
the sound of it — a thing" — this in tones as of fallen 
greatness — "I, for one, never thought to miss but 
quite the contrary." 

Footmanless, yet impeccable in personal dignity, 
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he moved onward to the bottom of the staircase, and 
began the assent. 

"Strange times we are called upon to live in, my 
lady," he added. "I do not presume to repine, but 
very strange." 

Whereat her nerves gave with a crash. All that 
which must be spoken of, which she had indeed de- 
terminedly come here to speak of, yet the intimate 
hurt of which must be dissembled, surged up in, 
surged over her as a flood. 

"Strange? Say abominable, Pybus — frankly 
infernal, red hot from hell," she lashed out. 

The worthy man's broad, soft back was towards her 
as he mounted the stairs. He repressed the jump, 
the gasp, provoked by language so unconventional. 
Then, after an instant's pause, smoothly and sooth- 
ingly 

"I agree, my lady. If I may so express myself, 
I sympathize. What, at the present time, we are 
required to witness upsets all calculations. Truly it 
passes belief." 

Victoria Keeling had long commanded his admi- 
ration — "There's style if you like," he had been heard 
to say of her. 'There's a carriage and a manner 
equal to any I could name." Now, after throwing 
open the drawing-room door and announcing her, he 
permitted himself to follow the erect free-moving 
figure with a commendatory glance — "And there's 
spirit!" he inwardly commented, approving, after the 
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first flustering shock of it, her recent high-coloured 
outburst. 

Mrs. Brickdale rose from her place on the sofa, 
behind the tea table, with gently welcoming cries. 
The two women held hands, kissed one another on 
either cheek. 

"My dear, how more than good of you! And on 
such an evening, too! Just as I was longing for 
someone to whom I could talk of to-day's dreadful 
news. Peter Molyneux, our dear delightful Molly, 
after all these months of hopes and fears, after all 
among the killed. Poor darling Julia! It's really 
too heartrending, too cruelly sad." 

"Yes — it was that which brought me," Lady Keel- 
ing said. "But there's no virtue in coming. Instinct 
rushed me here. One runs to you, Aurora, as a 
matter of course, for shelter, for consolation, when 
one has had a nasty shake-up — such as this." 

And she laughed — or rather attempted to do so, for 
the sound was but doubtfully related to any sort of 
mirth— her handsome, vivid face drawn and haggard 
her handsome black eyes bruised and sunken, some 
thing curiously fierce and disordered, for the moment 
deforming her whole appearance. Then, as school 
ing herself, gathering herself together, holding her 
self up 

"I felt sure you'd be anxious to hear about Julia. 
I went to her directly the news reached me." 
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"Went to her?" Aurora Brickdale echoed, unable 
for all her innate tact to prevent an inflection of sur- 
prise in expression and in voice. 

"Yes — it was exactly one of those things one must 
do at once, lest one shouldn't do them at all. Given 
any excuse of waiting, the temperature of one's 
courage will, don't you know, too often rather dis- 
gracefully drop. And Julia always alarms me a 
little, though we have been so constantly brought to- 
gether this year, working in the same Red Cross sec- 
tion at Devonshire House. It seemed obviously the 
right thing to go to her. And then, you see, we used 
to know Peter Molyneux so well — before he mar- 
ried — in India, when Gerald was in command at 
Meerut." 

"Ah! yes, I forgot," Aurora quickly murmured. 
"He was the General's aide-de-camp. Of course — of 
course." 

Lady Keeling looked rapidly, searchingly, at the 
speaker and looked down. 

"I spent over half an hour with Julia, and came 
straight on here — as straight, that is, as the existing 
plague of darkness permitted. It is especially heavy 
to-night. Hateful, — really almost frightening, some- 
how, I don't know why." 

And, as overtaken by sudden weakness, hurriedly, 
all of a piece, she sank into the further angle 
of the wide hospitable sofa, unfastened the wrap- 
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collar of her mole and sealskin coat, pushed back 
the soft pliant fronts of it, and, pulling off her gloves, 
leaned sideways, stretching out both hands to the glow 
of the fire. 

"Light and warmth! What a blessed let up," she 
said, "after wandering in the darkness of those 
terrible squares and streets. There's something 
portentous about them, which does, if you like, send 
the temperature of one's courage bang down to zero. 
Not a matter of thrills, my dear, but of stark naked 
fright. Yet with reason enough, perhaps. For, 
when you come to think of it, can anything be more 
upsetting than places, or people, you've taken for 
granted all your life and believe you know like your 
old shoe, when you incontinently discover you don't? 
That they're altogether strange to you, different to 
what you've always imagined, in meaning and even in 
shape — that you see them or half see them — that's 
just the alarm of it — as they probably really are, for 
the first time. The foundations of your self-confi- 
dence are shaken. You feel every sort of fool — and 
lonely, so abjectly lonely." 

Lady Keeling raised her still outstretched hands 
shielding her face from the revealing glow of the fire 
— thus, at least, Mrs. Brickdale interpreted their up- 
ward movement. 

"Pybus understands all that," she immediately and 
unexpectedly added. "The international cataclysm, 
with its many private consequences, works on him. 
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His conversation was priceless in its implications, 
as he shepherded me upstairs." 

"Pybus is a philosopher," Aurora declared; "but 
with a heart." 

She bent over the tea-cups, straightening them, 
inwardly considerably perplexed. Then tentatively — 

"And about Julia — tell me how, poor darling, she 
takes this dreadful announcement?" 

"Precisely — a philosopher but with a heart," 
Lady Keeling echoed — "which does, perhaps, in- 
directly bring us back to the subject of Julia. — How 
does she take the announcement of her widowhood? 
Quite wonderfully, my dear. But from her cradle 
Julia has always been wonderful, hasn't she? I 
understood all her world, our world, was agreed 
upon that. — Tea? yes, please. I had some at Julia's 
— part of her acknowledged wonderfulness, remem- 
bering to give one tea at the appointed hour, despite 
so racking a crisis! — But I am far from re- 
fusing a second edition. For these funeral visits 
do take it out of you, if — like Pybus — you're 
possessed of a heart. They are extenuating; and 
for my personal well-being, they've been altogether 
too many, too detestably frequent, of late." 

The last sentences seemed to offer explanation, en- 
lightenment, which Mrs. Brickdale hailed, at which 
she even very eagerly snatched* For throughout 
their interview, her friend's speech, appearance, and 
attitude, had caused her notable disturbance. They 
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were so unlike the normal Victoria — a creature tri- 
umphantly poised, splendidly buttressed against every 
kind of attack. 

If, indeed, it came to that, no woman in the whole 
range of her, Mrs. Brickdale's, acquaintance afforded 
a more outstanding example of continuous success. 
For wasn't Victoria, in every society where you en- 
countered her, to the fore, on the top? And this not 
from any cheap cork-like quality, that of a substance 
too inherently light-weight to sink; but rather as a 
strong swimmer, breasting the waves with happy un- 
concern and of free choice. She carried herself and 
her fortunes — her husband among them — with so easy 
yet with so sure a propulsion. In each command the 
said husband had held, since their seventeen-years-ago 
marriage — Malta, Egypt, Aldershot, the Curragh, In- 
dia — her record of popularity, of social ability, had 
been without eclipse. Her domestic record was 
equally happy. For weren't her two boys — merci- 
fully still in the blest security of school — the most en- 
gaging of youthful male offspring, healthy, intelli- 
gent, handsome as Victoria herself? 

Hence, to see her thus jarred, her bright lustre 
dimmed, nerves and tongue alike so badly on edge, 
could not but prove distressing in a capital degree. 
Something must have gone most tremendously wrong 
to produce so surprising a result. But, in heaven's 
name, what? 

There was, of course, the situation of her General, 
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fighting in France. But that situation had long since 
become chronic. It presented no new features; and 
generals, however gallant, however emulous to present 
their much decorated persons as a target to the enemy's 
fire, do — as Aurora reflected — in the nature of things, 
enjoy a better chance of survival than most. No — 
anxiety regarding her pleasant, kindly and quite pass- 
ably clever Sir Gerald offered no sufficient reason for 
this afflicted condition; nor did the news of Peter 
Molyneux's tragic fate. That news was sad to tears, 
for Peter had charm, sovereign charm, and a career 
full of promise — Aurora ached with grief for his 
untimely decease. But why should Victoria do more, 
at most, than so ache? She stood no neared to the de- 
lightful and now, alas, dead young man than Aurora 
Brickdale, herself, did. 

Unless 

And there Mrs. Brickdale paused. An idea 
vaguely occurred to her, causing her to look 
oddly crouched together, screening, with outstretched 
hands, its vivid, tormented face from the fire light. 
For, how old was Victoria Keeling? About three and 
forty. A perilous season, that of autumn flowering, 
hectic, fantastic, wherein nature puts forth her final 
effort before the creeping paralysis of middle-age 
and mid-winter, chill the sap and the blood. 

This in a flash, for Mrs Brickdale did not prolong 
the pause. On the contrary she hurried away from it, 
casting the idea it harboured, the barely nascent 
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ghost of suspicion it raised — really it amounted to no 
more — behind her almost with violence. An instant 
later to hail, veritably to snatch at, the explanation ap- 
parently conveyed in her friend's declaration that — 
"funeral visits were too extenuating, and had been 
altogether too many, too detestably frequent of late/* 

For, in the said declaration, didn't she catch it — 
her desired sufficient reason — alive and dolefully 
kicking, so to speak? Not any individual tragedy of 
danger and death; but the cumulative tragedy of 
danger enthroned, and of multiple death, the united 
weight of the last three terrible years, began to telL 
Under the aggregate misery of it — queerly heightened 
by the sinister darkness of five o'clock London out- 
side — even so triumphantly poised a creature as Vic- 
toria might easily, for the minute, fail and break. 

Mrs. Brickdale's pity and loyalty rose in arms. 
But before she could find suitable words in which to 
testify to their amiable mobilization, her guest again 
spoke. 

"You know how stubbornly self-contained, for all 
her gracious manner, Julia Molyneux is. Not the 
crack of doom — and really, for her, to-day's news 
might seem pretty sharply to echo that crack — would 
betray her into screaming. She was calm, her com- 
plexion not a scrap disorganized. Oh! as usual, she 
towered. I can't pretend she let me inside. She 
left me to guess. But, my impression is, that to-day's 
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news only confirmed what she already believed and — 
hoped." 

"Victoria! Hoped?" 

"Yes — it comes to that. She prefers to think of 
Peter as dead, out of it all, safe on the other side; than 
— than as it's been only too easy, too hauntingly ob- 
vious to think of him since that devil-invented phrase, 
* wounded and missing' was hurled at her, hurled 
at us, six or seven months ago. — Anything to eat? 
No, my dear — thanks — only tea. — We've a quaintly 
convenient faith in the advantages of death, for other 
people, considering how remarkably ignorant we are 
of what actually comes after it. But in such a case as 
this, advantages are too horribly manifest. Even I 
subscribe to them — on the lines of 'let us fall into 
God's hands rather than those of man' — man being 
represented, well understood, by the Teutonic variety 
of our astonishing species." 

Here Mrs. Brickdale arrested her with firm, 
if sweetly self -accusing, protest. 

"I'm not sure I agree. No," — bravely — "I'm per- 
fectly sure I don't agree. I would rather keep those 
I love here, in earthly life, at any cost." 

"Cost to them ?" 

"I'm afraid so." And, pushed by an impulse she 
refused to analyze — "You see, I cannot forget Julia's 
and poor Molly's wasn't any excited war marriage. 
It belongs to the spacious, now almost incredible, days 
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of peace; and has lasted long enough for the relation 
to become vital, to strike roots deep. In Julia's place 
I should cherish the last flicker of hope he might be 
given back to me alive — however damaged." 

Lady Keeling leaned across to the tea table. 

"A little more sugar — may I, Aurora, despite ra- 
tions?" 

She took her time in the selection of a lump. Then 
absently, almost coldly — 

"Yes — they've been married four years — haven't 
they? I hardly remember. But, anyhow, as you 
remark they weren't blown casually together, by the 
winds of war, now to be as casually blown apart again. 
The alliance was considered, approached, approved, 
with the old fashioned composure and ceremony 
which we were brought up to believe secured stability, 
let alone bliss, in the matrimonial adventure." 

A little piqued by her friend's tone — "Their 
marriage always seemed to me an ideal one," Aurora 
stoutly declared. 

— Her own could not be justly thus described, 
Adolphus Brickdale cultivating ingeniously irritating 
peculiarities of an ill-health, mainly non-existent. — 

"They'd so many tastes and interests in common — 
their hunting, fishing, farming, tennis, golf," she kept 
it up. "Their two natures fitted so delightfully into 
one another. Julia's smiling reserve — I grant you 
the reserve, Victoria, though I refuse to label it stub- 
born — and his variety, the gay affectionate rush of 
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him. To see them together, dear things, was the 
prettiest play imaginable — one I never grew tired of 
watching." 

"Yes — yes — no doubt" — the other kept it up, too, 
with — wasn't there? — a slightly forced alacrity. 
"The spectacle of their mutual felicity did repay 
observation, no doubt." 

Lady Keeling finished drinking her tea, and pro- 
ceeded to scrape the remains of half melted sugar up 
with her spoon. 

"War manners, which are no manners," she threw 
off lightly. Followed by — "All you've been saying 
makes me so glad I advocated this evidently heaven- 
made union, pushed it, from Peter's side, to the best 
of my ability. For it was impossible not to see how 
the land lay with Julia. Notwithstanding her reserve 
— which we both admit — her general wonderfulness 
and towering, she was as over head and ears in love as 
the most commonplace schoolgirl. Of course she'd 
a lot to offer. Money, position, youth, not to mention 
that small gem of a Tudor House at Neston, and get- 
ting on for a thoiftand acres of the best shooting in 
Suffolk. I don't for one instant deny Peter did very 
well for himself, poor dear fellow!" 

"But he was in love, too." 

Mrs. Brickdale spoke with a certain severity. 

"How could he be otherwise? Who wouldn't be 
in love with our wonderful Julia, finding her so more 
than ready to be kind?" 
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By this Mrs. Brickdale's severity was by no means 
assuaged. She insisted — 

"But he was in love with Julia, genuinely, deeply." 

"My dear, haven't I already said so? Haven't I 
pronounced the marriage, as you put it, ideal? 
Circumstances conspiring to make it just everything 
marriage, of course, should be and so often isn't; 
while, as crowning mercy it hadn't time to grow stale." 

"You suggest it might have grown stale?" 

Lady Keeling stood up, and adjusted the collar of 
her beautiful coat 

"Don't look so horrified. Far be it from me to 
suggest anything. Only, to be honest, given ten, 
fifteen years, don't most?" 

She flashed the question upon her hearer, with 
much of her earlier, undimmed lustre; having— as 
the said hearer recognized — during the last few sec- 
onds, come once again though for cause unknown, 
into full, if defiant, possession of herself. Under 
the aegis of which striking restoration, after looking 
Aurora full in the eyes, she repeated the embraces 
marking her entry. 

"Before I put down my veil," she said. And, 
during the process of so putting, added — 

"Bless you, dearest. I feel tons better for seeing 
you. As usual your society distils comfort." Then, 
as if an afterthought — "I wanted comfort, for I own 
I was badly worked up. To me, of course, Peter 
Molyneux was just a captivating boy — one among 
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many, for English society is, or was, very rich in such. 
I was fond of him, proud of him as of many others 
of his sort. I hate his being killed — their being 
killed. But I understand what I believe to be Julia's 
attitude better than I do yours, my dear. I even 
share it." 

Her voice was steady though her lips trembled. 

"I am thankful the uncertainty is over, and that I 
am free to think of him — of them — not any longer 
as wounded and missing but as safely dead. Fare- 
well, my dear — now for the scaring darkness of those 
falsely familiar streets." 

n 

"If it could only have ended there!" as Mrs. 
Brickdale was so often later to tell herself. 

But it by no means ended there; and, for her, the 
conversation, the whole episode, was to spring, three 
months afterwards, into startling and even sinister sig- 
nificance. 

The interval she had spent out of town, out of touch, 
save by letter, with the two friends, directly and in- 
directly concerned in it. For, within twenty-four 
hours of the conversation in question taking place, 
Adolphus Brickdale, her husband, scenting, through 
the alarmist medium of the daily papers, the approach 
of an influenza epidemic, as the timid hart scents 
the inimical approach of the hunter, fled to a so far 
uninfected area, as swiftly as the said hart to the un- 
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contaminated depths of the forest He was off like 
a shot. Would spend the spring and what remained 
of winter at Stourmouth, a non-conducting — so he 
fondly trusted — sea before him, and non-conducting 
moorland behind. 

The fact that this popular health resort lay outside 
the track of enemy air-craft may have weighed with 
him, or, as Aurora profoundly hoped, may not. That 
which, as she knew, did unquestionably weigh was 
the ample opportunity for "cures" — electric baths, 
massage, radiant heat, high frequency treatment and 
so forth and so on — residence at Stourmouth offers 
the neurotic, in addition, should he feel braced to 
such virile exertion, to nice doddering little rounds of 
golf. Hence did she, obedient to her wifely obliga- 
tions, uproot herself from home, friends, war work 
committees, and migrate — her maid and Pybus in 
attendance — to an hotel on our somewhat fade and 
faineant south coast. 

The hurried character of her departure left no in- 
stant in which to secure sight of Julia Molyneux. 
This distressed her, for she tenderly loved that sorely 
stricken young creature and deplored the cutting short 
of her ideally — wasn't it — happy married life. 
Once settled at the hotel, she proceeded to exhale 
herself in two really exquisite letters — Aurora had a 
delightful way with her on paper. The first elicited 
an answer, piteous as it struggled to be brave. In it 
very human anguish found only too convincing a 
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voice. Oh! the poor child had suffered, did suffer 
to the end. And, in the cruel illumination begotten 
by that suffering looked, her youth notwithstanding, 
upon the infinite of life, was penetrated by, rebel- 
lious against, its secular and inalienable mystery. 

Realizing all which, Aurora Brickdale — for it made 
a deep impression upon her mind — frequently went 
back on her conversation with Lady Keeling, as she 
walked in the dapple of mild spring sunshine along 
Stourmouth's yellow gravel paths, beneath. Stour- 
mouth's rustling pines and evergreen oaks. She 
waxed warm in defence of her own opinion, pronounc- 
ing the other's judgment superficial, misled by the 
natural reserve of Julia's manner, the pride of Julia's 
calm face. Lady Keeling signally failed to plumb 
the depths of her hurt. How could it be otherwise? 
For wasn't Victoria, exponent of perpetual successes, 
just the person one wouldn't turn to in any extremity 
of private grief? Putting herself, for one direful mo- 
ment, in poor darling Julia's place and supposing the 
death of the male being — not, by the same token, 
named Adolphus — dearest to her own heart, would she, 
Aurora, for choice invite Victoria Keeling to share 
and soothe her woe? Without in the smallest degree 
detracting from that lady's many claims to admira- 
tion — oh, no, most emphatically not. The light she 
diffused was too strong, the sound too resonant. Grief 
asks for dusk, for fine modulations. It shuts in on 
itself, veils its countenance before sun glare, clash of 
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cymbals or heartening thump of drum. And Vic- 
toria — save during the still insufficiently explained 
state of eclipse which marked their recent interview — 
did clash, just a wee bit, thump and glare. Wasn't 
that, in point of fact, what you kept her for — as a stim- 
ulant, a pleasing excitant, rather than a sedative? 

Inspired by which considerations Mrs. Brickdale 
wrote again. 

The reply to her second letter tarried. Not until 
after the lapse of some weeks did it reach her, and 
then in the blunt abbreviation of a post card. Julia 
Molyneux wrote from Neston, her Suffolk property. 
She thanked Aurora and that was all. Regarding 
herself, her state, plans, thoughts and intentions, 
never a word. 

This bald acknowledgment effectually put a lid on 
further epistolary expansions. At the first blush — 
and blush she did, as though her correspondent had 
veritably slapped her — Mrs. Brickdale felt nastily 
snubbed. For really that was not the style in which 
to address a devoted elder, in which to treat her sym- 
pathetic advances! It didn't do — still more it wasn't 
done. But, as time went on, her natural sweetness of 
disposition prevailed over her not unnatural annoy- 
ance. Aurora forgave the snub, condoned, excused 
it. For the idea of the widowed girl alone in that 
grim, though beautiful, little fifteenth century manor 
house, with wild March weather — rushing straight 
down from ice-locked polar seas — battering on door 
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and window pane, strangely pursued her. Julia 
Molyneux' unhappy situation, indeed, haunted her, 
becoming an obsession from which escape seemed to be 
denied. Soon she felt persuaded the offending post 
card had for origin some further trial sustained by her 
young friend. Something more, she felt convinced, 
something worse had befallen than even Peter's death. 
But what? Aurora racked her gentle brains, yet 
fruitlessly. With all the greater alacrity, therefore, 
did she embrace the opportunity to satisfy both her 
curiosity, and her affection, unexpectedly offered her 
the day following her return to town. 

For, by the end of April, Adolphus Brickdale hav- 
ing diligently sampled all Stourmouth's varied stock 
of "cures," suggested re-migration to Chester Square 
—his wife's and her maid's re-migration that is. He 
would himself, accompanied by Pybus, delay his ad- 
vent; and spend a week with an acquaintance and 
fellow valetudinarian, Sir Prescott Farthingbridge by 
name, at Malvern — high inland air being recom- 
mended, by the latter, as a prudent insurance against 
the disintegrating wear and tear of life in town. 

Aurora rejoiced at being back, since, to her think- 
ing, continued residence in the country savoured of 
skulking, of deserting, of unworthy evasion of one's 
duty to share the burden of the times. She also 
rejoiced, though silently, in a holiday from Adolphus' 
fads and fancies, his cachets, globules, mixtures, deep- 
breathing exercises and pre-digested patent foods. 
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She found it vastly agreeable to be her own mistress 
for a while. And London, for all the brooding horror 
of war, met her with a smiling countenance. The 
seasons disdain mankind's headlong passions, and 
pass, unaffected by its good or evil fortune, upon their 
ordered way. Now, the blithesome spirit of spring 
refused to be ignored. It held the senses to a charm 
of high fair skies, navigated by white argosies of 
flying cloud; to that of tender leaves mantling the 
dusky branches of the London trees. In parks and 
squares, chestnuts and lilacs, ribes, may, laburnum; 
showed for flower; and if on the sparsely peopled 
pavements, the pathos of "hospital blue" was over 
prominent, a cheerfulness, born of vernal influences, 
at least superficially obtained. 

All which Aurora Brickdale noted, being quick to 
receive impressions in the alacrity of her freedom 
and of her return. A committee meeting claimed her. 
Then the wards of a private hospital, to the support of 
which she reckoned it a privilege generously to con- 
tribute. On her way home she shopped a while in 
Sloane Street — with charitable intent. Yes, it was 
very good to be back here at the centre of things, how- 
ever sorrowful, as to their basic facts, too many of 
those things might be. She had not felt so content for 
months, so in her proper place, morally and emotion- 
ally at ease. Even the thought of her young friend, 
widowed in the very flush and fullness of love, ceased 
to oppress her. 
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She let herself into the house with her latch key; 
and, her hands full of parcels, went lightly up stairs. 
Opened the drawing-room door, to halt, dumb, for the 
instant, with surprise. 

In the embrasure of the high french window, now 
open on to the rectangular balcony formed by the roof 
of the porch below, in the space between net-lace cur- 
tains, stood Julia Molyneux. 

Even in these later days and though clothed accord- 
ing to the sophisticated fashion of them, a figure 
does occasionally suggest the heroic outlines, the 
heroic mould. Calm, tall and straight, warm fair- 
ness of skin and hair ripened by sun and weather, 
in features unaccentuated, in bearing simple, unper- 
plexed, a human creature so harmoniously developed 
that sex itself becomes an accident rather than the 
predominant factor — thus did Aurora Brickdale, 
to-day quickly receptive of impressions, behold her 
unexpected guest. Such high-sounding terms — as 
she acknowledged even while framing them — trenched 
on inflation, extravagance, the almost humorously 
superfine. Yet she maintained their justice. For 
wasn't the subject of them superfine? She permitted 
herself an excursion into poetry. — A change of cos- 
tume and might not Atalanta have looked thus, armed 
for that mighty hunting, of old in Kalydon? Oh! 
Lady Keeling had been right enough there — to go 
back on a certain much vexed conversation. Julia 
was really rather wonderful. She "towered," though 
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entirely unconscious, bless her, of any such envy- 
provoking fact. 

Thus the heroic, the poetic, constituted Mrs. Brick- 
dale's initial impression. Her second moved at a 
less ambitious level — namely that of an admirably 
tailored blue and grey patterned tweed coat and skirt, 
and a blue velour hat pulled well down over the honey- 
tinted hair. No black habiliments, no trace of con- 
ventional mourning! Mrs, Brickdale felt a little 
pained, gently remonstrant as against some defect of 
reverence towards the dead. 

And, as though apprehending that unspoken re- 
monstrance, Julia Molyneux turning, came to her, 
put strong arms around her enclosing her, parcels a 
all, in a close quiet embrace, and said: — 

"But, in that sense, Aurora, he is not dead 

"Ah! my poor, poor darling!" the other cried, her 
utterance thick with tears. For wasn't this immedi- 
ate apprehension of her thought, and answering decla- 
ration of faith in the unbroken continuity of life and 
of love, a very rare and perfect thing? 

But the arms unclasped. The hands, indeed — 
though very gently — put her aside. 

"Then have you heard, too? What have you 
heard?" 

"Nothing, my dear — not the remotest rumour con- 
cerning you or him since you last wrote to me from 
Neston," Mrs. Brickdale protested, aware of a drop 
in the emotional temperature. 
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"I wasn't mistaken — something more has hap- 
pened," she told herself. 

But immediately the younger woman recovered her 
steadiness, even her serenity. 

"You are tired, Aurora," she said. "You've been 
rushing round after works of mercy and I have taken 
you by surprise. — Here, give me your parcels. 
Let us sit down — and I'll tell you quietly." 

She tucked a cushion in at Mrs. Brickdale's back 
for greater ease, smiling meanwhile upon her. 
Spread her own graceful length in the farther angle 
of the hospitable sofa. 

"I had an official letter yesterday morning — and 
a telegram later. There has been an exchange of 
prisoners — disabled officers and men. Peter is 
among diem — in Switzerland, at Murren. A cot 
case — and a grave one. From neglect and exposure 
his lungs have broken down." 

Mrs. Brickdale wept. She could not help it. 
That Peter, delightful Peter, sportsman, athlete, fine 
gentleman, gayest of the gay, smartest of the smart, 
should be brought to such a pass! Oh! the iniquity, 
the unspeakable vileness of war, and of the physical 
degradations which follow in its train. 

Julia Molyneux took her hand, stroked, coaxed it 
with strong gentle fingers, and calmly went on — 

"The matron, who writes, doesn't disguise the fact 
that there is no hope of saving him. Disease has 
taken too vital a hold. Therefore the authorities — 
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they are considerate and kind — assure me all facilities 
shall be given me if I wish to go out to him." 

"Can there be any doubt as to your wishes?" 
Aurora murmured. 

Julia Molyneux •still held and stroked her hand, and 
that with authority, at once giving solace and enjoin- 
ing self-control. 

"Yes, there is a doubt," she answered. "And just 
because there is one I have come to you. The Peter 
I loved is dead, or rather he has never lived, never 
existed, except in my imagination. And I don't know 
that I care to take over this travesty of him." 

Shocked, in a way frightened — "Oh! my dear, my 
darling, think, only think what you are saying?" 
Mrs. Briokdale pitifully wailed. 

"I have thought. Ever since the letter reached 
me I have never left off thinking. But the truth 
remains that the man who lies in hospital, at Murren, 
coughing up his lungs " 

Mrs. Brickdale shivered. The statement was 
elementary to the point of repulsion. She made a 
motion to withdraw her hand. Thought better of it, 
and, schooling herself, let it remain. Whereupon 
the stroking fingers, which had lifted permitting 
that projected withdrawal, sought it again in grateful 
pressure. 

"Yes — you're shocked; but that's what actually is 
taking place. One can't get away from it. I heard 
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him coughing, last night, hour after hour, as plainly 
as I hear my own voice now. It went through me — 
through me — making me reckon with everything it 
meant and had meant all along, both for him and for 
me. Truly, Aurora, I drank the whole cup of the 
misery of it to the very dregs. I listened and I 
thought, till I could bear it no longer, and got up and 
opened the windows, feeling I should run mad if I 
stayed shut up indoors with it alone. Outside the 
night was full of calling and a beat of wings. The 
last of the wild fowl, which have wintered on Neston 
Broad, were streaming over the house, away to their 
breeding grounds in the far north. The rush of their 
flight drowned the sound of his coughing. But I 
dared not go back to bed lest I should hear it again. 
I put on a coat and sat by the window until the dawn 
broke over the sea. By then I had made up my mind 
to keep silent no longer, but to come here and tell 
you." 

"I've been waiting, dearest," Mrs. Brickdale an- 
swered her. "I've been ready. I have known all 
along something more had happened." 

"Yes — just this, that the man in hospital at Murren 
doesn't belong to me, never has belonged to me, but 
to another woman. In his mortal weakness — so they 
write me word — he cries for her and constantly 
repeats her name. They quote the name he repeats. 
It isn't mine." 
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"Mercy of Leaven!" Mrs. Brickdale cried, ap- 
prehending scandal of the acutest; to hear, with 
certain relief, her friend thus continue — 

"All he has been through, and now his illness, have 
blotted out the remembrance of our marriage. He's 
forgotten it and gone back upon some earlier affec- 
tion. All that survives in his poor clouded brain, 
are memories of this earlier love — not of me. Of 
course the people who are nursing don't understand 
that. How should they? Good kind souls, they put 
the conventional interpretations on his talk, take for 
granted it's his wife he cries for, and so urge my 
coming. But knowing the truth, having proofs — 
only too conclusive ones — how can I go, Aurora? 
Wouldn't it be rank cruelty? He imagines himself 
free, and all his instinct, all his longing, are towards 
this woman. The effort and pretence of years, the 
lies — for it must have been a daily, hourly lie when 
he and I were together — are over. Supposing I go 
and he recognizes me? Being chivalrous and sweet- 
natured, he'll struggle to pick up the lie again, and 
spare me by deceiving me. And is not that an 
intolerable demand to make on a dying man? No, 
assuredly it is more merciful, more right — just 
simply right — to leave him in the peace of his present 
forgelf ulness — he's bought it at a heavy enough price 
— and let him go out of this world under the delusion 
of freedom, rather than awaken in him remembrance 
of our marriage, remembrance of myself." 
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She paused — and presently, still calmly, though 
with eyes eloquent of an anguish not easily held in 
check — 

"You see, Aurora, in the old days I never 
troubled about love. That side of things didn't in- 
terest me until Peter opened the door on to it for me. 
All I know about love between man and woman is 
through him. And I have loved him — this fictitious, 
this non-existent Peter — so very greatly, that to risk 
giving the real Peter a single instant's extra pain, or 
even discomfort, is more than I can face. It would 
break my heart." 

Thus, with a superb simplicity, as Mrs. Brickdale 
told herself — again waxing poetic — do those of 
heroic lineage meet ship-wreck of their best delights! 
Comment was impossible, as she also told herself. 
To such things one can only offer the homage of 
closed lips and of bowed head. 

Hence silence, save that out of doors high against 
the blue, cutting a careless passage through those 
white argosies of cloud, a giant fighting-plane 
thrummed and droned. Hearing it the two friends, 
seated side by side upon the sofa, notwithstanding 
their tragic absorption looked up. Julia did more. 
Rose, went across to the open window, and watched 
the miracle of its flight. In turning, caught by the 
sun, it glinted into burnished silver from head to 
tail, while, on majestic rigid wings it sped over the 
vast outstretch of the town. 
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Not until the shining form dwindled to a speck, 
and the drone of its engines ceased, did Julia 
Molyneux move. Then, returning she stood behind 
the sofa, laid her hands on Mrs. Brickdale's shoulders, 
and bending down kissed her forehead. 

"Like the wild fowl of last night, it flies north," 
she said. "And the sound of its flying, like the sound 
of theirs, drowns that of one's private miseries — for 
a time " 

Mrs. Brickdale's hands were raised, affectionately 
clasping the hands resting upon her shoulders. 
\ "My dear, forgive me, but I can't accept those 
private miseries without an effort, however fumbling 
and feeble, to mitigate them — a rushing in of fools 
no doubt! Still rush I must. For mayn't there be 
some explanation you have overlooked, and isn't it 
worth while searching a little for it? You say you 
have loved him. Darling, you love him still. 
Every word confirms it. Aren't you, possibly, fight- 
ing a shadow, to your own — and his — great detri- 
ment? Exaggerating, in your reaction in your very 
natural sense of injury, of humiliation, the strength of 
that former attachment? Far from binding him, 
might not the sight of you deliver him from bondage? 
You speak of proofs — since when have you possessed 
them, and are they, after all, so irrefragable, so over- 
whelmingly conclusive?" 

"To me — yes, overwhelmingly. I have possessed 
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them ever since January — ten days after I received 
the official report of his death, six days after the first 
of your two dear letters reached me. Oh! I have 
it all cut and dried, Aurora, filed and dated. His 
bankers sent me a box of papers to look through, 
which had been deposited in their care when he first 
went out to France. Accounts mostly, receipts and 
securities of sorts. But, in a long envelope, inside a 
folded insurance policy — slipped in by mistake, of 
course, and so mislaid and lost — I found a letter 
from the woman whose name he repeats. She wrote 
under great stress of feeling, evidently, to confirm a 
conversation which must just have taken place between 
them — him and her. She confessed she had not 
courage to take the final step, leave her husband and 
children and go away with him. She said, too, that 
the position was growing too dangerous, people were 
beginning to talk. To save her she begged him to 
marry. It would silence gossip, be better for them 
both. Advised him to marry me, chiefly as an invest- 
ment She was very frank. She said she and I 
were too far apart in character and temperament 
for her to feel jealous. She also said I was rather 
stupid. I shouldn't see, shouldn't suspect. In that 
she judged truly. I never did suspect " 

"Ah! my poor darling, how should you — how 
should any of us suspect?" Mrs. Brickdale cried. 

Julia still stood behind her, and for this she was 
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thankful. She shrank from meeting the hlue gj 
of those all too eloquent eyes. 

"I went to Neston next day. I wanted to be by 
myself, to hide away. And there was work to be 
done there. My bailiff had just been called up. All 
the able bodied men were gone — only boys under 
seventeen and a few ancients remained. I became 
my own bailiff, my own keeper, carter, even plough- 
man — for it would have been wicked, with the present 
shortage of food, to let the fields lie waste. And 
there is something curiously assuaging, curiously 
sane, because, I suppose, it's at the base of all social, 
national life, in working on the land. It gives you 
quiet, simple, far-reaching thoughts about nature, 
and our place in nature, and about God. In 
things I'm not stupid, though I may be, or may ha 1 
been so, about love. — But I could not write 
you, Aurora, until I had got steady, got on terms 
with myself. The bottom had fallen out of my 
world. I was left hanging in space. I had to find 
new foundations, a new foothold. I was finding 
them. I'd settled to write to you this very week, to 
tell you nothing was altered between us and to beg 
you to be patient till I could explain. Then yes- 
terday comes this letter from Murren. Everything 
went back into the melting pot — you can under- 
stand ? 

"And so to-day you came to me! My dear I 
should indeed be dense if I didn't, bless you, under- 
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stand/' Then — "Do I know this woman, Julia?" 
she asked. 

"Yes — you know her. We both know her." 

— "If only Pybus hadn't shared, with Adolphus, the 
Farthingbridge hospitality at Malvern," as Aurora, 
subsequently and distractedly lamented! For, in his 
absence, under the existing f ootmanless dispensation, 
the head housemaid officiated in his stead. But with- 
out his ripe diplomacy, his flair for possible social 
situations — her actions being governed, not by be- 
neficent opportunism, but merely by rule of thumb. 

"Anyone should always hesitate to introduce in- 
timates on the top of other intimates, if I may so ex- 
press myself, particularly ladies," Pybus had been 
heard to remark. Put the second arrivals in the 
library, or even in the dining-room, while you go 
up to ascertain. Better, at a push, even to let them 
wait in the hall, than bring the wrong parties to- 
gether. Intimates, you observe I am speaking of; 
for it's them that are liable to set up friction when 
forced into one another's company unprepared. 
Acquaintances are easier. Ordinarily, you may 
assume, they'll be peaceably disposed." 

If these gems of social and psychologic wisdom had 
reached the head housemaid's ears, it is too certain 
their practical significance had failed to penetrate 
her brain, or she could not, without preliminary scout- 
ing, have — at this juncture — thrown open the drawing- 
room door and announced Lady Keeling. 
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Vivid, if slightly haggard, handsome, high- 
coloured, resonant, upright of carriage, Victoria en- 
tered. 

"My dear Aurora, how more than delightful to 
find you. I heard, by the merest chance, half an 
hour ago — calling at your pet hospital — that the 
Stourmouth exile is ended and you're restored to us. 
I flew here. Come and dine with me to-night and 
hear all my news. Gerald has been bade on leave — 
splendidly fit — and the boys from school for their 
exeat to meet him. The family flourishes n 

This all in a breath, as Mrs. Brickdale, swift- 
footed, went half way across the pleasant room, inter- 
cepting and, as it might almost seem, barring her 
guest's passage. 

"Don't tell me you're engaged, don't say you can't 
come. I overflow with conversation and just simply 
must " 

She stopped abruptly, her fine colour ebbing, her 
features sharpening, something fierce and disordered 
suddenly deforming her whole appearance. 

"Who's that, Aurora," she asked, "in the blue 
gown, standing behind the sofa? Not Julia Moly- 
neux ? — Impossible " 

While, as she spoke, an idea, repudiated three 
months earlier in the act of its conception, leaped, for 
Aurora, into blinding prominence. All along, in her 
heart of hearts, had not she known, though, in loyalty, 
refusing to know. But now, oh! how could she 
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deal with them, these two friends of hers? How 
shield each from the offense of the other's presence? 
How above all shield and save the younger, Julia? 
For now, with that idea transformed into certainty, 
wasn't it monstrous she should be required to hold 
converse with Victoria, her rival, at once her prede- 
cessor and supplanter — Victoria, successful in this 
rather abominable business as in all besides. To 
ignore the position seemed to Mrs. Brickdale little 
short of indecent; to admit it little short of inviting 
catastrophe; while, throughout her distraction — 
though the least intemperate of women — she cursed 
her head-housemaid, cursed Adolphus her spouse. 
For this intolerable complication would never surely 
have arisen had the astute and beneficent Pybus been 
on hand. 

But, in the sharpest throb of the dilemma, she felt, 
with mingled relief and self-reproach, the weight of 
responsibility lifted off her. Armed as for a mighty 
hunting, the modern Atalanta calmly took the field. 
In less ambitious terms, the object of her distressed 
consideration came forward, stood near her, and 
said — 

"Yes — it is possible. I am Julia Molyneux — in a 
blue gown." 

"In which you look charming," — this with recovery 
of a more normal manner, an easier tone. "But to 
find you here was so startling that — it's too idiotic — 
for the instant I didn't recognize you." 
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"Yet Aurora and I were talking of you — of y> 
and of Peter " 

Mrs. Brickdale looked up in consternation. Hei 
was further confirmation, here an unmasking of bat 
teries, indeed!" 

"Of me and of — of Peter?" Lady Keeling echoed 
with an excellent effect of repressive surprise. 

"Of your and his old friendship — I was tellii 
Aurora about a letter of yours which has come acci- 
dentally into my possession. I read it, though it was 
not pleasant to read. Eventually both for your sake, 
and for his, and for my own, it would he well this 
letter should be destroyed. But first I am inclined 
to bargain a little over it with you." 

Again Mrs. Brickdale looked up in consternation, 
shivered slightly, drew slightly aside. The wording 
offended her taste, as far from consonant with the 
heroic attitude, the heroic mould. While Lady 
Keeling broke out hotly — 

"To bargain — with me? How can this letter, of 
which you speak, be any possible basis for bargain- 
ing? What can it possibly mean to me?" 

"You know best what it means. I can only guess. 
Peter never spoke to me of his friendship with yoi 
He could hardly do so, since with him, as I now knoi 
it bad gone very far, very deep. — You see 
rumour of his death was false. I had news of him 
yesterday. But news that he is ill, is now really 
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very near to death. And he wants you, Victoria, he 
cries for you " 

Lady Keeling backed away, beating the air with 
her hands. 

"Don't tell me," she cried. "I forbid you to tell 
me. It isn't true, Aurora — I mustn't hear it, it 
mustn't be true! Don't tempt me — think of Gerald, 
of my boys " 

"It would have been better had you thought of 
them sooner, perhaps. But now you shall think of 
Peter only, simply of Peter." 

In height, in strength, in singleness of purpose 
Julia Molyneux did veritably tower just then. She 
did more, with a certain antique and savage grandeur, 
she bore down on Lady Keeling, took her by the 
shoulders, held her at arms length. 

"Don't struggle. It's ridiculous to struggle — but 
just listen," she said. "You shall pay the price of 
your past infidelities and past pleasures, once and for 
all. Pay, too, your sale of me. Peter wants you — 
that is enough. I give him up to you. To-night you 
will start with me for the place in Switzerland where 
he lies in hospital. — Oh passports, permits — I 
know. All that can be arranged. A valid excuse 
for your going? That can be arranged, too. We are 
dear friends, and, in the greatness of your affection 
and sympathy, you are resolved to support me, to see 
me through. You understand, you are to come with 
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me. You shall comfort Peter — you shall see 
die. Afterwards I will bring you home. The 
journey shall cost you nothing, you shall have every 
luxury obtainable. Once home, I will write to your 
husband, praising your kindness, your self-sacrifice. 
Then, and then only, I will destroy this letter of yours 
to Peter. Together we will burn it, and having burnt 
it, will bid one another good-bye. — You hear — 
you agree?" 

in 

With Aurora Brickdale, where her friends were 
concerned, to be out of sight was by no means also 
to be out of mind. On the contrary she followed 
those absent ones with affectionate solicitude, im- 
agining possible scenes, rehearsing possible con- 
versations. She had reduced this to a fine art, which 
she could practise at will under any circumstances — 
notably when lending a civil ear to her husband's 
recital of his ailments and their therapeutic con- 
sequences. It served to lighten the tedium of 
Adolphus' neurotic homilies and confidences. 

About those two friends, Julia M olyneux and Lady 
Keeling — at once so f atefully opposed and fatefully 
united — she thought almost without intermission. 
Never had her imagination found so fine a field, 
so spacious a terrain, in which to conduct opera- 
tions! She pictured the two journeying across war- 
stricken France, to the Swiss frontier, by a train ser- 
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vice grimly disorganized, a sense of unutterably hor- 
rible things camped along the eastern horizon — things 
if unseen, yet always within range of accidental dis- 
closure. Pictured the meeting, in the Alpine hotel- 
hospital, to which their journey acted as prelude. 
Truly it staggered her — was poignant, overpowering, 
nothing short of tremendous when considered in 
detail. How could they endure it shut up thus alone 
together? 

Sometimes her sympathy settled on the one, some- 
times on the other. Both claimed her compassion in 
almost equal measure, though from points of view 
wide as the poles assunder. 

She took some comfort in the assurance there was 
no streak of meanness in poor darling Julia. The 
fact of having Victoria Keeling so entirely at her 
mercy would appeal to her sense of chivalry. She'd 
be incapable of practising any small cruelties. Julia 
wasn't, thank goodness, the sort of person who sticks 
in pins. She would be courteous, considerate, giving 
Victoria all precedence due to her position and 
seniority, honestly taking care of her. Yet, in her 
singleness of purpose, Julia would remain inflexible, 
without an instant of weakening or shadow of turning. 
She'd keep on, straight on. Neither in body or soul 
could there be any escape from her. Oh ! she's tower, 
to quote Victoria's word for her — unconsciously of 
course — she was made that way — still rather awfully 
tower! 
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And how would unhappy Lady Keeling stand the 
daily, hourly strain? — A Lady Keeling fallen on evil 
days, shorn of her accustomed top-dog prerogative. 
Torn, so to speak, right up by the roots out of the 
world which so admired and applauded her; and 
planted, for days and nights, in a probably filthy 
railway-carriage, opposite a human being whose pres- 
ence was a living rebuke and reproach to her. For, 
let alone Peter and all that side of the pitiful story, 
must not her pleasant, kindly and quite passably 
clever Sir Gerald, along with her engaging brace of 
youthful male offspring, stand in ghostly fashion 
behind that same presence, regarding her with 
troubled questioning eyes? Heaven and earth, how 
she must suffer! 

To Mrs. Brickdale, thus picturing, imagining, re- 
hearsing, that journey presented itself as a veritable 
Grand Guignol situation, painful to the point of 
mental collapse and moral insanity. And Victoria's 
suffering would only be the greater, because Julia 
could be trusted so capably to put things through, to 
act bodyguard, courier, even maid to her. If Vic- 
toria had sinned, played an ugly part in the past — and 
that she had done so Mrs. Brickdale sorrowfully con- 
ceded — she was certainly just now paying the penal- 
ties of such sinning according to a quite ingeniously 
terrible programme! As a flood Mrs. Brickdale's 
sympathetic compassion flowed forth towards her. 

Yet, on the other hand, Julia Molyneux's case? 
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Whereupon those loving waters promptly changed 
their direction, flowed backward encircling that heroic 
young figure, tenderly laving its pilgrim feet. Once 
again Aurora found herself growing lyrical. 

"But the truth is," she half smilingly told herself, 
"darling Julia always does go just a little to my 
head!" 

Meanwhile, fondly carrying these momentous im- 
aginings around with her, Mrs. Brickdale settled into 
the old routine of war-work. She presided at Com- 
mittee meetings, inspected store rooms, linen rooms, 
bath rooms, recreation rooms. Visited the sick in 
the wards, organized entertainments and outings for 
the convalescent, at the private hospital to which her 
purse was devoted and on which her special affections 
were set. All this kept her busy. Still as a fort- 
night, three weeks even, passed without bringing her 
any news of the tragic travellers, she found time to 
grow anxious, to grow — for all her sweet reasonable- 
ness — just a trifle hurt. 

Making every allowance for their preoccupation, 
and for postal impediments and restrictions, she still 
had expected some message. For they must surely 
realize how desperately interested she was of neces- 
sity, in the progress of a drama to the astonishing 
first curtain of which her own drawing-room had sup- 
plied the stage. They owed it her, dear tortured crea- 
tures, to tell her something of what was happening — 
really and truly they did owe her that! 
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Then, one morning at breakfast, when three weel 
of suspense and speculation had lengthened to close 
on a month, information, of a sort, indirectly reached 
her. For, glancing down the list of obituary notices 
— the length of which just then so horribly disfigured 
the first sheet of the "Times — " Peter Molyneux' 
name, age, style, decorations, leapt at her from t 
printed page. 

Aurora drew herself up with a sharp exclamation, 
echoing the sharp throb and start she suffered within. 
Opposite to her, at the breakfast table, Adolphus, 
well groomed and rosy, dallied with a dessert spoon 
preparatory to assimilating — as hygienic postscript 
to his meal— the half pint bowl of cream and patent 
"frame building food" which Pybus, regardless of 
rations, bad just placed before him. Gustatory dis- 
cussion between master and man covered Aurora's 
outcry. Of this she was glad. She had no desire 
to share the news with Adolphus — at all events as 
yet. 

"At the Palace Hotel, Murren, of wounds and of 
tuberculosis contracted while a prisoner of war- 
Aurora's eyes filled. What vistas of misery that 
statement opened! The print dazzled and danced, 
while Pybus murmured in respectful, soothing i 
cents. 

"I regret to agree, sir, this cream is of inferior 
quality to that supplied to Sir Prcscot Farthingdale's 
establishment. I was afraid you would notice the 
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difference; but this is the best obtainable in the West 
End at the present time. Samples have been col- 
lected from eight leading dairies since our return 
from Malvern, all of which proved even less satis- 
factory than this, sir." 

"That's perfectly true, Adolphus," Mrs. Brickdale 
put in, winking away her tears and looking up. 
"Pagiter has made all possible enquiries — hasn't she f 
Pybus?" 

"Mrs. Pagiter has done so, ma'am." 

"And this, as Pybus says, is quite the best of th* 
lot." 

She looked down at the "Times" again. The print 
had grown steadier, 

"Beloved husband of Julia de Horsey Molyneux, 
of Neston Manor, Suffolk." 

So the end had come, and this was how Julia took 
it — or chose to have her friends and acquaintances 
believe that she took it! 

"Don't apologize, my dear Aurora, and pray don f t 
worry. I quite understand — just one more of the 
risky privations this damnable war entails on us. 
There's a certain consolation in the fact we each and 
all do share the common danger — not only sound men 
in the trenches, but poor crocks, like myself, making 
our humble, unsung, private sacrifices here at home." 

And very neatly and nicely he began putting the 
rich spoonfuls into his sucking, soft-lipped mouth. 

"Beloved husband of Julia de Horsey Molyneux" 
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— Aurora repealed the worda to herself. And 
ached, positively ached to know whether they had 
been written and published in a spirit of gallant bra- 
vado, gallant defiance of a world only too ready to 
gossip, to nudge and to wink, or were sincere, the 
spontaneous cry of Julia's heart. 

The date of the young man's death, she noted, was 
given as ten days ago. Julia would be on her way 
home, might already have arrived. And what of Vic- 
toria Keeling? Oh! she must see one or other — 
or both. But, as she presently reflected, it would 
be more seemly to see Julia first. For by that wide 
flung advertisement of her love for, and relation to, 
the dead, didn't she in fact sweep Lady Keeling out 
of the picture, relegate her to an obliterating noth- 
ingness in respect of the whole sad event? And 
here Aurora's sympathetic imaginings took a further 
turn. Might not that same advertisement represent 
a supreme act of mercy on Julia's part, a splendid 
shielding of the elder woman's reputation from p. 
sible suspicion and adverse comment? 

Aurora glowed. 

"Oh! very certainly," she told herself, "there's 
reason enough why darling Julia should go to my 
head— or any and every one else's head, for the mat- 
ter of that." 

She would wait a few days and then write to Nes- 
ton. Though, she foresaw, it would not be altogether 
easy to write since she must curb her enthusiasm. It 
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would require all her tact to avoid seeming cold, by 
saying too little, as to avoid seeming intrusive — "be- 
ing coarse," so she privately phrased it — by assum- 
ing too much. In dealing with so delicate a situation 
you indeed walked on eggs ! 

Happily that agitating form of promenade was, in 
point of fact, spared her. Three days later 
she received a letter from Julia herself. 

"Dearest, I am here at home," it said. "The farm 
has kept me busy. There were arrears of work to 
make up. But that was worth while. I grow food 
for man and beast; and within the last month, see- 
ing what I have seen, I have developed a great rev- 
erence for food. Absence of it, starvation, is quite 
intensely of the devil, devilish. — This by the way. 
Only I find much comfort in the land and its fer- 
tility. For the land is faithful, among the many un- 
faiths of life. Not that you, dearest, have ever been 
otherwise than faithful, though I must have tried you 
very much. I ought to have written before; but I 
could not, somehow, till certain things were over and 
I back here at home. And then, as I say, the farm 
claimed my time and thought. Even now, I cannot 
tell you on paper. I must talk. There is no other 
living person to whom I want to talk — to whom I 
could talk, without treachery. So can you come to 
me, if only for the week-end? I know in some ways 
it will be a tiresome expedition. This is a prohibited 
area, and you must submit to formalities and get 
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a special permit. But come, please, if you can; 
and do not think me selfish. I want you now, now 
— later won't be the same thing — so that I may have 
it all out this once, in its beauty and cruelty; and 
then close the door on it. If I close the door without 
telling you, before having it out, I feel I may grow 
hard and arrogant. And I am anxious not to do 
that. So come if you can, dearest, and give me the 
relief of free speech just this once. Thus you will 
save me from something in myself, in my own nature, 
which I shrink from and dread. Bring your maid 
— if she will forgive being asked to eat her meals in 
the kitchen. Since the men servants were called up, 
housekeeper's room etiquette has gone under; we 
have become primitive in our domestic arrangements. 
But come. You will come, Aurora? I long to hold 
you in my arms. To hold you tight " 

To Mrs. Brickdale, adept in the finer expressions 
of friendship, what invitation could be more grate- 
ful, more emotionally perfect? 

She telegraphed her acceptance, bade her maid 
pack, delegated her war work to her assistants; and, 
for once, gently but firmly, repudiated her wifely ob- 
ligations. Adolphus gasped a little, the pace seem- 
ing to him superfluously heated. But Adolphus was 
a gentleman; and could be trusted to let other people 
— even his wife, at a push — do the handsome thing. 
The gasp over, he adopted the situation, made it his 
own. 
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"Gad," he said, "to be forced to go through this 
death business twice over is hard, uncommonly hard. 
Poor woman, I feel for her. Give her my warmest 
sympathy, Aurora. And don't, my dear, consider 
my comfort in the least. Circumstances rule cases 
— I see you ought to go. After all you leave me in 
excellent hands. Pybus and our good Mrs. Pagiter 
will look after me. I shall miss you of course; still 
don't make yourself too uneasy, for I really believe 
this diet of cream and frame building food is having 
a beneficial effect upon my whole system." 

He brought his heels together, thrust out and — 
mildly — thumped his chest. 

I couldn't have done that five weeks ago," he said, 
without setting up all manner of unpleasant sensa- 
tions. I feel more sound — distinctly more sound. 
My heart is steadier than for a long time past." 

Supported by such first hand testimony to a condi- 
tion of physical well-being, regarding the permanent 
existence of which she was innocent of entertaining 
any doubt, Mrs. Brickdale, maid and modest baggage 
en suite, set forth next day from the Liverpool Street 
terminus. 

IV 

For landmarks in this rather featureless country 
— a windmill, or the lofty, pinnacled tower of some 
grey village church, outlined against the sky. An at- 
mosphere, sparkling in its vivid purity and infused 
with a northern snap, though the sun of early June 
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shone firm and clear. Eastward, glimpses of bu 
nished slate-ljlue sea meeting a blanched horizon. 

All this, and the fine exhilaration of it, Mrs. Brick- 
dale remembered, having stayed at Neston in days 
gone by. What struck her as a new, an exotic ele- 
ment, were the soldiers evident everywhere — pink- 
faced, drab-clad, possessive figures, whose rattling 
drab-coloured transport waggons and motor lorries 
encumbered the roads. These, and, at intervals of 
every half mile or so when nearing the coast, ma- 
chine gun emplacements, squat cupolas about eight 
foot high built with concrete blocks. Singular erec- 
tions, with which, under circumstances hereafter 
chronicled, Aurora was later to make somewhat 
sinister acquaintance. 

Immediately these structures brought home to r 
more acutely than ever had London's shattering •< 
raids, the grim reality of England at war. Here, on 
the East Anglian sea-board, you were up against it — 
fearfully and wonderfully up against it, in goo* 
truth. She shrank a little, her native gentlene* 
shocked by the crude assertion of its existence, as s 
sat beside Julia Molyneux and watched her silentl 
skilfully handle the powerful car. 

With no chauffeur had Aurora ever felt safer, more 
confidently at ease. Yet, as she could not but notice, 
from the time she alighted at Halstead Junction, that 
same silence had continued almost unbroken. Julia 
— also a drab-coloured figure, in long straight driv- 
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ing coat and soft hat pulled low on her forehead — 
stood ready on the platform to receive her, gave her 
the welcome of calm, undaunted eyes, folded her for 
a moment in a close embrace. Then, with quiet au- 
thority swept her — maid, baggage and all — f rom un- 
der the shadow of the long range of iron roofing into 
the large, clear light of the station yard and out onto 
the front seat of the waiting motor. 

Aurora resented neither the authority nor the si- 
lence. They relieved her of responsibility, allowing 
her leisure both to compose her thoughts and to make 
little private observations. For how had the events, 
which had taken place since her and Julia's last meet- 
ing — and in respect of which she, Aurora, had per- 
formed such prodigies of imagination — actually af- 
fected her friend? Was Julia changed by them? 
Had they left their mark ; and if so to what extent and 
of what description? Thus did Mrs. Brickdale anx- 
iously, tenderly question, while she watched the firm, 
alert control of the hands on the steering wheel, the 
still, unemotional profile shaded by the soft hat brim. 

Yes — Julia had changed, she rather yearningly 
concluded, as mile by mile the sun gilded country 
fled past to left and right. She looked more mature 
— looked — Mrs. Brickdale deplored the word yet 
perforce employed it — older. A certain bright 
splendour of youth had fallen from her. Well, that 
effect of youthful splendour had lasted longer with 
Julia than it does with most women. And, even 
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now, mightn't one declare that, in losing it, she had 
developed rather than withered? Proudly pro- 
nounce her a finely complete, unbroken creature, on 
the advance, the up grade, still? 

Which comfortable reflections received encourage- 
ment when presently Julia — as though in some sort 
conscious of the tenor of them — turning her calm 
blue gaze from the road ahead, look around and 
said — 

"You're sure you're all right, dearest? Not catch- 
ing cold or being too badly smothered in the dust 
churned up by those squealing army mules?" 

After due assurances, silence once more until the 
iron gates opening out on to the beech avenue were 
left behind; and the low roofs and grey stone gables 
of Neston came into sight, above shrubberies and 
gardens somewhat unkempt and tangled. 

There Julia spoke once again in disarming apol- 
ogy. 

"Don't be too critical. I know the poor place 

looks all anyhow, and sadly wants tidying up. But, 
for the present, it's simply got to go on wanting. I'm 
bound to reserve what labour I can command for 
essentials. The amenities have to be sacrificed — 
one's no time, or heart, to cut frills in respect of up- 
keep." 

And further, now in the hall with its flagged floor 
and heavily mullioned windows — 

"Come up to your room — the corner room you 
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used to like, because one gets a squint of the sea from 
it. I'll have tea sent up to you there, if you don't 
mind, dearest. And then will you rest? For I am 
afraid I must desert you. You see there's the car to 
be cleaned, farm horses to be watered, pigs to be 
fed, and cows to be milked." 

"And you do this rough work yourself?" Aurora 
exclaimed, a little shocked and troubled. 

"I see that it is done; and, when we're short- 
handed, naturally I help. Why not? I'm in per- 
fect health; stronger, if it comes to that, than either 
the growing boys or their grandfathers who are all 
the mankind left. It's honest work and — very sane. 
You can worship Cod in the doing of it. All the 
same, dearest, farm labour notwithstanding, you may 
count on my being in — quite neat and clean — to dine 
with you at eight." 

Changed? Yes, that bright splendour of youth 
forever stripped off her. But unbroken? Yes, also, 
as Aurora thankfully reflected. She could have 
sworn indeed a strange content dwelt in those un- 
daunted eyes — the eyes, surely, of a woman satis- 
fied, justified, rather than betrayed and bereft. 

So much the better, so very much the better — if 
this attitude lasted. Mrs. Brickdale dearly loved the 
exalted, the ecstatic state. Is it not among the most 
precious experiences life can offer? Yet, much 
against her will, she had come to distrust it and fear 
reactions. For hadn't she seen other cases — also 
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bom of the abnormal emotional conditions creal 
by war — of women keyed up to heights of endeavour 
and endurance? and seen them, later, ruined as to 
nerves, decline from heroism to hysteria, seek relief 
in drugs and forms of morbid, unclean license? — 
For Julia to sink to like unworthy, unsavoury depths 
was inconceivable. Hotly Aurora repudiated any- 
such suggestion. Yet hadn't she sent up a danger 
signal by writing of something in herself, an ele- 
ment in her own nature, of which she lived in dread; 
and, to combat the possible dominion of which she 
craved Aurora's sympathetic audience whilst, fi 
once, she unbosomed herself? 

Let her unbosom herself! Mrs. Brickdale wi 
ready. Ready to the point, indeed, of lively irrita- 
tion towards the toilettes and appetites, mechanical or 
physical, of cars and cows, horses and swine, since 
these delayed the promised revelation. More than 
ever did she feel eager to learn the outcome of that 
tragic Swiss pilgrimage. But, clearly, it was for 
Julia, not for her, to open the subject. Therefore 
she did her best to swallow down her impatience, 
along with her potato soup, chicken and asparagus, 
cherries and scaldt cream. And, it may be added 
began, under the soothing influence of these unaccus- 
tomed dainties, to look more indulgently on the ob- 
structive demands of the bucolic life. Thus pla- 
cated, she talked with praiseworthy determination 
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other things, Adolphus included, until the parlour- 
maid withdrew, after cleaning the table 

For "You won't mind if we stay here," her 

hostess said, "will you, dearest? I've had the draw- 
ing-room shut up and dismantled. You see, I've only 
one housemaid. The other two are gone to work 
on munitions, and I have not attempted to replace 
them. And, then, I confess I found the drawing- 
room, right at the other end of the house, a trifle 
ghostly to sit in. Here, with the still room next door, 
I sit within call of the few maids who remain. They 
are glad, too, I think. To have me at hand makes 
them feel safer. Let me draw up that arm chair for 
you." 

Aurora obediently settled herself among the cush- 
ions, rested her pretty black satin slippers upon the 
fender stool placed against the step of the deep stone 
hearth. 

She welcomed the fire, having found the atmos- 
phere of the house decidedly shivery since sundown — 
a shiveriness shut in, rather than shut out, by drawn 
curtains and closed shutters lest any betraying glim- 
mer of lamplight should escape. 

The dancing flames and spirals of delicate smoke 
ascending into the big open chimney spoke of hospi- 
tality, a friendliness; thus acting as an anti- 
dote to remembrance of the grim reality of England 
at war which — chicken and asparagus nothwithstand- 
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ing — continued to haunt, spectre-like, the hackgroi 
of her thought. How could she — in that connection — 
but dwell a little sadly upon the fact of this shrunken, 
exclusively feminine household, swathed furniture, 
and unoccupied dismantled rooms indoors, neglected 
pleasure-grounds without? 

Yes, the poor dear amenities were, indeed, at a dis- 
count. And Mrs. Brickdale loved the amenities. 
Would the gracious, leisurely pre-war regime ever 
return? She doubted, as she watched the firelight 
play on the heavy carved beams of the ceiling, the 
dark linen-pattern panelling of the walls, the gilded 
frames and dimly seen canvasses hanging on them — 
a matchless quartette of Old Cromes, more than one 
Reynolds of price, and a lovely little Gainsborough 
portrait of her hostess's great-great aunt, another 
Julia de Horsey, renowned beauty of her day. How 
charming, how very charming and dignified it alt was 
— how harmoniously tempered by age and usage? 
How far away in sentiment from modern deviltries of 
aerial torpedoes, poison gas and a Uiousand other 
methods of increasing slaughter, let alone that private 
record of wounds, starvation, prison, disease and 
death, which she had been summoned hither to hear! 

While she thus mused, the Reuse not only of Julia's 
presence, but of Julia's personality grew on her. 
She apprehended, and took part in the absorbing 
struggle going forward in the younger woman's heart 
between the desire to speak and fear of speaking, ft 
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of the overwhelming tide of emotion speech might 
set free. 

Twice Julia, tall, austere in black silk crepe dra- 
peries, walked the length of the beautiful serious 
room, her footsteps light and firm on the dark pol- 
ished oak boards, muffled as she trod the carpet. 
She opened the door on to the blank darkness of the 
hall, and stood for a perceptible length of time ap- 
parently listening to the heavy quiet reigning in the 
house. Closed it again and, this time returning, 
halted behind Mrs. Brickdale's chair. 

"Things turned out quite differently to what I — 
what we both" — a pause before the name — "Vic- 
toria Keeling and I, expected, 9 ' she said coldly, 
abruptly. 

Aurora moved against cushions, clasped her hands 
tightly in her black satin lap. She felt her pulse 
quicken, felt even slightly nervous in the midst of 
her interest, affection, and curiosity. Brought de- 
cision to the sticking point and answered calmly — 

"So, dearest, from the moment you and I met this 
afternoon, I have allowed myself to hope." 

"Why?" 

"Because, seeing you, I believed I also saw that 
what you valued most had, by some strange means, 
been restored, or — better still — had never, in the 
deeper truer sense, been taken from you. Did I see 
right?" 

Julia laid her hands upon her friend's shoulders 
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and bending down kissed the little curls upon her 
forehead. 

"Yes," she said, "you saw right. That which I 
value most, which most dearly and closely matters 
has never, in essence, been taken from me. So I 
learned in the hospital at Murren — learned, although 
it has no voice in which to tell me, no power to ex- 
plain itself. I had to walk by faith rather than by 
sight. Had to patch out the blessed truth, bit by 
bit — to understand without being told, to know in- 
side my own heart and soul, just by knowing." 

"What do the means signify by which the truth 
reached you, since reach you it did? What does 
it signify how you know, since you surely do know?" 
Aurora bravely countered. 

— For Julia must be built up in this faith, how- 
ever subjective, however even intangible the basis of 
it. In the interest of her whole future inward peace, 
she mustn't be permitted to doubt or to question. 
That way lay the disaster of reactions. Fervently 
she must be approved and encouraged in her con- 
solatory belief, fervently supported. Then, very 
human curiosity getting the better, for once, of scru- 
pulous loyalty to the other, the absent friend and par- 
ticipant in this intimate drama 

"Does Victoria also realize, also know?" Mrs. 
Brickdale permitted herself to enquire. 

"Yes — and that so deadly, so incontestably, well, 
that I could afford to feel sorry for her." 
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"My darling, my dear darling!" Aurora mur- 
mured in fond enthusiasm. 

For how could one deplore that lost youthful 
splendour, if to this most magnanimous charity its 
passing contributed? Mrs. Brickdale experienced 
the liveliest emotional satisfaction. It was nothing 
short of enchanting to have Julia thus tower! She 
craved for continuance of so delightful an exhibition 
— craved further visible, audible towerings. Then 
at the lower level, human curiosity again prompted 
her speech. 

"Your word ought to be enough — is enough — yet 
I can't but long to know how it came about, how it 
all happened. For many weeks I have followed you 
in thought. And mightn't it be good for you, dear- 
est, having trusted me so far, to trust me altogether — 
and tell me just everything?" 

There Julia Molyneux once more moved away — 
this time to take the shaded silver lamp off the 
dinner table and set it upon the sideboard at the 
far end of the room, thus practically reducing the 
light to that of the fire. Returning she sat down 
upon the fender stool, on which Aurora's pretty slip- 
pers rested, and bowing herself a little together, 
clasped one knee with both hands. The glow of the 
burning logs touched the nape of her white neck 
and her arms, burnished her honey-coloured hair, re- 
vealed the strong fine lines of her body under the soft 
black draperies, but left her face in shadow. 
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"I want to tell you everything, Aurora," she said. 
"It would be good for me. It has to he done, indeed. 
And yet, can you understand, I recoil, I back away 
from telling? Not because I don't trust you, but be- 
cause I don't altogether trust myself. The faith I 
have is so infinitely precious that — though I asked 
you here on purpose I might tell you — I trem- 
ble, now the moment's come, lest I should do it 
violence, somehow, by stating what happened, by 
putting it outside me. In recounting the facts I might 
see them differently, inlerpret them some other way. 
And that would not only be heart-breaking but de- 
moralizing. Loss of faith would let the devil loose 
in me — and then " 

She looked up, fixing Aurora with eyes, 
and for the moment terrible. 

"But you won't lose it, my dearest, you won't, 
her friend quickly told her. "Remember the impres- 
sion I received directly I saw you at the station this 
afternoon. It hasn't changed. It's remained stead- 
ily until the last few seconds. Distrust your reason 
— for one's mind will turn and twist and play all 
manner of ugly disconcerting tricks upon one. 
Thank God one's soul is different, subject to other, 
higher influences. And your soul looked out at mi 
spoke to me declaring your heart appeased, your lo' 
justified, reinstated, declaring you content even 
though your beloved has gone from you. Soul, 
speaking unconsciously, spontaneously, like 
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can't lie. It's in touch with everlasting things some- 
how, things which are permanent and unshakeable. 
Reason befogs, muddles one — oh! I can't say, when 
it comes to the great crises, the deeper experiences of 
life, how poor an opinion I have of reason!" 

At which impassioned outburst Julia Molyneux 
could not but smile as she bowed her head again, her 
face in the shadow. 

"We arrived at Murren late in the afternoon," she 
said. "There had been rain earlier but the weather 
had cleared. Everything sparkled, glittered. The 
air was like wine. It made me fearless. But Vic- 
toria had gone to pieces badly — her power of endur- 
ance was pretty well exhausted. She wanted to put 
off seeing him; but I would not let her. I made no 
attempt to explain to the doctors and nurses. They 
were wise and kind. They asked no questions. 
I merely told them Lady Keeling was a very old 
friend of his, and so had been good enough to come 
with me. They'd put him in a room by himself, two 
windows to it. You remember the wonderful view 
over the Lauterbrunnen valley, the blue depth 
and the mountains — I won't use their German names 
— on the other side, lifting the whiteness of their 
miles of snow up to high heaven? They gave us to 
understand he — Peter — was as fit to see us now as he 
was ever likely to be. There was a screen round the 
side of the bed. Victoria hung back. I don't quite 
know what I said to her. I am afraid it was some- 
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thing rather brutal. I don't think the nurse or doc- 
tor overheard; but they must have seen how she 
cowered and winced, as if I'd struck her. In a sense 
I had struck her. I meant to hurt her, enjoyed hurt- 
ing her. But that was the first and last time I lost 
myself, Aurora. I tell you the absolute truth." 

She laid her hand on Mrs. Brickdale's knee as in 
asseveration. And the latter, though somewhat sick- 
ened, in her instinctive revolt from all violence all 
cruelty, covered the hand with both her own, holding 
it firmly. 

I am sure of that, dearest," she said. 

'Victoria went in with the nurse. They passed 
behind the screen — it was high, five folds to it 
covered with green linen. I stood with the doctor 
just outside the doorway. Peter's voice, or rather 
the ghost of his voice, it was so thin, so old — yes 
old, Aurora — seemed to go on all the time; but I 
could not distinguish what he said. I heard Vic- 
toria give a cry — a scared sort of cry. I was angry, 
thinking she'd lost her self-control altogether. 
Then I understood — he was so changed, so pitiful, 
the cry had been literally dragged out of her. She 
spoke to him, called him by name. But — but — 
Aurora, he didn't recognize her. He went on asking 
for Victoria. She told him she was Victoria. I 
heard him trying to be patient, to be civil; but it was 
evident her being there troubled rather than com- 
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forted him, disappointed him horribly. I knew she 
did her best. She tried to reach him, but she failed 

because Oh! well, broken men, no more than 

broken toys appeal to Victoria. The whole position 
went too bitterly against the grain with her. She re- 
sented it; and her resentment came between them, 
creating an impenetrable barrier — still she did her 
best, I quite admit she did her best. And, listening, 
his patience, his courtesy, and his disappointment 
went through me like a knife, yet made me glad. I 
longed for him to be comforted. I felt ready to pull 
the sun down from the sky, if that would ease his 
suffering, give him an instant's relief, and all the 
while I gloried in her failure. I prayed God she 
might reach him, soften his misery; and praised God, 
in the same breath that she didn't and couldn't. Can 
you understand?" 

"Only too well," Aurora Brickdale murmured. 

"I gave her every chance, I did not hurry her. 
She must have been with him over a quarter of an 
hour. At last the doctor — a queer looking man, like 
a crow, but shrewd, curiously clever — said, This 
has been going on long enough, Mrs. Molyneux, and 
we're not, I think, getting any sufficiently compensat- 
ing result.' Just then Peter began to cough. Vic- 
toria ran from behind the screen — she seized hold 
of me. 'Let me go. I can't bear it any more. Let 
me go — it's unendurable and its no use — 
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For a little while, Julia sat very still. 

"And afterwards?" Mrs. Brickdale tearfully asked 
her. 

"Afterwards? — I never left him day or night. 
They were very good. They didn't bother about hos- 
pital rules. They just let us be, because — because 
with me he was at peace. He never called me by 
my name; but he never mentioned Victoria again. 
Whether his mind was clouded, or whether it was 
simply from weakness I could not tell. He made no 
allusion to our marriage, or to Neston; and yet I 
never felt, even in the best days of our happiness, we 
were so perfectly at one, he and I. The horrible 
things he had seen and suffered seemed to fade out of 
his mind, from the time I came to him. He grew 
restless if I left him for ever so short a while. He 
wanted me always in his sight. He liked me to touch 
him— to feed him." 

Julia knelt down, put her arms round Mrs. Brick- 
dale's waist, looked her calmly, gravely yet radi- 
antly in the face. 

"My faith has not suffered in this telling, Aurora. 
On the contrary it has strengthened. I know better 
than ever that he loved me best." 

"Ah! my dearest," Aurora sighed, "quite immeas- 
urably best." 
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ON THE BOAT DECK 

HERVEY GLEDHAM leaned his elbows on 
the rail, as the big liner steamed south-west- 
ward through the tropic night. Another 
twelve hours should see her into Rio. 

On board, to-night, the expansive, not to say un- 
buttoned, attitude prevailed which marks the end of 
an ocean voyage, the final effervescence of the flirta- 
tious intrigues, small rivalries and quarrels it so 
freely engenders and assiduously nourishes. The 
usual farewell concert took place in the music saloon 
followed by a ball. A poor affair this last, since the 
high temperature drained the majority of all cory- 
bantic ardour. Who, save the very youthful, would 
choose to jazz, two step or "shimmy shake" with the 
mercury registering a liberal ninety? It resulted 
that, comparatively early, the men brought up at the 
bar, slipped off to the smoking and card-rooms. The 
ladies, save a few fly-by-nights and confirmed gam- 
blers, melted away — in more senses than one — to 
their cabins and preparations for to-morrow's land- 
ing. 

Neither form of retreat tempted Gledham. A 
wave of the depression from which he recently 
suffered again submerged him. He felt as slight 
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a draw to games of chance and skill as to liquor and 
loose stories. A draw even slighter towards his state 
room — passable in area but an inside one, stuffy even 
by day, and, at night, too often infected by varied 
buman odours and the artificial perfumes erroneously 
supposed to conceal them. How heartily he cursed 
the Latin's addiction to scent! Hence he sought the 
solitude of the boat deck, proposing should the poetic 
vein graciously elect to work in bim — despite the 
dreary burden of his fifty odd years — to hold coi 
munion with the immortal stars. 

This voyage had been hurriedly embarked on at 
the instance of his doctor, not because he was definitely 
ill but because be was indefinitely miserable. Like 
many another middle-aged gentleman of means and 
of leisure, Cledham found himself at a loose end, 
curiously at a discount, in the year of grace 1919. 
During the past five years of war he had laboured at 
any and every job permitted him. Acted as special 
constable in the quarter of London where he so long 
had resided, and of which St. James's is the centre. 
Put his car at the disposition of the War Office, driv- 
ing it himself so as to set his chauffeur valet, the 
inestimable Dodson, free for military service. He 
sat on hospital committees, shepherded refugees, 
working harder than ever before in the course of his 
pleasant comfortable life. His war record waa 
praiseworthy. He spared neither time, strength or 
pocket. 
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After such strenuous activities reaction was in- 
evitable; and, in point of fact, ardently desired peace 
brought him little save dissatisfaction. Former 
habits were broken. The agreeable pre-war social 
routine — London season, Ascot, Goodwood, Cowes* 
Scotland, autumn country-house visits for shooting, 
the Riviera from January to March — was gone be- 
yond recall or recapture. Things would settle down, 
given time, he supposed; but never on quite the old 
lines, with the old charm of unquestioning security. 
A new and better order might emerge. In the inter- 
ests of humanity at large, he hoped to goodness it 
would. Was honestly ready and willing to take off 
his hat to it. — But meanwhile, two things were, in his 
opinion, self-evident. First that it hadn't yet 
emerged, and secondly that when it did, he should 
not himself by any natural inevitable right belong 
to it. He would be an outsider. This touched 
him home, went indeed very deep with him, as con» 
trary to his every trend and tradition. For an out- 
sider was precisely that which he never had been. 
The others had been the outsiders. 

These recognitions, run down and strained with 
unaccustomed exertion as he was, got on his nerves. 
To discount them, his genial worldly philosophy 
proved unequal. Friends began to shake their heads 
over him, declaring that — "Gledham, poor dear chap, 
was deplorably off-colour, showed signs of breaking 
up" — which, reaching his ears — for reporters of such 
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dismal prognostications are rarely lacking — carrii 
him to his doctor's consulting-room, for a bodily over- 
hauling, and to confession that he felt stale, hored, 
unreasonably depressed. Nothing interested, nolh 
ing amused him. He was played out — just that — 
played out. "But, at bottom sound," so his docti 
consolingly told him. Let him take ship for soi 
country, some continent, untouched by the traged; 
of the last five years' strife. There he would recover 
his tone. South America met the demand — had been 
blessedly immune. For South America, the in- 
estimable Dodson now happily restored to hi] 
Gledham listlessly set forth. 

But to-night, only twelve hours out from Rio, 
could not disguise from himself that no curative mir- 
acle had, so far, been worked. He felt just as di 
pressed, just as listless as ever. The company 
board did not appeal to him — Brazilians, of 
shades between white and black. Uruguayans and 
Argentinos of, he admitted, a finer Spanish cut. And 
Jews — altogether too many of these, highly-coloured, 
suggestive of mammoth plums, squashy, over-ripe. 
Rich, the whole lot of them, Christians and Hebrews 
both, excessively, grossly rich. Their woman-kind 
loo, varied in figure and in hue, mostly inclining to 
stoutness, some undeniably beautiful, if brainless, 
others as undeniably the reverse. But all alike in 
that they offered convenient surfaces for the display 
of those afore-mentioned riches, to the tune of 
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clothes, jewels, costly arts of the toilette — manicure, 
make-up, and scents, a positive orgy of scent. Male 
and female alike, his fellow-voyagers failed to 
please Gledham, failed to awaken his interest, or 
amuse him, as conspicuously as had the poor war- 
shattered English soldiers at home. — To be interested, 
amused — that was what remained the necessity. If 
he once could feel interested, the curative process, 
so he told himself, would surely have begun. If he 
could only stay interested, the completion of his cure 

would be in sight — but 

Reviewing, revolving which things, as he leaned on 
the rail of the boat deck, that same but loomed dis- 
concertingly large. Yet he experienced a certain sat- 
isfaction from being alone, satisfaction, too, from con- 
templation of the scene. Looking down from this not 
inconsiderable height, the ship was encompassed by 
a broad band of light streaming out over the gleam- 
ing sea-floor from her open port-holes, her main and 
promenade decks. Beyond that band of brightness 
Gledham felt, rather than saw, the illimitable plain 
(of smoothly heaving waters. Up here, barring the 
mild rays of the mast head light, the only illumination 
derived from the star-smother pulsing in the inverted, 
purple bowl of space. Up here, too, the many 
jarring and impertinent noises of the great floating 
caravanserai were muted. Such as reached him 
ceased to matter, because they carried no definite mean- 
ing. Only two sounds told — the steady throb of the 
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engines and hissing liquid whisper of the swell agai 
the ship's side, far below. 

As the peaceful minutes passed Gledham's mood 
lightened. It was soothing up here. Good for the 
soul, which began to expand and shake off its lethargy, 
shake off the obsession, not only of immediately dis- 
tasteful human propinquities, but of those social and 
economic problems which constitute the evil after- 
math of war. His nerves steadied — for the time at 
least. Alone with the serene immensities of tropic 
sea and sky, the poetic vein did begin to operate. 
His thought, if vague, was serene, a reconciliation, 
an acquiescence 

And, then, just as he consciously congratulated 
himself on his happier state, he became sensible that 
somebody — one of the ship's officers, no doubt, ex- 
cellent kindly fellows, but for whom at this moment 
he'd rather less than no use — advanced from the 
direction of the chart-house and halted a few steps 
behind him. Gledham cursed inwardly, but gave no 
outward sign — though nothing, he felt sure, could be 
less encouraging than the aspect of his hack. Un- 
deterred by which, and now with an unmistakable 
rustle of petticoats, the interloper presently ap- 
proached still nearer, and finally leaned on the rail a 
couple of yards away. 

Gledham felt furious. For it amounted to being 
unpardonable of any woman to bid thus brazenly for 
notice. Soon anger was heightened by alarm. For, 
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what the deuce, could any woman want of him, alone, 
up here, at this time of night? His money, his 
morals — or both? He had passed the age of casual 
amorous adventure and did not relish this hold-up in 
the least. Driven by fear, rather than curiosity, he 
did look round, and — of all ladies on board the most 
reserved, the most unapproachable — recognized, to 
his astonishment, a certain Mrs. Delisle. 

Cledham knew her name, and there his knowledge 
ended. Her cabin happened to be situated within a 
few doors of his own. This had led to meetings, 
crossings, standings aside in the alley 'way, But 
during the whole course of the voyage he had ad- 
dressed barely a dozen words to her — nor, for that 
matter had anyone else as far as his observation 
went. Gledham did not deny having observed her. 
His place at table commanded an uninterrupted view 
of her, and he had, somehow, taken advantage of the 
fact. For she struck him as different, as standing 
apart from the opulent, much married South Ameri- 
can and Hebraic crowd. She was rather conspicu- 
ously by herself. She appeared perfectly composed, 
perfectly civil — but she didn't mix or evidently de- 
sire to mix. He gave her five and thirty to forty in 
age. Supposed her English, though black hair and 
white skin might indicate a strain of Spanish blood. 
So might her fashion of dressing in unrelieved black 
— crepe de chine, taffeta, silk stockingette. She was 
tall and her clothes, excellent in style and cut, seemed 
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to hang somewhat loosely upon her. Her eyes were 
magnificent, dark as sloes, long, heavy-lidded. But 
it was her mouth which had chiefly arrested Gledham's 
attention. A large mouth, the red of the lips not 
quite definite in outline. Bruised — that was the word 
which occurred to him. A sad mouth, a« only a large 
mouth can be sad. 

Gledham, for all his indifference and depression, 
caught himself more than once speculating concern- 
ing that mouth. Was its effect of sadness simply 
the result of physical conformation; or had it been 
moulded to sadness by woeful experience? Was Mrs. 
Delisle a war-widow, he asked himself, and, for once, 
not a merry one but a widow indeed? In the course 
of his varied labours he had run across a good many 
of the breed, and found them quaintly open to con- 
solation. Their humours had made him a trifle 
cynical, a trifle distrustful. But that mouth? Surely 
he might, without undue sentimentality, count the sad- 
ness genuine. And now, dimly seen in the diamond- 
glinting star-light, the mouth spoke 

"Do you leave the ship for good at Rio, Mr, Gled- 
ham," it said, "or do you go on?" 

An enquiry direct and simple enough — but why 
on earth make it? 

"I propose to stay over at Rio until the next boat 
for Monte Video — a fortnight, I believe, or three 
weeks hence," he answered, with equal simplicity and 
directness. 
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"Then you are going on?" 

"Such is my present intention." 

"And after Monte Video?" 

Gledhara did not know whether to be displeased of 
mildly entertained by this cross-examination. The 
voice was cultivated, the pronunciation socially fault- 
less, the manner courteous and easy. 

"After Monte Video, the god of chance decides," 
he replied. "I have no hard and fast plans." 

"You travel for pleasure?" 

Gledham raised himself, turned sideways, lean* 
ing his back against the rail. In this position he 
commanded a better view of his companion. Her 
hands, her throat, her face showed white. The rest 
was a shadowy, dark silhouette, and a graceful one, 
if rather angular. He no longer felt annoyed. 
Neither his pockets nor his morals very certainly were 
in danger. He no longer, indeed, resented her pres- 
ence. The working of the poetic vein was not ex- 
tinguished by it — he was actually, though, perhaps 
grudgingly, sensible of that. 

"I travel in pursuit of a lost good," he told her. 
"Whether I succeed in retrieving it, whether it is even 
still sufficiently in existence to be retrievable, I'm 
exceedingly doubtful. The odds, as I see things to- 
night, are heavily against me." 

"But if it is still a case of odds," she returned with 
quickened intonation, "there must be at least a fight- 
ing chance. The pursuit isn't hopeless. The final 
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word hasn't been spoken — and that alone really 
signifies. Only finality downs one, cripples one — the 
thing accomplished, I mean, upon which no return is 
possible, the stain there's no washing out." 

Here was a cri-de-coeur if ever Gledham heard one! 
By it, the question of the mouth was answered. Woe- 
ful experience, rather than physical conformation, 
must be held accountable for its sadness. For an in- 
stant Gledham debated following up the opening thus 
given him. Decided that could come later, and, 
mediately, merely said 

"Oh! I don't want to exaggerate the infelicities of 
my existing position. Both Harley Street and my 
own better reason assure me it is still a case of odds; 
which, as you so justly remind me is all which 
really counts. But meanwhil e - — " Gledham un- 
doubtedly had a way with him, could be very charm- 
ing when he liked — "if I may in all humility venture 
to enquire, why this flattering solicitude regarding 
object and scope of my little journey?" 

Mrs. Delisle leant further out over the rail, 
saw her white face, her dark figure, her white hand! 
held stiffly palm to palm — in profile against the im- 
mense, vaguely luminous background of the tropic 
night. He was conscious even that the woman af- 
fected him as unreal, improbable, yet of singular in- 
tensity. He shrank from her, was attracted by her, 
both at once. 

"Because," she presently and carefully said, "if 
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I have some clear idea as to where you are going, and 
when, I can so arrange and time my own movements 
as to avoid .ever meeting you again." 

"Indeed!" he exclaimed considerably taken aback. 
And pray why?" 

"Oh ! I'm perfectly aware I alone am responsible 
for this interview, that Fve forced it upon you. I 
neither apologize or attempt to excuse myself. My 
intrusion is barefaced. For days, I have wished and 
planned to speak. But have waited until circum- 
stances promised the maximum of advantage with the 
minimum of risk — to myself. My action has been 
purely selfish throughout. To-night circumstances 
seemed favourable — other things being equal " 

"My subsequent disappearance " 

"Yes, your disappearance. Your going ashore 
to-morrow and staying ashore — not coming on with 
the ship. I want your help, want it desperately. 
Don't misunderstand me " 

This with a swift turning of the head, as Gledham 
moved a little and indulged in an ejaculation under 
his breath. 

"I only want the help of your opinion, your advice 
and verdict, in a case — a case of conscience which 
causes me great distress. You may very reasonably 
contend that I should ask that help of my own rela- 
tions, or of a priest. But neither would meet my re- 
quirements. My own relations, poor dears, are the 
very last people I can consult. To do so would be 
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monstrous. And the confessional is at once too of- 
ficial and too intimate. What I need is the opinion 
of a stranger, who is also a thorough-paced man of 
the world. I want to hear what he, taking the story 
at its face value, considers my duty, my honourable 
course. I don't want pity, still less do I want senti- 
ment. That which I ask is the verdict of common de- 
cency and commonsense — even — even " 

She leaned out over the rail again, and brought the 
palms of her hands together two or three times with 
a soft quick little slap. 

"Even if the consequences involve what is very 
repulsive, very painful — prison, I mean, and a shame- 
ful death." 

Gledham was staggered. He could not answer 
offhand. He took a few yards turn along the pale 
empty deck. — Prison, a shameful death? Grim talk 
enough, in all conscience, if it was genuine, not 
hysteria, and melodramatic bluff. And her whole 
bearing and manner, somehow, precluded that. He 
could have sworn she spoke in good faith, meant, in 
all its crude ugliness, just precisely what she said. 
Poor soul, into what pit had she fallen ! He felt quite 
horribly sorry for her, and at the same time felt a 
weight curiously lifted off his own spirit. Depres- 
sion rolled back as cloud before a bracing wind. 
He was moved, excited, interested. Interested? 
Yes, down to his very finger-tips. And so, very grate- 
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ful to her, since hadn't she, somehow, worked the 
long delayed curative miracle? Positively he be- 
lieved she had, thereby making him incalculably her 
debtor. — Oh! she should have her verdict, have her 
judgment! He'd give her what she asked, only wish- 
ing it were a thing of prettier make, than — if she 
spoke the truth — seemed just now probable. He 
went back and stood beside her. 

"Anything I can do, I will," he said, a certain 
warmth in his voice. 'Til give you my honest 
opinion, if you'll honestly give me the facts. I 
do appear to fulfill the required conditions. I am a 
stranger, an utter stranger — to my regret — and if I 
can't claim to be a man of the world, in the technical 
sense of the term, I really don't know who can. I've 
served my apprenticeship to Vanity Fair only — well, 
only too long and thoroughly, perhaps." 

"You're very good — very kind. I'm a little afraid 
of your kindness — afraid I mean it may warp your 
judgment. You won't hesitate, even should your 
verdict " 

She stood upright, clasping the rail with one hand, 
and with the other raising her handkerchief to her 
mouth, pressing it against those bruised lips while 
she spoke. 

"Should it point the road to — to " 

"Even to prison and to worse," Gledham gravely 
said. 
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He took a long breath. His brain was clear, his 
humour singularly hopeful and alert. For these 
things he blessed her. 

II 

Between two and three hours later, sitting on the 
couch of his stuffy state-room 

"All the same it remains incredible — outrageously 
incredible," Gledham told himself. 

Yet knew he believed that which he thus pro- 
nounced unbelievable. Knew, the more surely, be- 
cause the said two to three hours had so taken it out 
of him. He sat there all of a piece, his elbows on 
his knees, his forehead in his hands, too tired to un- 
dress and get into his berth. The tiredness, however, 
was more bodily than mental, in that he felt almost 
violently wide awake, more alive, indeed, than for 
months past. And interested, — wonderfully, poign- 
antly interested, of this last there could be no doubt. 
Pictures came before him unbidden, and that with 
such vividness of detail, such imperious assertion of 
veracity, that he could hardly resist the conviction 
they were scenes upon which he had actually and ma- 
terially looked. And throughout these scenes Mrs. 
Delisle moved, tall, slightly angular, clothed in black, 
with her magnificent eyes and large frayed mouth. 

"The case is that of a woman, Mr. Gledham," she 
had begun, "the oldest friend I have. There were 
points in her character I disapproved, things about 
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her I never liked; still our union was of the closest. 
If anyone understood her actions and discounted her 
temptations, I did and always have. We went to the 
same convent school, were brought up in the same set, 
came out at the same ball. I mention these trivial 
things to show you how intimate our association has 
been throughout." 

Gledham, his back against the rail of the boat- 
deck, had nodded in attentive acquiescence, though 
this preamble seemed to promise less drama than he, 
somehow, had anticipated. He must give her time. 
She had hardly got into the stride of her narrative 
yet. 

"I always felt a little bitter for my friend," Mrs. 
Delisle went on, "because it seemed to me she missed 
so much — missed, by a hair's breadth, being beautiful 
and gifted above the average. She had the tempera- 
ment, the ambition of first-class talents and posses- 
sion of only mediocre ones. She'd samples, nothing 
beyond samples — a fine voice and faulty pitch, for 
instance. A delicate sense of colour and line with- 
out any corresponding executive skill. A love of lit- 
erature, and real — it always seemed to me very real 
— imagination, but no power of putting ideas upon 
paper. She sampled and fell short in every di- 
rection — just that, fell short " 

"But was clever enough to know it, poor child!" 
Gledham sympathetically said. 

"Yes — and that knowledge ate into her nature 
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like a poisonous sore. It soured her, and whipped 
up her ambition too because " 

For the first time Mrs. Delisle's voice faltered, her 
utterance grew thick and muffled as with tears. The 
throb of her emotion seemed to Gledham conveyed 
queerly along the rail, so that physically he felt the 
hardly restrained explosive force of it. He con- 
gratulated himself. She wouldn't let him down. 
Drama wouldn't be absent after all. 

In furtherance of which 

'Because?" gently he took her up. 
'Because notwithstanding many humiliating dis- 
appointments, deep down her self-confidence was un- 
abated. She was certain she amounted to more than 
just a packet of samples, that there was something big, 
something powerful in her which, given any sort of 
opportunity, would secure her distinction " 

Mrs. Delisle swept upright, faced him, her hands 
out-spread, her head thrown back, her eyes half- 
closed, her tragic lips tormented. 

"And she wasn't mistaken. She has achieved 
distinction — a horrible distinction of which she can't 
rid herself, which pursues her, hunts her, and from 
which she forever fruitlessly flies " 

Hysteria? — which Gledham held in contemptuous 
disgust. He did not think so. She was genuine. 
The cri-de-coeur again rang true. But, behind it, he 
began to discover that which heightened the interest, 
heightened the drama, and at the same time renewed 
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his shrinking from the woman herself. For the 
present he would conceal his discovery, conceal also 
his shrinking. He felt queerly unwilling to come 
into physical contact with her, to touch her. Yet 
took her hand, placed it within his arm. 

"Let us walk a little, my dear lady," he said. "Let 
us walk. Sympathy is the salt of human intercourse, 
but in self defence, one must exercise a certain 
moderation in the giving of it. It is disabling to 
permit the troubles of even one's oldest friends to 
affect one too deeply. Let us walk, under these star- 
strewn heavens until you have regained your calm." 

Platitudes, Gledham told himself. But oh! how 
useful, how convenient are platitudes! They stop 
the mouth of the sufferer, even if they fail to lighten 
his suffering. They damp down fires, they give 
pause, give time. Marvellously efficacious, as com- 
bined with the intimacy born of a woman's hand on 
a man's arm. Yes, Gledham felt better, decidedly 
better; not only interested but, in relation to his own 
immediate and very diplomatic action, distinctly 
amused. 

They paced the length of the deck. Here, far as 
sight carried, the line of the wake streamed away as 
two diverging white roads across the endless plain of 
sea. For a minute or two they stood silent watching. 
Then Gledham, judging her emotion sufficiently under 
control, said 

"Tell me the rest? I gather this friend of yours 
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is a Catholic since you spoke of a convent school. 
Did she turn to religion, take vows, which proved so 
irksome that she was constrained to renounce them? 
Or did she marry, and take vows which proved as 
much more irksome as man is more tedious, more 
disappointing, more prejudiced, than God?" 

In the uncertain light Gledham saw her eyes grow 
wide with surprise — and was it? — with fear. She 
withdrew her hand from his arm, moved a step or 
two away from him. 

"Why do you ask me that?" she said, hurriedly. 
Have you heard anything from — from other 



sources s 



?" 



Nothing whatever from any source save yourself, 
nothing beyond that which you, yourself, have told me. 
But I have listened carefully, as I promised, with the 
result that I have built up a fairly definite conception 
of this friend of yours. It is for you to judge how 
far that conception is an accurate one." 

"Yes " she said, apparently reassured. "Yes 

— I am curious to hear. Tell me." 

"I suppose her to have been, like yourself, born in 
circumstances which relieved her of all anxiety as to 
ways and means, all necessity to earn her own living, 
as free, therefore, to follow her own impulses and 
tastes. She's not modern, thank heaven, as I see her, 
a sexless creature, with petticoats up the knee, bobbed 
hair and an eternal cigarette. Politics don't attract 
her, nor those innumerable and mostly very futile 
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forms of semi-public activity which come under the 
head of "organizing." I see her as an artist, pos- 
sibly a great artist, but as an artist manque. There- 
fore I think, oh! most decidedly I think, she'd try the. 
very ancient, very primitive way of giving herself, 
sinking herself, losing herself, so that she may the 
better realize herself, either in religion or in 
matrimony." 

"She tried both," Mrs. Delisle presently said. 

"Neither satisfied nor held her?" 

"Neither held her." 

Gledham decided to rush the position. 

"And now?" he said. 

"I did not complete my noviciate." 

Gledham repressed a start, an ejaculation. He 
had rushed the position to some purpose! His dis- 
covery was confirmed. 

"I found I had no real vocation, that with me reli- 
gion was a means not an end. The Reverend Mother 
behaved very indulgently to me. She understood my 
difficulties, forgave my mistake. She counselled me 

to go back into the world again rather than Me?" 

she cried out loud. "Me? Not me, my friend, 

I mean. What have I been saying? What have I 
been telling you?" 

He took her hand. Held it in both his, firmly. 

"The truth," he answered. "The truth — at which, 
I may add, I arrived some time ago." 

Mrs. Delisle stared at him, opened-mouthed, trying 
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to speak but unable to command her voice, visibly 
shuddering as though smitten, for all the warmth 
of the tropic night, with deadly cold. With sudden 
violence she wrenched her hand away, turned her 
back, clutched the rail, swaying a little, and stood, 
still open-mouthed, watching the wake, those two 
white diverging roads the great ship left behind. 

Gledham waited patiently; though, to his mind, it 
was just a toss-up whether this would prove the finish 
of the interview, — whether she would break it off, find 
some excuse to dismiss him, or carry it through the 
veritable end. 

"Yes — the truth," she murmured at last. "And 
only by my telling the truth, as you said at first, can 
you help me." 

Silence again, save for the steady pulse of the 
engines, the liquid hissing whisper of the swell 
against the ship's side. And another sound of which 
Gledham became conscious. He was interested, 
excited beyond precedent. His heart beat in his 
ears. 

"I married," she said, "a man many years older 
than myself. He had held distinguished official 
positions in the East. He was ripe in knowledge of 
many kinds, over-ripe. He had lived hard. He 
soon grew tired of me. I wasn't pretty enough, silly 
enough, corrupt enough to tickle his jaded appetite. 
He humiliated me — I daresay I was tiresome, un- 
developed, but I was clean. And his habits were 
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unpleasant. Old men have no right to marry. He 
was greedy, self-indulgent, in failing health. He 
grew to hate me — and I killed him." 

Gledham knew that he had expected this; neverthe- 
less it came as a knock-out blow, from which he could 
not immediately recover. He kept perfectly still — 
that represented the extent of his power of self-control, 
of resistance. Fortunately Mrs. Delisle soon went 
on speaking — her utterance colourless, her voice tone- 
less. 

"I killed him not by violence, by taking his life, 
but by refusing to save it. We were at Monte Carlo 
— last winter. Old friends of his were there. He 
was very popular. He liked to play a little, dis- 
creetly. Oh! he'd no foolishly flaunting vices — they 
were secret, kept for home consumption. He was ill, 
had had more than one heart-attack of a serious 
nature. His doctor gave me remedies, which were 
permanently at hand. Wherever we went, I had them 
with me. One afternoon we were driving in a closed 
car towards Nice. Our conversation was unhappy. 
He laughed at and taunted me — said bitterly inti- 
mate things which hurt — told me how disappointed 
he was in me. Worked himself up into rather a vile 
anger. One of those attacks came on. There was 
a great deal of traffic on the road, the chauffeur was 
too busy driving to notice what took place. It hap- 
pened we had no second servant with us. My hus- 
band made signs to me for the remedies. I paid no 
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attention. I looked out of window. You know the 
beauty of that coast? He could not speak clearly, he 
could not move or help himself when the attack was 
Upon him. He tried to attract my attention — I 
wouldn't move — wouldn't look. I don't know how 
long it lasted — ten minutes, twenty minutes, perhaps. 
He slipped off the seat, rolled down, lay at the bottom 
of the car. I wasn't sure, but I believed he was dead. 
I took the remedies out of my handbag, uncorked the 
little bottle, poured the drops into the measuring glass 
— I meant to be found prepared, like that. Then I 
called down the speaking tube to the chauffeur, and 
stopped the car." 

— Men's voices, cheery, bantering, the charthouse 
door flung open and a wide warm shaft of light, sud- 
denly covering Mrs. Delisle's black-clad figure, re- 
vealing clearly her black hair, white face, her mag- 
nificent eyes — dull now, sombre with emotion — and 
her large, sad, generous mouth. Generous — the word 
came to Gledham in that moment as the shaft of warm 
light embraced her. The door closed again. The 
cheery voices, the bright illuminations abruptly shut 
off 

By tacit consent he and she turned and walked 
the length of the deck again — slowly. 

"He was dead? — and — and Delisle is not your 



name .' 

"T* U_*L *.: » 



To both questions — yes. 1 

No suspicion has ever arisen? 1 
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None- 



— What is your verdict? What shall 
I do? Let his people know, invite an enquiry — give 
myself up?" 

"Do nothing — do nothing," Gledham cried. 
"Why stir up mud which would befoul your hus- 
band's memory, as much as it would befoul yourself. 
On such evidence no jury could convict." 

"You do not convict?" 

"God in heaven, no," Gledham said. 

Two to three hours later, in his stuffy state-room, 
he repeated that statement, as he rose off the couch 
preparatory to getting to bed 

"I don't convict — and what's more, she's cured 
me and — and I don't land to-morrow — I stay by the 
ship." 
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HOW THEY MET AGAIN 

NOW that Gwladys, niece — with a qualifying, 
and interrogative raising of the eyebrows — 
of her late husband, was satisfactorily dis- 
posed of in marriage, Mrs. d'Esprey could return to 
Maidsworthy and sit in the lap, or rather laps, of her 
numerous relations for the remainder of her natural 
life. To those affectionate and hospitable people, 
Seekers, Aylwins, Leightons and Leycesters, this 
seemed the obvious course for her to pursue. For 
wasn't this the recognized family habit, the time-hon- 
oured law of its composite and amiably conservative 
being? As members of the services and the profes- 
sions, or wives of such, its various units might wander 
far and wide by land and sea ; but, death sparing them, 
like so many homing rooks to their rookery, so many 
homing pigeons to their pigeon-cote, to the parish of 
Maidsworthy and its near neighbourhood they invar- 
iably directed their flight at last. 

It followed as a matter of course, that in this crisis 
of her rather variegated history, Fenella d'Esprey 
should wing her way back to the accredited nesting- 
place. Should wing her way with the greater alacrity 
because, poor darling, there had been episodes, you 
know, had been moments, in the past! Of these 
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loyalty forbade too close a scrutiny. In such matters 
the family might be trusted to practise praiseworthy 
reticence, and abstain from saying, U I told you so*' — 
provokingly wise after the event. On the con- 
trary, it was out to formulate excuses, record ex- 
tenuating circumstances. In Fenella's case it never 
forgot that, as a husband, d'Esprey had turned out 
something of a fraud and still more of a freak; or 
that his legacy, in the form of a putative niece, if not 
an actually bad girl, certainly proved a disconcert- 
ingly headstrong and obstinate one. But her con- 
ceivable parentage! — And again eyebrows went up. 

Oh ! dear yes — it was distressing to think how much 
Fenella, must have had to put up with — the 
family largely, even loudly acknowledged that. 
But now, Heaven's justice, though tardy, was in act of 
being vindicated. At last she was free, rid, well rid, 
of them both; d'Esprey safely planted in the Bromp- 
ton Cemetery these seven years past, and his niece 
safely conveyed to the banks of the River Plate, by 
a cattle-slaughtering, meat-canning spouse — whence 
it was pleasingly improbable she would often, if ever, 
come back. Thus did the family view Mrs. d'Es- 
prey's situation, and proceed to extend its arms to her. 

And Mrs. d'Esprey, on her part, beheld the said 
arms — so confusingly many in number — like those 
of a chorus on the operatic stage, held high and turned 
all one way, in simultaneous salutation, congratula- 
tion, invitation, drawing her, gathering her; and 
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eventually clasping her to their multiple bosom, 
accurately in time to the beat. It was most flattering, 
of course, the family should perform these com- 
plicated evolutions in her honour and her interests. 
She was immensely obliged. But, so far, she'd kept 
her distance. It might argue ingratitude, a sadly 
defective sensibility, yet she was conscious of but 
small inward response. She could pretend to no over- 
mastering eagerness to be drawn, or gathered, or 
eventually clasped. She felt no particular desire 
for such affectionate absorption and submersion. 
Felt it the less — perhaps illogically enough — be- 
cause she no longer was young, was, in fact, well 
advanced in life. 

'Their benevolent idea is to secure me suitable 
preparation for a peaceful passing," so she told her- 
self. "They want to give me an opportunity to range 
myself; to settle down with 'heirs and assigns 9 — what- 
ever assigns may be — anyhow it nicely rounds the 
period — conveniently handy, family doctor and fam- 
ily vault just round the corner so to speak. Not that 
they're unduly anxious to hasten my ultimate depar- 
ture — oh! not a bit. I'm welcome to dawdle on here 
below, quite indefinitely, if I'll only consent to 
dawdle where they can keep an eye on me, at Maids- 
worthy, in their amiable midst — do the proper thing, 
stay within bounds, throw out no new shoots. For, 
if I know them, they're haunted by a painful suspi- 
cion I'm still capable of sprouting. That's what 
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makes them nervous. They go in dread — always 
have — of my poor little new shoot. Well, one 
mustn't be too opinionated. Conceivably at their 
time of day they've some reason on their side. Con- 
ceivably at over fifty it is slightly abandoned for a 
woman to sprout." 

She leaned forward, and, holding her walking stick 
in both hands, dug the ferrule of it into the firm, 
water-ribbed sand, absently pricking out a little zig- 
zagging pattern, while her lips took a twist at once 
sorrowful and humorous, and her light grey-blue eyes 
grew wistful in the shade of her very smart white, 
coal-scuttle shaped hat. 

"And yet Fm not so sure," she said, "that capacity 
of sprouting, of throwing out shoots, hasn't a certain 
saving grace in it. For, to touch just for once the 
very bottom truth, shouldn't I have gone rather miser- 
ably to pieces ten, twenty years ago, disgraced myself 
— and incidentally my dear, good, super-respectable 
and refined family into the bargain — by developing 
bad habits, tendencies to drugs or to drink, but for 
my perennial capacity of throwing out shoots?" 

Upon which searching, unsparing effort of self- 
analysis she wordlessly meditated for some minutes, 
her softly moulded, singularly unlined face — still 
pretty with a high 'comedy prettiness of snub nose 
and round puckered, full lipped mouth — the mirror 
meantime of a series of intimate and very various 
emotions. 
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During this period of meditation, the shadow of the 
high white cliffs, near the base of which her folding 
canvas chair was posted, perceptibly lengthened. 
Grey, and a trifle chill, it crept down across the slop- 
ing sands, beds of green and amber sea-weed, pitted 
wave-worn flooring of long fallen chalk. Beyond 
it, clear warm sunshine dwelt on a further stretch 
of sands, and on the palely shimmering sapphire and 
silver sea to the confines of an undeterminate hori- 
zon. An horizon wrapped in a white wooUiness of 
sea-fog, which hid all the traffic of the Channel, 
southward, where it becomes populous with shipping 
at the narrowing of the Dover-Calais straits. And 
through the fog, the syrens of two lightships answered 
one another, lowing like a couple of mammoth 
cows each bereft of her calf. 

Those sounds, at once tender-hearted and of sin- 
ister suggestion, struck the ear as oddly incongruous 
when taken in conjunction with the happy display of 
late August sunshine, of unstained azure overhead 
and gently sparkling, rippling, up-stealing tide — 
on the edge of which sundry children played, agile, 
skipping figures with pinkish-brown bare arms and 
legs, their nimble little bodies scantily clothed in 
frail blues and yellows, faded magenta, mauve and 
white. 

To some natures, more often those of men than 
of women, incongruity, the persistently ironic touch, 
raises all values, gives the cutting edge to all delight. 
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To that feminine minority Fenella belonged, as one 
.may be fairly certain in virtue of her maintained 
high comedy prettiness of feature and of face. For 
her, and perfectly well she knew it, half the charm 
of the existing scene would have been cancelled by' 
the cessation of those plaintive and tremendous low- 
ings. To her ear they rang richly true, as completing 
the astonishing circle of human experience; as point- 
ing to the reverse of its handsome coin — upon which 
quite other symbols than exclusively charming ones 
are embossed. And this, indirectly, brought her 
back in thought to Maidsworthy, where the reverse 
of the coin and its agitating symbols was so con- 
sistently and, on the whole, successfully ignored. 

For what, actually did she propose to do about 
Maidsworthy? The extended arms, so ready to 
gather and clasp, the multiple bosom so prominently 
presenting itself as pillow to her — sometimes — weary 
head, must be positively dealt with, accepted or re- 
fused. In common decency she couldn't shilly-shally 
any longer. She must make up her mind — had come 
here, to this bracing, if tripper-infested, marine resort, 
for the express purpose of so doing. And, but for 
financial considerations, there was little difficulty in 
making it up — it wasn't really a question of making 
up at all. It was already made, as she was only too 
well aware, by the whole trend of her instincts and in- 
clinations. 

Unluckily, in connection with money, all advan- 
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tages were on the other side. — Quite patently so, as 
she could not attempt to deny. True, even in death, 
to his somewhat fraudulent and freakish peculiari- 
ties, d'Esprey had left her little beyond his debts and 
the proceeds of a life insurance barely sufficient to 
cover them. That little she devoted to the niece 
Gwladys' dress allowance — which she still continued 
to pay, although the young woman had removed her- 
self to the connubial meat-canning establishment on 
the banks of the Rio de la Plata. The loss thus in- 
volved troubled Fenella very slightly. She, indeed, 
found it satisfactory — in some ways — not to be be- 
holden to the defunct d'Esprey for even the least of 
little! 

But her private fortune of seven hundred a year, 
thanks to the costly exigencies of peace, represented, 
at the present hour, only the buying value of a skimpy 
five. Which was embarrassing, since to Fenella it 
wasn't easy to live on a skimpy five. Neither her 
tastes nor requirements could be truthfully described 
as simple. Somehow — as she ruefully reflected — 
thrift and perennial sproutings don't run happily in 
double harness, seem quite conspicuously averse, in- 
deed, to any smooth pulling side by side. So it 
came to this — a boarding house, by courtesy "pri- 
vate hotel," in the remoter regions of West Ken- 
sington? She shuddered. — A paying guest, some- 
where north of the park, in Bayswater? Worse still. 
She could not see herself the very least in the charac- 
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ter. Yet weren't house rents, flat rents, in any more 
fashionable quarter of residential London prohibi- 
tive? She greatly feared so. 

As already mentioned Maidsworthy, on the other 
hand, did more than merely beckon, after the 
manner of a well drilled opera chorus. It made 
practical overtures, generous propositions. 

For instance her two elder and unmarried sisters, 
Cornelia and Emily Aylwin — sweet, cultivated women, 
retaining a little host of virginal, Victorian super- 
stitions which Fenella herself had oh! so long 
since, shed — pressed her warmly to join them at 
the Manor House and share with them its refined 
and placid atmosphere. They deftly baited the af- 
fectionate hook. She would have her own sitting- 
room, of course, and need never come down to break- 
fast unless she really wanted to do so. Also, they 
could quite well manage to take in a lady's maid, 
should Fenella still possess that, since the war, rather 
obsolete form of personal incubus — the dear ladies 
needless to relate, in writing used terms far politer — 
if the said incubus would kindly condescend to do a 
trifle of light housework, strictly within the limits, 
well understood, of Fenella's private policies. 

Her second cousin, too, Sir Reginald Leycester — 
some time a judge in the Chancery Division — put 
a perfect love of a cottage on Maidsworthy Green 
at her disposal. A cottage of distinction and qual- 
ity, furnished with garden and gardener, and relieved 
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of rent, rates and repairs of any and every de- 
scription. 

Finally, Rupert Seeker, her first cousin, offered her 
free quarters for just so long as she cared to accept 
them at Maidsworthy Hall. "He could, as she knew' 9 
— thus ran his cordial letter — "only get down there 
from time to time, barring week ends, when the For- 
eign Office was graciously pleased to release him. 
But it would be a positive charity to keep the house 
aired and give the servants something to do during 
his enforced absences. So there the place was and 
all its contents, human and other — hers to command 
if she would be delightful enough to let him find 
her at home, very completely in possession, when- 
ever he could sneak a blessed holiday from the ad- 
justment of international tiffs and tempers." 

Of this invitation Fenella found it less easy to 
dispose than of those two others. Not only were 
its financial advantages protuberant — they abso- 
lutely stuck out — but in some very intimate respects 
it jumped — as did its author — with many of her in- 
stincts and inclinations. Almost violently jumped — 
so that she was dazzled, sitting here in the shadow 
of the high white cliffs on die sea-shore, dazzled 
to the point of the liveliest beguilement 

For, of the whole Maidsworthy circle, Rupert 
Seeker had all along been her favourite. He, too, 
was protuberant, though with an excellent suavity. 
Stood out, stood away; was, to use a much over- 
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worked modern phrase "so temperamental." Had, 
in less ambitious words, like herself and unlike the 
rest of the dear circle, the perennial power of sprout- 
ing. Wasn't this invitation, for example, a sprout of 
the finest and strongest? Despite a long and not un- 
distinguished public career, an agreeable breath of 
legend hung about him. Romance, so it was re- 
ported, had touched his youth in an unusual manner; 
for, way back in the distant ages, hadn't his name 
been coupled with that of a certain world famous 
prima donna? 

How far the wonderful affair had gone, whether, 
indeed, it had reached anything worthy the name of 
actual "going," Fenella had never clearly discovered. 
She was a girl at the time, and this a typical 
example of those things about which the family exer- 
cised reticence, to which it refused all closeness of 
scrutiny. Yet to Fenella's enquiring sense, an aroma 
permanently remained, a whiff of romance-laden at- 
mosphere. 

Before the affair — whatever it really did, or didn't 
amount to — and after it also, Maidsworthy opinion, 
aided just a little by Maidsworthy pressure, assigned 
to Rupert his cousin, Rosamund Leycester in mar- 
riage. The two were suitable in age, in fortune, 
to put it plainly, in beauty. But the marriage — 
again to make use of an overworked modern expres- 
sion — failed to materialize. As Rosamund, after 
dwelling unwed to the close of her twenty-ninth year, 
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to the family's ill disguised consternation bestowed 
her hand and, as one must hope, her heart, on a little 
red-faced irascible Indian Commissioner by the name 
of Puce. And further, proceeded, in due course, to 
perpetuate that rather absurd patronomic by the pro- 
duction of a small male Puce-ling who — misguided 
infant! — inherited the convulsed and congested com- 
plexion of the Commissioner rather than the re- 
nowned smooth white skin of the Leycesters. "A 
truly frightful child!" as Fenella once, in the candour 
of solitude, pronounced it. 

Rupert Seeker, on the other hand, had not mar- 
ried. Hence the aroma, the perpetual whiff of ro- 
mance-laden atmosphere. For it could hardly be 
Rosamund's acceptance of the Commissioner which 
had kept him single. Between the date of the affair 
and advent of that peppery, little, forked radish of 
a man there had been time and opportunity in almost 
invidious plenty. And it was precisely this fact of 
Rupert's continued celibacy which, Fenella now felt 
— reviewing the question of her domiciliary future 
from the seat of her canvas chair, while calm sunshine 
shimmered upon the silver-blue waters, syrens, with 
mammoth lowings, advertised the insidious menace 
of wool-white sea-fog, and upon the edge of up- 
ward stealing tide, children gaily pranced and capered 
— it was this fact which, she felt, constituted so much 
of the attraction and more of the danger of his in- 
vitation. 
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Not danger to herself, or to him, of sentimental 
complications, however large a portion of each year 
she might spend in his company and under his hos- 
pitable roof. She snapped her fingers derisively at 
any such supposition. She'd had enough and to 
spare of married bliss — save the mark! — already, or, 
anyhow, honestly believed so. While, not in the 
most glamorous hour of his youthful good looks, or 
her own youthful expansions, could she remember to 
have been one single ounce, (me solitary grain, even, 
in love with him. Her heart had run at quite another 
stirrup, and run hard — the thought of that running 
brought a moisture to her eyes even yet — just as 
his had run at the more famous stirrup of his won- 
derful prima donna. Oh ! no, indeed — Fenella could 
trust the coolness of Rupert Seeker's emotional tem- 
perature in their contemplated connection, as thor- 
oughly as she could trust the coolness of her own. 

But could she — quite another question! — equally 
trust that of the family circle of which he figured 
as the finest flower — not even Sir Reginald and his 
judgeship excepted — the brightest of all its bright 
particular stars, the most supremely sacred of its 
whole pack, flock, herd, of sacred animals? 

Thus did Fenella, naughtily, joyously pile it up, 
a light of mischief in her eyes, mischievous pursings 
and puckerings about her small full-lipped mouth. 

For, did it not stand to reason, the family — espe- 
cially the women of it and they were many — would 
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a little resent her elevation? Feel a little envious 
of and injured by her glory, as virtual mistress of 
Rupert's not inconsiderable establishment, guardian 
of its well-being during his absence, and, he present, 
hostess to his guests? Feeling thus, would not the 
family inevitably go further, and strive to cloak its 
unavoidable smart under the expression of affection- 
ate solicitude concerning Fenella's reputation? "Of 
course, we" — the connection, all and severally — 
couldn't she hear and see them saying so! — "per- 
fectly understand Rupert's generous wish — so like 
him! — to do everything in his power to help poor 
darling Fenella, since she's left so wretchedly badly 
off. But is this way quite the best, quite the wisest 
one? Mayn't her living at the Hall strike out- 
siders as a wee bit peculiar and equivocal? Won't 
the position be difficult exactly to explain, to those 
who are less nice and high minded than he, dear fel- 
low, himself is? For it's useless to deny people are 
censorious, and have rather .horrid ideas. All one 
cares about, really wants to do, is to save poor darling 
Fenella from stupid disagreeable criticism — the faint- 
est hint of scandal " 



And so forth, and so on, in limitless ov< 
of tribal subterfuge and social alarm. 

"But the fun of the thing, the immense all encom- 
passing fun of it!" Mrs. d'Esprey told herself, again 
leaning forward and pricking out patterns in the 
sand. "As good as a play and one of which, if I 
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know myself, I should never grow tired. Good pa- 
tience alive, how I'd keep all the dear creatures 
moving!" 

She closed her eyes the more fully to savour the 
imagined spectacle of Alywins and Seekers, Leigh- 
tons and Leycesters permanently as unwillingly on 
the jigget. 

"And how they, in return, would expend every rag, 
every scrap of ingenuity, they may be possessed of, 
to prove to me and to him and everyone else, and 
themselves and each other, they weren't moving, or 
moved in the least. Why, they'd never know another 
dull moment — nor, for that matter, should I " 

But at this point in her merry reflections, Mrs. 
d'Esprey consciously suffered a most singular shock. 
On the instant and for no apparent reason everything 
so to express it, broke off short. Thought stopped. 
Interest and feeling dried up. Or might it not more 
accurately be stated the action of them was diverted, 
immediately and arbitrarily reversed? — Reversed, 
as by the turning of a screw, the pressure of 
a lever, the motion of machinery is reversed — a rail- 
way engine, for example, with its tail of trucks or 
coaches, now before instead of behind it, sent whiz- 
zing back along the metals it has just traversed, in- 
stead of journeying onward, pulling reasonably 
ahead. 

Indubitable it is that, at this precise juncture and 
for cause to her as yet unknown, Fenella's thoughts, 
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interest, feeling, whizzed back through more years 
of crowded experience than she cared to enumerate or 
to note. And at a pace, too! They covered the 
better part of three decades in a little more than 
as many minutes; so that, by some feat of psychologic 
legerdemain — really approaching miracle — she found 
both herself and them, not on board any sort of train 
whatever, but running, simply running breathlessly, 
and — wasn't it? — blissfully, at the stirrup of her 
aforementioned and long lost first love once again. 

To make, at her age, so violent and unpremeditated 
a volte face, to take such violent emotional exercise, 
could not but be extremely exhausting. She felt 
quite faint and more than quite bewildered. Her 
heart thumped. She swallowed. She sighed. For 
some amazed moments just rested. Then, recover- 
ing her usual acuteness and presence of mind, drew 
herself up, stiff and tall, as the sagging seat of the 
canvas deck chair permitted, and looked searchingly, 
even rather wildly, around. 

For it now came convincingly over her, that she 
had been affected not from within but from without. 
No spontaneous upheaval or projection of her sub- 
conscious-self could be held responsible for that 
feat of psychologic legerdemain. The responsibility 
lay in something, with someone, exterior to and in- 
dependent of herself. Precisely there indeed did she 
touch the high excitement, the arresting wonder of it! 
So that to discover, to locate, the something or some- 
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one whose turning of the screw, pressure of the 
lever so strangely diverted and reversed the course 
of her thoughts, interest, feeling, and sent them whiz- 
zing backward down the track of the accumulated 
years to the magic land of her earliest attachment, 
became her unique preoccupation, the object for 
which instinctively and even rather wildly she sought. 

It must not be supposed our friend held solitary 
session upon the beach, that afternoon. All demo- 
cratic, wage-earning, wage-paying London — both na- 
tive and alien, British and of Jewry — was this 
month on holiday; and some thousands of its mil- 
lions of trippers had tripped this way. Looking 
towards the two grey stone piers — whose massive 
incurving arms embrace the quays, the outer and inner 
harbours of this ancient sea-port town — the inter- 
vening half mile of shelving sands was populous, not 
to say vociferous, with a multi-colour cockney throng. 

Even the more select region which Mrs. d'Esprey 
favoured, remote from bathing-machines, donkeys, 
concert parties, refreshment booths, and other sports 
and shows, was by no means deserted. Amatory 
clinging couples sauntered by. Gangs of school- 
boys, flights of flappers, parents with progeny of 
decreasing size to the infant "a span long," passed 
in vagrant, broken procession, wending their way 
lodging-house and tea-ward. But as Fenella scru- 
tinized them no figure disclosed itself, which, by 
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the most extravagant leap of fancy, could be said to 
offer promise of any enlightening answer to her ques- 
tioning gaze. No, they had nothing to do with her 
that troop of holiday makers, nor with the world 
to which by birth and habit she belonged. It was 
inconceivable the hand of anyone there turned the 
screw, pressed the lever, through the instrumentality 
of which her miraculous retrogressive rush had been 
obtained. 

Still the impression was so vivid, so vital; and, 
despite accompanying agitations, so softening and 
sweet, that to find no outward confirmation of, or se- 
quel to, it went very hard with her. Her brave and 
merry spirit was thereby dashed and daunted. The 
supporting bladders, high comedy so mercifully in- 
flates to help poor mortals float upon the surface of 
life's troubled sea, were somehow pricked, deflated. 
Their collapse sank her down to the mournful twi- 
light of the middle deep, in whose unrestful currents 
lamentable phantoms drift and sway. All the dis- 
appointments, shames, desertions she had suffered, all 
she was most earnest to forget, surged and circled 
round her led — inevitably led, since he was the 
bitterest disappointment of them all, — by her dead 
husband, Montagu d'Esprey. 

Fenella plunged up out of her deck chair. 

"But this really is too much, intolerable," she 
said, out loud, regardless of possible overhearing 
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by amatory couples. "It's mean, unpardonably 
mean of him, poor man, to obtrude himself just now." 

Leaning upon her walking stick she plodded, 
waded, through the loose sand above high water mark, 
little cascades of which trickled, most uncomforta- 
bly, into her neat, white, small and round toed shoes. 
Half way up the steps, on to the sea wall, leading to 
the lift which transports the weary to the cliff top, she 
paused, to exclaim 

"I believe I've got a chill on my liver from sit- 
ting too long in that treacherous shadow. Calomel, 
to-night, and bed to-morrow — with a temper. Tot- 
ridge" — for Fenella did still possess that obsolete in- 
cubus, a lady's maid — "poor wretch, will suffer. 
Well she's growing much too fat. My peevishness 
may help to fine her down." 

Later, the ascension to the higher level accom- 
plished, as — crossing the clean asphalt of the pa- 
rade and strip of bright formal flower-garden — she 
approached the pleasant white-columned verandah of 
her hotel 

"No — no — it won't be Rupert and Maidsworthy 
Hall, but a West Kensington boarding-house. It is 
written. I know it. However I squirm and squeak, 
the boarding-house will have me in the end. Baths 
extra, and only luke warm at that. Clean towels not 
more than once a week. Breakfast eggs beginning to 
turn blue, and — margarine! It is written. And 
how will Totridge bear all that? More than my 
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worst tempers it will wear her down. Well, she can 
give warning. She's at least that redress in re- 
serve. 

Her face screwed up, with a sudden small groan, 
limping from the accumulation of sand in her 
shoes 

"Decidedly I have a chill on my liver," she de- 
clared. "That always raises Montagu's unwelcome 
ghost." 

Finally, the hospitable portal passed, dispensing 
civil nods and smiles to right and left, making her 
way across the well-populated lounge — herself the 
smartest, neatest, of compact little white-serge-clad 
ladies 

"Good gracious, how the creatures stare! I must 
be bright yellow and look perfectly hideous. Yes, 
calomel. But oh! I feel so very, very old!" 

II 

Despite which — at the moment of its utterance — 
quite sincere lamentation, high comedy got to work 
on the re-inflation of those mercifully supporting 
bladders before long. The hint of a breeze with 
Totridge, when the latter dressed her copper-red and 
still abundant hair, helped to dissipate Mrs. d'Es- 
prey's attack of depression. 

"What gown will I wear? A black one and the 
sorriest of my poor rags. But black, unrelieved 
black, you understand, Totridge." 
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"The one piece silk stockingette I've just made, 
with the jet fringe and motives, is the only all black 
costume that you have, m'em." 

This out of a tight mouth, above a billow of double 
chins, and the still richer swell of ample blue voile 
encased bosom. To Fenella, mouth, chins and bosom 
were visible, reflected in the looking-glass of her 
toilette table, ae their owner, standing behind her, 
manipulated those brilliant tresses. 

"The only one! A severe amount of work in 
store for you, for in future I am going to wear nothing 
but black. Mourning, permanent mourning. I have 
arrived at the conclusion it will be more suitable to 
my feelings and to my years." 

The tight mouth tightened yet more, as the person 
thus addressed dived a plump hand into her apron 
pocket in search of another bronze hairpin. 

"Of course, m'em, if you are in a position to 
throw away your whole wardrobe — copied from the 
latest Paris models for the most part — you can please 
yourself. It isn't my place to interfere. Everybody 
knows their own circumstances best, and I'm glad 
you can afford it. But if anyone had asked me I 
should have said you'd seldom less occasion for 
mourning than at present, when we've just turned 
Miss Gwladys off for good." 

"My best Totridge, you're just, you know, slightly 
crude in statement." 

"Very well, m'em," 
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"And, Totridge, another thing. I've decided to let 
my hair grow as grey as it pleases." 
"Very well, m'em." 
After a pause, wheedlingly 
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'Are you rather — rather sorry? I've always fan- 
cied you were a little proud of my surprising Titian 
head." 

"What use is it for me to express sorrow, m'em, 
only to have you throw the words back in my 
face?* 

"My poor Totridge — I plague you, don't I? How 
I plague you. But think, my good creature — I shan't 
look half so nice, shall I?" 

"In my opinion you will not look anything like 
so well as you do now." 

"I shall no longer be a credit to you." 

"No, m'em, as far as your hair goes you certainly 
will not." 

"And yet, you hard-hearted wretch, you won't ex- 
press the smallest sorrow?" she provokingly drove it 
home. "I'm afraid I've been mistaken, grievously 
mistaken in you, Totridge. I quite believed you 
cared about me more than that" 

The baited woman pinned the last brilliant curl 
into place, and backed away taking a general survey 
of her handy work. She might stand on a sharpest 
edge of irritation, but she refused to commit herself. 

"And which hat if you please, m'em? That dress 
requires a hat as a finish. The black lace one, I 
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suppose, with the transparent brim and crown to it/ 9 
"That will do, as well as any other." 
"Suits both you and the gown to perfection while 
your hair's as it now is. With grey hair that hat 
will look nothing — downright messy with no con- 
trast underneath. You may just say good-bye to it 
with the rest of your wardrobe." 

"You're pettish, Totridge — very pettish. From 
which I infer you will be a little sorry, after all, when 
I cease to be a credit to you." 

"You're free to infer whatever you choose, m'em. 
I shall not correct your estimate of my feelings as to 
your appearance. I can't attempt to save you from 
yourself. That's beyond my powers, let alone my 
place. But I will say, before the subject is closed, 
that for a lady to dye her chevelure staring unnatural 
colours is what I never have encouraged and never 
shall. The skin always gives away the deceit. It 
doesn't match. No one with half an eye was ever 
taken in with that. But for a lady to preserve the 
original shade, particularly if it is so rare and strik- 
ing as your, m'em, is a practice I shall con- 
tinue to uphold and countenance. To let the cheve- 
lure go grey and faded, when means to the contrary 
are to be had, is just a lazy unthankful flying in the 
face of providence." 

And raising the black, shining, jet trimmed gar- 
ment — of which during the above confession of faith 
she had possessed herself — the indignant Totridge 
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dropped it over her mistress' charming little torch-like 
head and on to her mistress' white shoulders, whence 
the length of it rippled down to within a few inches of 
the floor. Thus — now called away by a sharp knock- 
ing from without upon the door — she left the lady 
pinioned, her arms fixed at her sides within the 
silken sheath, ridiculously helpless. 

Fenella protested. But Totridge's opportunity 
of sweet revenge had come. Being no more than 
human she took it, not stinting herself of time while 
parleying with the page at the door. Fenella's pro- 
tests waxed loud and vehement. 

"I can't find the arm holes of this wretched gown. 
I'm sure you must have put the odious thing on hind 
before. I can't find the arm holes, Totridge. Tell 
who-ever-it-is to wait, and come here. I shall 
infallibly split the thing. Really it's too absurdly 
unpleasant. Totridge, do come. I'm getting quite 
tired and as nervous as a sick cat. I can't find the 
hateful arm holes, I tell you. What does who-ever- 
it-is want? Oh! do for mercy's sake come here." 

"In a minute, m'em." To the waiting page-boy 
— "The gentleman did not give any name? Very 
well." 

Fenella's struggles abruptly ceased. She stood 
stock still. The maid closed the door, crossed the 
room. Began to adjust the gown. 

"Well, you have got it twisted into a shape!" she 
said. 
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"What was the message?" 

"A gentleman, asking if you were staying here, at 
the bureau. I understood the page to say he declined 
to send up his name, but wished you to be told he 
would wait in the lounge till it was convenient for 
you to go down, m'em." 

Fenella, whose hands had at last found their legit- 
imate exit through the jet fringed elbow sleeves, 
sank upon the chair before her toilette table. The 
vivid, yet apparently unjustified, impression of the 
afternoon, she sitting on the sandy shore within the 
shadow of the high white cliffs, leapt out upon and 
fairly clutched her. Clutched her so tight, indeed, 
that she saw her face, reflected in the looking-glass, 
grow extravagantly pale, every hinted line, every 
smallest blemish start into evidence, under the dis- 
concerting sharpness of its pressure. 

"If I let go — if I give in — if by ever so little I 
give in, I shall be an old woman," she said under 
her breath. Then louder — "Totridge, my hat." 
And, under her breath again — "It's a pity I can't 
wear a veil as well, perhaps — but I won't give in. 
And isn't there, after all, my perennial capacity of 
sprouting?" Again aloud — "Tip the brim — more 
to the right, Totridge. That's a better angle. My 
handkerchief and bag? Do I look very ghastly?" 

Whereupon the maid, replying on the very crest of 
the wave of her sharply aroused curiosity 

"Tired, m'em, but nothing really to signify. It's 
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a pity you got into such a state putting your dress 
on. I was not aware you expected company." 

"I wasn't aware of it myself," Mrs. d'Esprey re- 
plied, only immediately adding, to her hearer's larger 
mystification — "though of course — of course I have, 
all along, been expecting him." 

Ill 

Across the hotel lounge, now conveniently empty 
— for Fenella's co-guests were already at table, Fe- 
nella herself being, as usual, late — a well-groomed, 
square-made, and apparently sea-faring, middle aged 
gentleman advanced to greet her, through the delicate 
evening light. 

A gentleman, every inch of him, as the pleasant 
old-fashioned phrase has it. — Not that the num- 
ber of inches, as masculine stature goes, were 
in his case extravagant — though sufficing, let it be 
added, to out-top Fenella's with due dignity of ef- 
fect. If her visitor must be judged small, she was 
happily, gracefully smaller. — For the rest, a once 
brown but now iron-grey beard closely trimmed to 
a point. A moustache with a freer line to it Eyes, 
deep set and smiling behind a certain observant re- 
serve. Expectation in them now, eager to the verge 
of anxiety — an anxiety held in check by sagacious 
amusement, not impossibly at their owner's own ex- 
pense. 

Something of all this Mrs. d'Esprey saw, and, in 
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a flash, cleverly noted though her nerves were on die 
twitter. She greatly approved his appearance, in its 
freshness and finish, its declaration of easy circum- 
stances and cleanly good health. Yet, as a whole, 
found him unexpected. So that, although in do 
doubt as to his identity — the possessor namely of the 
stirrup at which she had long ago run — she didn't feel 
sure what line to take with him, didn't quite place 
fiim, quite make him out. She therefore left him to 
speak, fixing him, meanwhile, with a blue-grey, 
slightly impudent and enquiring gaze while permit- 
ting — because for the life of her she couldn't control 
it — a little trembling of her round full-lipped mouth. 

"I owe you a thousand apologies for calling at 
so unreasonable an hour. But my name you may 
possibly remember — Latimer Blair " 

This somehow gave her her cue. 

"You'd have owed me a hundred thousand if you 
hadn't called," she quickly took him up. 

His glance searched hers, smiling, yet keen. 
is that really so?" he asked. 
'Emphatically, entirely — believe me quite tre- 
mendously so," she without wavering said. 

It demanded, as it seemed, a little time for him 
to digest the largeness of her affirmation. Then 

"I saw you, or rather hoped that I saw you, this 
afternoon down on the beach?" 

"Yes — yes — among that inconceivable rabble. 
But why didn't you stop? Why didn't you speak?'* 
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"Perhaps just because of the rabble. I was 
not certain. If it was you, I hesitated to present my- 
self before such — well — mixed company; before 
which, if it wasn't you, I also hesitated to lay myself 
open to a well merited snub." 

His smile, here, spoke amused and amusing 
volumes. 

"And to add to the difficulties of the situation, you 
— if I may say so — appeared to be peacefully 
asleep." 

"Slumbering in the heart of the rabble. What 
a picture! And in such company, as you say, ob- 
viously you couldn't rouse me with a shout or a 
shake! Oh! You did right, perfectly right, to pass 
by on the other side. Not that, in point of fact, I 
was either peaceful or asleep, but wrapped in med- 
itation — of the first importance — which your passing 
dispelled, irremediably smashed up." 

"Then you did see me?" he almost harshly asked. 

"Indeed I did not — or, with a sense of decency 
and self-respect inferior to yours, scorning the rab- 
ble, I should boldly have hailed you from my demo- 
cratic twopenny perch. But — why are we thus 
vowed to remain perpendicular? Let us sit down — 
and at once. Here, here Latimer," Mrs. d'Esprey 
hurriedly said. 

For more than her lips now trembled. She was 
tremulous from head to foot, conscious that her legs 
gave under her. "And after thirty years — thirty 
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solid, hardening, illusion-murdering years," she said 
to herself. "I must have been fearfully and won- 
derfully in love! Poor me, poor me, there was a 
recklessly splendid sprouting if you like!" 

It is not inconceivable that her visitor also suf- 
fered some stroke of emotion sufficiently sharp to 
react upon his muscles, for he obeyed, sitting down 
near her upon the sofa, to which she motioned him, 
with an undisguised readiness. Which readiness, he 
apparently, felt it incumbent on him to account for. 

"You see," he told her, "I've had an extensive 
tramp. I made a pretty complete round of the local 
hotels likely and unlikely — unspeakable holes some 
of them, stuffed to bursting with East End Jews, and 
a smell of fried fish — before I lighted upon this 
excellent hostelry, in which it's my good fortune to 
find you quartered." 

"Ah! you did that," Fenella dimpling, murmured 
at him. "You felt sufficient interest to make quite 
strenuous efforts to discover me." 

"How was it possible for me to rest until the 
problem of this sleeping lady upon the beach, who 
seemed to resemble you, was solved to my satis- 
faction?" 

In which Fenella caught inflections of sur- 
prised remonstrance eminently gratifying. Oh! he'd 
tramped, the dear man had tramped, had conscien- 
tiously investigated, and in that faultless nautical get- 
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up, too ! It was really rather touching, rather charm- 
ing! Yet she parried — not wanting to feel too much 
— at present, anyhow — with a commonplace re- 
joinder! — 

"And at which of the remaining hotels — those I 
mean innocent of the forms and odours of the Ghetto 
— are you yourself putting up?" 

"At neither — but on board the yacht I've indulged 
myself, this year, in sharing with another man. We 
had ourselves ignominiously towed into the harbour, 
here, this morning — on our way back from Cowes to 
London — because the wind was too light to carry us 
up Channel." 

"I see, I see," Fenella said. "And, failing better 
entertainment, you strolled out to view the humours 
of our amazing shore?" 

"Yes, I strolled along the shore." 

"With this result." — She wistfully smiled on him, 
fixing him again with her blue-grey and impudent 
gaze. 

"With this, to me, most happy result," he echoed. 

Upon that they both fell silent, on a sudden each 
growing very conscious of the other. Conscious, in 
Fenella's case, at all events, of a piercing pleasure 
in the fact of their near neighbourhood to one 
another, which she feared frankly to acknowledge, 
yet feared more deeply to disturb. 

Her visitor, was the first to grow restive, and react 
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against the spell. With a half laugh, as though 
shaking himself free, putting some too urgent thought 
from him, he began to reason 

"But if, as you declare, dear lady, you didn't see 
me, how could " 

"How could you," she took it from him, "smash 
up my all important meditation? By being there, 
my friend, simply by being there — which, to my 
equal bewilderment and illumination, though I didn't 
for the smallest instant see you, I felt and knew you 
very actually to be." 

"Felt and knew it?" he somewhat sceptically re- 
peated. 

"To the extent of looking everywhere for you 
within the range of my distracted vision, and behold- 
ing nothing, no one, ever so distantly approaching 
what you once were, or might, in the prolonged inter- 
val since our last meeting, as I imagined, have come 
to be. Oh! I endured, believe me I endured the 
acutest disappointment, irritation; and crawled back 
here in a temper — 'but, ye gods, a temper — at having 
wasted so much beautiful sentiment, such exalted 
flights of poetic fancy on you, only for the second 
time to be had, Latimer Blair — vulgarly speaking 
be had and effectually be betrayed!" 

Happily high comedy of face and feature lends 
itself, without offence, to transports of speech quite 
unpermissible to persons of average, unplayful 
countenance. For this reason, or — was it? — for a 
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more personal and fonder one Fenella's hearer did 
not take her lively strictures ill. On the contrary, 
he listened with sagacious interest, less quick to re- 
sent than earnest to comprehend. 

"But really," he presently and pleasantly pro- 
tested, "your statements demand, I think, some little 
explanation. You say a second time, I'm thus rep- 
rehensively in fault — that statement, I own, I don't 
altogether follow." 

"When was the first time, you mean?" Fenella 
daringly returned. "Why, my friend, in the begin- 
ning of years, both yours and mine, the days of an 
idyllic guileless youth, wherein I — for one — hoped 
all things, believed, anyway, most things, you among 
them. Surely you've not forgotten? You came, 
you saw and — at this dismal distance of time, eschew- 
ing that silly thing false modesty, I'm not ashamed 
to let you know — you conquered. And then what 
happens? Heigh presto, you vanish out of the land- 
scape, out of our lives, at Maidsworthy, and, without 
so much as a conventional expression of regret or 
word of farewell, silently steal away. If explana- 
tions are about, surely your conduct calls for one. 
What occasioned your cautious and rapid exit? 
The remembrance of it has rankled and rankles — 
didn't I go over it all again this very afternoon? — 
shrewdly, nastily rankles to the existing minute." 

By now the daylight out of doors, had sensibly de- 
clined, while, Mrs. d'Esprey's co-guests being still at 
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table, the hall-porter delayed turning on the electric 
lights within. Hence, the large room was tenanted by 
shadow, save where rectangular whitish glimmer- 
ings marked the position of the open windows and 
door. In the prevailing dusk, the figures of the 
two friends, in parley upon the wide easy sofa, grew 
vague and obscure to one another's observation. 
They talked out of, and, so to speak, into the void. 
This uncertainty of contact and of vision worked upon 
Fenella's nerves, straining them most disagreeably, 
the more so that after her last audacious sally her 
companion's silence was prolonged. Was, indeed, 
altogether too much for her self-control, so that she 
beat, with one hand upon the mattress of the sofa, 
saying 



"Latimer — for pity's sake, say something- 
dear good man. I'm getting the fidgets. Do you 
hear — say something." 

"May I take it then," he spoke deliberately, very 
quietly — "it was without your wish, or knowledge, 
I was sent away that autumn from Maidsworthy?" 

"Sent away? Who presumed to send you away?" 
she burst out, conscious of a turn in the blood more 
often experienced the right side of twenty-five than 
the wrong side of fifty. 

"Oh! I can hardly call that sending away pre- 
sumptuous," he answered. "What does a needy 
naval lieutenant, with no apparent prospects be- 
yond professional ones — and they hypothetical — 
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after all amount to? Your people wanted a better 
marriage for you and — quite civilly — let me know 
as much. It was not unreasonable, I felt so at the 
time, that they should consider I had hardly enough 
to offer." 

"Why — why you had yourself — yourself, and that 
was all I wanted" — Fenella cried, turning towards 
him in the soft darkness, with outstretched agitated 
hands. Which hands he took, held, patted, half 
shyly soothing her. 

"My dear, my dear, was it so with you? Was 
that all you wanted?" 

"Of course it was so with me. Oh! the fools, the 
officious, interfering, worldly fools. I could swear 
— yes, I could swear like a — well, never mind like 
what. But, patience alive, aren't there moments 
when the doctrine of eternal damnation — for one's 
near relations, well understood — smiles on one?" 

"Easy, my dear, easy" — he patted her hands again. 
Then, and a little sadly, teasingly 

"But you married?" 

"To hide it, to carry it off," she wailed, "the mis- 
ery, the humiliation. Something had to be done. 
And, my dearest creature, looking me in the face, can 
you pretend tragedy suits me? The angle of my 
nose forbids it. No one's ever taken my tears se- 
riously. They've expected me to giggle, cut capers. 
I'm not strong enough to swim against the tide. I cut 
them — the wretched capers, I giggled, though my 
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heart — I have one — was breaking. And, if it comes 
to that, you married also." 

"Later," he said. "A good deal later." 

"Your wife?" Fenella gasped, thankful the dark- 
ness covered her. 

"I am alone in the world." Then with apparent 
irrelevance. "My wife had red hair." 

Mrs. d'Esprey sat up neatly in her place. Her 
mouth pursed and puckered. 

"After all there is red hair, and red hair," she 
said crisply and cryptically. 

But a movement was audible in the dining-room, 
and the hall porter, emerging hastily from some lurk- 
ing place, began turning on the electric lights. Un- 
der stress of that unwelcome illumination the two 
friends rose. They gazed, not without embarrass- 
ment, wonderingly, questioning at one another, 
rushed thus back into the present, and sensible of the 
lengthy tale of years which were gone, the scanty 
tale of those on which they could count in the future. 

"Oh! youth — youth — youth " Fenella moaned, 

thinly, under her breath. 

And he, huskily, also under his breath — "But is 
it too late? Would you be too much afraid, to take 
what's left me for all that's left us both of life, now, 
Fenella?" 
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THE PILL-BOX 

IT was when Gervase Dalbiac — a gentleman of 
good family and adequate private fortune, hold- 
ing a responsible position in the most exclusive 
of our Government Offices — granted himself a week's 
leave, for the purpose of fresh air and of golf, that, 
by arbitrary accident of time and place, he became 
involved in a transaction as foreign to his previous 
experience as it proved tormenting to his moral 

SGU5C 

He had agreed to join the Adolphus Brickdales — 
in whose house, on the south side of Chester Square, 
hospitality is so graciously practised — at one of those 
venerable and shrunken little towns, gathered about 
the remnants of a glorious gothic church, which, in 
their setting of common and heathlands, broad and 
marsh, adorn the East Anglian coast. But, his train 
being late by over half an hour, he found himself 
constrained to follow the hotel porter, bearing his 
baggage, straight to his room instead of presenting 
himself to Mrs. Brickdale immediately upon his ar- 
rival. With all the livelier satisfaction, therefore, 
as he came downstairs in response to the rather shat- 
tering summons of the dinner gong, did he discover 

— beyond the procession of guests filing into the din- 

825 
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ing-room — that lady's black lace and black satin 
clad person amid the saddle-bag sofas and chairs, 
the palms and the wicker tables of the lounge. A 
satisfaction in no degree diminished by the fact that, 
for once, Brickdale — dear good, tedious fellow — did 
not happen to be with her. 

Tall, in appearance still youthful, thanks to her 
3mall neat head, narrow hips, sloping shoulders, and 
hair of that peculiar shade of light brown which, if 
never very effective, never loses its original colour, 
she stood by one of the large open windows. This 
overlooked a sunk garden, the amber and green of it 
enamelled with the soft brightness of lupins, shirley 
poppies, giant larkspurs and the warmer tints 
of free blossoming rambler roses. Overlooked, 
further, a metalled though sandy road, strip of rough 
turf, and white-railed parade following the irregular 
line of the cliff edge. The beach, its row of dwarf 
black capstans, fishing boats, pink and blue painted 
bathing machines, lay below in cool shadow. Then 
came the sea — to the eye very full and as though 
mounting up hill to the horizon — shot with all man- 
ner of shifting tints, from slate and silver to scarlet 
and gold. Above it the eastern sky reflected the 
rather riotous splendours of a flaming sunset. 

Dalbiac never hurried. Never in his life had he 
been guilty of such a vulgarity, for instance, as run- 
ning to catch a train. He was always there in time. 
The last trump would have f ound him, though slightly 
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annoyed by the uproar, civil, prepared and com- 
posed. From a pose, studiously cultivated in ado- 
lescence, polite composure had passed into a habit 

Now, leisurely descending the staircase, he noted 
the above-enumerated details of the outlook and 
approved them. They spoke of refreshment after the 
heat and dust of his journey, and the turmoil of the 
London July which he had left. They promised 
immunity from importunate demands on time and 
thought — they, with that gracious black lace and 
black satin-clad feminine figure as centre and nu- 
cleus of their peaceful appeal. 

He could lay claim, without undue vanity, to the 
friendship of quite a number of charming woman, 
but Aurora Brickdale, in his estimation, easily 
headed that delightful list. He recognized in her 
treasures of sympathy and understanding. Treas* 
ures too — a rare combination surely— -of moderation 
and good sense. Giving so much, she yet knew so 
perfectly when to be silent, where to stop. Had it 
been possible that Dalbiac should ever have proved so 
far unfaithful to the memory of the wife of his 
youth as to give that dear shade a successor, Aurora 
Brickdale would undoubtedly have been his choice — 
other things, primarily the elimination of Brickdale, 
being equal. As it was, his own faithfulness, and — 
though a pronounced valetudinarian — Brickdale's 
refusal to take flight heavenward, obstinately per- 
sisted; with the praiseworthy result his and Aurora's 
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friendship persisted likewise. Persisted, let it be 
added, in all honesty and honour, a permanent source 
of irritated wonder to the censorious, and unquali- 
fied enjoyment to — one, at least, of — themselves, so 
signally devoid was their prolonged intercourse 
either of transports or of dissensions. 

To enquire whether the conspicuously faithful are 
not frequently also the conveniently cold-blooded 
might savour of irony. Yet I venture to suppose 
that — in the earlier stages of their connection, at all 
events — Aurora Brickdale did privately argue this 
point, ask herself this question. I have yet to meet 
the woman, however armour-plated with virtue, who 
does not secretly relish a trifle of heat on the part 
of the male. But, in the case under discussion, it is 
safe to assert that whatever conclusion the lady even- 
tually arrived at, she kept locked within her own 
breast; and this so consistently as never to raise in 
Dalbiac the faintest suspicion of criticism or conflict. 
He believed the pulse of her affection to beat, not only 
as true but as calmly as his own. In which soothing 
conviction he sat at ease, reckoning her the most 
blessedly reasonable of her sex, as he reckoned him- 
self the most commendably constant of bereaved and 
mourning men. 

Her eyes and hand certainly met his now, when, 
crossing the lounge, he came up to her, with a quiet 
assurance of welcome needing no spoken word to 
attest its sincerity. So that, waving aside her at- 
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tempted apology for her husband's failure to meet 
him at the station, he sunned himself in the flattering 
comfort of it, 

"I never for one instant expected him. Why, 
poor dear fellow, should he be required to break 
in upon his regimen — I take it for granted he's fol- 
lowing one, adapted to the soil and climate — for so 
chronic a quantity as I am! And then, forgive my 
•saying so, it wasn't communion with Adolphus; but 
this, just this" — still holding her hand — "I came 
down for. Ah ! dear me, how entirely good and rest- 
ful it is to see you, to be with you once again." 

Pleased thus to please, not altogether displeased, 
perhaps, by the dab at her husband, Aurora regarded 
him with sweetly smiling eyes. The unusual fer- 
vour of his address touched her, making all the values 
of their long association spring into high relief. 
Whatever his minor inadequacies, how very, very 
glad she was to have him! Yet, even with the glow 
of gratified affection still upon her, her glance grew 
troubled. For, beneath that same inspiring fervour, 
didn't she detect something disturbing? Had not 
the fine upright, clean-shaven face grown thinner 
and more lined, the dark hair more grizzled about 
the temples? Wasn't there at once a languor and 
rigidity in the set of his whole well-groomed person 
unknown before? She could not disguise from her- 
self that he had aged, distinctly aged — and 
why? 
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"You should have left off work and come to us 
sooner" — a little unnerved by these perceptions — she 
reproachfully told him. "For I can't pretend you 
look well. You look fagged, quite woefully 
fagged." 

Then dreading his contempt of emphasis or ex- 
aggerated statement 

"Forgive my putting it so baldly, but indeed you 
do strike me as anxiously tired and over-worked." 

In answer he fenced, and that a little lamely to 
her thinking. 

"If I present such a lugubrious spectacle, far from 
hastening my coming, clearly I oughtn't to have come 
at all; but spared you and Adolphus — particularly 
Adolphus — the annoyance of my doleful presence. 
A death's head at the feast is nothing short of an out- 
rage upon the digestions of susceptible persons." 

"The feast, anyhow, is of the mildest," she took 
him up. 

"Not to me," Dalbiac assured her, "not to me. 
I have looked forward to coming down here as a 
small boy to the breaking up of school. It's just 
kept me going. In my department, peace proves a 
more merciless tyrant than the war was, by bring- 
ing a host of hair-raising complications in her train, 
which for all our exalted intelligence and perspicac- 
ity, we'd never foreseen. My days have been end- 
less, my nights abbreviated — and that not once nor 
twice — to the point of non-existence. But that the 
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windows of my own particular cell, in our gaudy 
prison, face due west over the pelicans and the Park, 
I might, times out of number recently, have hailed 
the sun in his rising, Brahmin-like. Even coming 
away to-day I blush with the shame of the deserter." 

"Better desert than collapse." 

"You think so? I'm not sure I agree with you — 
supposing, that is, the collapse complete enough to 
be final." 

Then, as she would have entered a pained and 
startled protest. 

"Don't imagine I am crying wolf," he said. "Hie 
complications produced by our present mania for 
recasting the map of Europe are beyond a joke. The 
nations, new and old alike, are in a detestably hys- 
terical condition. You can't tell, from minute to 
minute, which one, or when one, will take to kicking 
and screaming next. The Teuton sowed the wind, 
and all humanity is out to reap the whirlwind. Thor- 
oughly enjoys the job, moreover; and, though it 
doesn't know it, is having the time of its life! That's 
what makes the position so hopeless. Personally I 
see no end to it. And, therefore, as at this particu- 
lar moment there seems a partial lull in the tempest, 
I seized the chance it offered, deserted and ran away 
to you here." 

Dalbiac's glance sought hers, met and held it, not 
without underlying supplication, mute asking for 
help. Whether this was intentional or unconscious, 
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Mrs. Brickdale failed at once to determine. Such 
weakening and pleading was so unlike him, that, 
while it moved and deeply engaged her, it also de- 
pressed. 

"For perhaps you are right," he went on, before 
she had presence of mind suitably to answer him. 
"Perhaps it was time I eased off — as Fve no guar- 
antee, after all, the collapse, if it came, would be 
final. I own I have found myself wretchedly bad 
company, absurdly shaky and abominably dried up, 
both at once. A husk, my dear Aurora, a quiver- 
ing, shivering husk — at my age a state of things not 
exactly wholesome, as I think." 

"At any age eminently the reverse of wholesome 
— a distemper of which it is clearly our duty to 
cure you." 

"Oh! Adolphus will do his bit." Dalbiac tried 
to laugh it off, suddenly vexed and shy at the frank- 
ness of his own admissions. "When it comes to mat- 
ters of curative treatment Fve unlimited faith in Adol- 
phus." 

But Mrs. Brickdale refused to be summarily side- 
tracked thus. His sorry looks and much of that 
which he said, created a painful impression; besides 
which she had rarely felt so convinced of his need 
of, and trust in her, as during their present conver- 
sation. 

"But do assure me," she said, "this distemper is 
due solely to overwork caused by what we'll agree 
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to call the hysteric state of the world at large. If 
you can do so you'd make me so much easier about 
you. For — I don't want to sound frivolous — but 
really with a little good will, in a blessed backwater 
like this, public affairs can be so easily ignored, fco 
easily even forgotten. It is extraordinary how one 
ceases, somehow, to believe in them. They hardly 
seem to matter in the least." 

For some seconds the colours of garden, sky and 
sea had flamed to an extravagant brilliance. Then 
swiftly they paled and died, the whole prospect grow- 
ing grey and lifeless. 

Dalbiac moved forward, watching the plaintive 
transformation. His hands in his trouser pockets, 
he leaned one shoulder against the frame of the open 
window, breathing the evening chill off land and sea. 

"Yes," he said, "I am afraid you again are right, 
my dear Aurora, though just a thought — aren't you? 
— cynical. Change atmosphere and occupation, and 
you find it almost disgracefully easy comfortably to 
minimize the seriousness and importance of public 
affairs. A world in convulsion — unless the convul- 
sion happens to shake the houses in your own street — 
actually and morally affects one less than the lightest 
of private and personal pin-pricks. You needn't 
trouble to drive it home, I know it — know it only 
too scandalously well just at present." 

Dalbiac turned his back on the window and stood 
facing her, his hands still in his trouser pockets. 
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44 You want the truth," he said. "Here it is then, 
naked as Adam. My unspeakable nephew has 
broken out again and in a new place. Not debt this 
time. Nothing so ordinary or gentlemanlike. Bat 
— heaven help both her, poor fool, and me — some 
dirty story regarding a young woman, whom he was 
on terms with in France, before, quite rightly and 
righteously, they kicked him out of the army. A 
nurse? A Waac? — I don't know her status or an- 
tecedents, only that she is some ill-fated creature 
whom he has, or more likely hasn't, married. Ex- 
pelled from both the preparatory schools to which I 
sent him, Aurora, and later from Eton, sent down 
for drunkenness and other enormities from Oxford, 
turned out of two London Clubs in succession, and 
now court-martialled and dismissed the service — 
let alone guilty of hidden deviltries the law doesn't, 
unfortunately, touch. — A nice record at five and 
twenty, affording a fragrant subject of meditation 
for me, his namesake, uncle and guardian! Why, in 
the name of common decency, some German bullet 

couldn't But here comes Adolphus — in the 

pink of condition fresh from the bath — just in time 
to prevent my boring you and lowering myself further 
by railing against — there's the pinch of it — my own 
degenerate flesh and blood." 

n 
During the ensuing three days, Aurora Brickdale's 
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pronouncement, as to the facility with which — good 
will assisting — the agitations of contemporary his- 
tory may be successfully forgot, appeared in process 
of liberal fulfillment. 

Sunshine and the fine air — even in this high sum- 
mer weather with a northern crispness to it — worked 
a beneficent magic. Fiume ceased to trouble, and, 
for all its immediate, practical purposes, the Bol- 
shevist was at rest. World politics became, indeed, 
to Dalbiac, as a march of apes leading no whither. 
In their immense futility he acquiesced. Let the 
apes idiotically, sanguinarily march and counter- 
march; he remained indifferent, disclaiming any frac- 
tion of responsibility. The open sea and wide unac- 
centuated landscape, qeen through an atmosphere 
continental rather than English in its vivid purity, 
begot in him a rare sense of freedom and of elbow 
room. Nothing constrained, nothing shackled him. 
Combined with much active exercise, this impression 
of freedom and of space went slightly to his head. 
He felt pleasantly dazed, restfully inebriated by it. 
Even his private woes were blunted, losing their cut- 
ting edge. He gave moral indignation the slip. 
His mind lay fallow, luxuriously vacant of direct 
effort and thought 

He hadn't felt so well for years — he told himself 
and told Aurora also. For, in this happy trans- 
formation, Aurora went for very much. Never had 
Dalbiac found her society more soothing. Never 
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had he greater reason to admire her discretion 
unfailing tact. After the weakly violent fashio 
as such he now regarded it — in which lie had g: 
himself away on the night of his arrival, dumj 
the whole cargo of his humiliation and bitternes 
her feet, she might so naturally have presumed 
become a wee bit over-knowing and possessive. I 
few women would resist the temptation to make p 
with the power conferred upon them by so extrc 
a lack of reticence! But among that exquisite 
nority Aurora could be counted. Once in possess 
of the facts her attitude had been perfect. In ni 
berless small ways she managed he should feel 1 
provenant sympathy ; yet neither by word or look ( 
she obtrude it so as to cause him twinges of s< 
consciousness or of regret. She left the initial 
exclusively to him, knowing — so, at least, he gra 
fully read her — that his cure was best forwarded 
relief from all obligations, even those induced by 1 
obvious or excited tenderness. For which affectii 
ately clever demonstration, or rather non-demonst 
tion, of friendship, Dalbiac silently thanked her, i 
once nor twice only, as he pattered with her, of 
morning about the clean, low-built streets of the lit 
town and its green open places, sat with her upon t 
multi-coloured shingle of the beach, drank tea w: 
her under the verandah of the club-house — perch 
on the airiest height of the great common — when 
and Brickdale had finished their daily round of go! 
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or spent lazy after dinner hours, in her and her hus- 
band's company in desultory conversation, diversified 
by rather sleepy games of billiards and of bridge. 

If such amiable diversions could only have con- 
tinued, how blest Gervase Dalbiac's state! Unluck- 
ily, destiny had quite other tunes than these for our 
gentleman to dance to. 

Between dark on the fourth and dawn on the fifth 
day of his sojourn the weather changed. A gusty 
wind, blowing from the south-west, brought up ranks 
of heavy cloud. By noon the sky was wholly over- 
cast. Then, the wind dropping at the turn of the 
tide, rain descended in a steady soak. 

The crispness of the atmosphere turned to chill, 
in which, under the low diffused light, the interior 
of the hotel took on a forlorn and faded aspect. The 
little town appeared to follow suit. Through the 
grey rain-wash its war-scars started into arresting 
evidence. It had suffered bombardment both by 
sea and air, as a jagged gap, in the neat blue and 
red brick terrace facing the parade, flanked on each 
side by closed, defaced, window-shattered houses, 
bore abundant witness. 

This not only caught Dalbiac's eye, but laid hold 
of his imagination, as he returned from an early call 
at the local pharmacy. Brkkdale had cried aloud 
for quinine and cinnamon mixture, plus a particular 
brand of iodized throat lozenge, having developed 
most alarming symptoms of a very slight cold in the 
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head. Gilded by the delightful sunshine of the 
ceding days, these unsightly signs of ravage pa 
almost unnoticed. Now, all which they stood 
not only of active warfare, but of the legacy of u 
rial injury and social dislocation war leaves behir 
compelled Dalbiac's attention. That mystei 
thing, the corporate conscience, revived in him. 
longer could he view the ape-march with indifferc 
still less acquiesce in its blood-stained futility, 
corporate conscience had him on the hip, const] 
ing him to feel, to reason and consciously bear 
share of human corporate responsibility. At thi 
jibbed. He wanted so very badly to go on tal 
things easy. 

Luncheon served somewhat to comfort him. 1 
healthy subject the process of digestion agreeably t< 
pers undue activity of the moral sense. But he co 
not flatter himself his assuagement was more tl 
temporary. He must employ further means woi 
he prolong his cherished oblivion and peace. The 
fore, since golf — even if Brickdale had not retii 
into laager — was at a discount, thanks to the wet, 
decided to set forth on a long solitary tramp. ] 
would walk till he was fairly tired out, and the delig 
ful lassitude, born of bodily exertion, held him 
bondage. The better to defy the dirty weather, 
clothed himself in belted khaki-coloured mackinto 
gaiters and tweed cap — habiliments destined, 
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proved by the sequel, strangely to determine eventual 
and eccentric action on his part 

Leaving the little town behind and turning north- 
ward, Dalbiac struck up from the shore level by a 
rough pathway to the top of the brown and orange 
sand cliffs — here from forty to fifty feet in height 
On his right the sea, sullen and rain blotted, shaded 
imperceptibly into the lowering sky. Upon his left 
spread fields of oats and rye, the frail green and buff 
of them dashed with scarlet poppies. Looking across 
these, inland, rolling hedgeless country ranged away 
into coldly purple distances veiled in fine slowly- 
drifting rain. 

The prospect, though possessing a certain beauty 
of sombre colour, was inhospitable. The land ap- 
peared deserted. At sea no shipping came in sight. 
The only living creatures visible were the sand-mar- 
tins, darting with sharp excited twitterings in and 
out of their nest holes tunnelled in the crumbling cliff 
face. 

Dalbiac essayed to withstand these depressing in- 
fluences by dwelling upon the perfection of Aurora's 
attitude, aforesaid. Not only on her attitude towards 
himself, but towards, that walking medicine chest, 
her spouse. For, mercy of heaven, weren't the good, 
foolish fellow's neuritis, arthritis, palpitations, ca- 
tarrhs and colics — whether real or only imagined — 
enough to wear out an angel's patience? Dalbiac 
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had lively experience of Adolphus's multiple fe 
and fusses this morning; and had marvelled, rat 
enviously, at the unfailing sweetness with wl 
Aurora met and ministered to the whole wearisc 
lot. But the bother about perfection is, as he foi 
himself presently reflecting, that, its beautiful ei 
ence once stated, there is no mighty little more to : 
or think about it. Hence, all too soon, he 1 
finished with the grateful subject of Aurora, wl 
his thoughts insensibly began rather gloomily drift 
to the accompaniment of the drifting wet. 

He strove — in self-defence — to steady them up 
some of the international problems and complicate 
just now causing unavowable distraction in high o 
cial circles. But his mind refused to grip. < 
rather wasn't it — to be quite honest — that the gi 
of his mind was constantly loosened by intrusive i 
membrance of someone whom he supremely desir 
to forget. 

For to his inward vision a young man's und< 
sized, puny person, malicious countenance, objc 
tionable tricks of manner and of movement, present 
themselves with ever-growing detail and vividnes 
till that other Gervase Dalbiac, his nephew and h 
ward, appeared the one living presence amid tl 
depressing sea and lands cape besides his own. 
followed, pestered, impudently confronted him, unl 
he really began to question his own sanity, to wond 
if he was quite "right in his head." As a rule 1 
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could control his nerves, and master his sensations, 
however disagreeable; but, in the face of this peculiar 
visitation, he felt helpless, incapable of combating 
distressing memories or this, almost tangible incar- 
nation of them. 

From little more than babyhood a corrupt streak 
had showed in the boy's nature; tendencies preco- 
ciously vicious and cunning which, as the servants 
said — and how odious servants should have occasion 
to say it! — you "couldn't be upsides with." Dalbiac, 
whether he would or no, recalled ugly incident after 
incident. Recalled at the same time his long con- 
tinued effort to be blind to and disbelieve in them. 
But they tripped him too often for denial. What 
hours of humiliation and disgust the boy's conduct 
had caused him! It had been as a running sore, 
draining him of ambition and energy, keeping him 
in perpetual suspense and dread. How, under his 
outward vesture of polite composure, he had, for 
years, winced, ached and bled! 

Now, as he strode along the ragged cliff top, soft 
smother of rain on his face, he repeated the already 
oft-repeated question — how had this boy, born of 
clean, honourable parents, come by so vile a heritage? 
And, in how far must he, Gervase Dalbiac the elder, 
reckon himself accountable for the deplorable result? 
Had he been neglectful, ill-advised in his treatment 
of that young limb of Satan, unduly lenient or unduly 
harsh? He didn't know. He couldn't judge. But 
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what he did know, and that only too piercingly, was 
the hatefulness of having the family name thus 
repeatedly dragged in the mud. And now, now — 
as he bitterly pre-visioned — this latest scandal, which 
on the evening of his arrival he outlined to Aurora, 
bid fair to cap the climax in respect of public dis- 
grace. 

There Dalbiac drew himself up short, suddenly 
and amazingly persuaded that every step he took 
forward brought him actually, physically, nearer to 
the said climax. Out of those coldly purple dis- 
tances, veiled in drifting wet, it was in act of advanc- 
ing to meet him. And that, when it did meet him, it 
would prove little short of hideous he was equally 
persuaded — so introvertibly persuaded, indeed, as 
to feel more abjectly, cowardly afraid than ever be- 
fore in his life. 

But, so it almost gaspingly struck him, mightn't 
there still be time for escape? And that, in turning 
back by the way he came — a matter of four or five 
miles — running, scrambling, all fine dignities ab- 
dicated, back to the kindly shrunken little town, to the 
hotel with its faded saddle-bag chairs and spindly 
palms, its worthy and mainly very commonplace 
guests, back, above all, to Aurora Brickdale and the 
assuaging comfort of her tried friendship, her abid- 
ing sympathy and tact? He wanted — yes, absolutely 
he wanted, seasoned man of the world though he was 
— to cling to her skirts, bury his face in her lap, pray 
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the dear woman's arms to enclose and shelter him 
from the at once vague and relentless Something 
which drew him onward to encounter of that fear- 
ful climax. 

But while he paused, thus strangely shaken and 
irresolute, he grew sensible of the changed aspects 
of the surrounding country. For cultivation here 
gave place to open common, to far stretches of heath 
and bracken, dotted by hawthorn thickets and scat- 
tered clumps of Scotch fir. The coast line dipped to 
a wide flat valley, in which lay a great expanse of 
steel grey water, ringed about by brown-topped reed 
beds and vividly green marsh. 

The path, which Dalbiac had so far followed, 
turned inland down a gentle slope of close moor- 
land turf; and, some fifty yards ahead, intersected a 
raised metalled causeway crossing the marsh and vari- 
ous channels by which the main sheet of water 
apparently was fjed. From the further angle of 
this intersection, one of the machine gun em- 
placements — commonly know as pill-boxes — which 
sprouted during the war, like so many monstrous 
mushrooms, along the East Anglian coast, com- 
manded the valley and approach from the sea over 
the high shingle ridges of the beach. 

A round, slightly-domed structure, at once massive 
and squat, built of neatly finished concrete blocks, 
it glimmered through the rain, nakedly white against 
the dark swell of moor behind it — striking the note 
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of things ultra-modern and mechanical in the other- 
wise untamed and primitive landscape. 

Notwithstanding his inward perturbation, Dalbiac 
noted the contrast thus offered, and, unconsciously, 
fell to moralizing, 

"The last word of civilization would seem to be 
much the same as the first — a new, more ingenious 
method of killing,' 9 he said, half aloud. "Is man con- 
demned to move forever in a vicious circle? The 
history of the last five years looks unpleasantly like 
it. With all our brains — and between whiles we 
really show signs of possessing plenty — we're but a 
sorry lot at best. And at worst? Mayn't the poor 
quality of our best, perhaps, preach mercy towards 
the only just a little more ill-conditioned members of 

the human species? Let's hope so But, am I 

going on, by the way, or going back home again to — 
well — to Aurora?" 

Which question received answer, if indirectly, yet 
in masterful fashion. 

For as Dalbiac finished his lament, the hum of a 
motor broke up the rain-drowned quiet of the place. 
A small two-seater car, khaki-coloured as was the 
clothing of its two occupants, raced jolting and swerv- 
ing across the causeway, and — rather to Dalbiac's 
relief, since something was surely wrong both with 
them and with it — drew up, with a final snarl and 
jerk, just in front of the white glimmering pill-box. 

Of precisely what followed our friend received a 
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confused impression, though one which sent him down 
along the sloping path at a pace more approaching a 
run than any which from early youth had been known 
to him. 

A boy, slender of build, notwithstanding the clum- 
siness of his trench coat, threw open the near door of 
the car and leapt out, while the driver, standing up, 
grabbed at him, trying, but unsuccessfully, to arrest 
his descent. The boy turned, backing across the road, 
brought his right hand from behind his back and 
raised it shoulder high. To Dalbiac's utter amaze* 
ment four shots, fired in breathless succession, rang 
out, followed by a choking cough as the man, stand- 
ing in the car, collapsed backwards across the steer- 
ing wheel. 

For a just appreciable period, the boy stayed per- 
fectly still in the middle of the road. Then, as 
arriving at some decision, he turned, and with a 
furious — or was it a despairing? — gesture, flung the 
yet smoking revolver into the air. It described a 
glinting arc, and fell, far out, into the steel grey water, 
completing the panic of water-fowl, till now hidden 
among the reeds, which rose, amid scared cries and 
quacking, in hurried flight. 

At this, as though suddenly overwhelmed by horror 
at his own action, the boy, again turning, ran wildly 
staggeringly across the path straight into Dalbiac's 
outstretched arms. 

And, here, further cause of amazement beset our 
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friend, to the notable heightening of the drama in- 
volving him. For, grasping the boy's two wrists, 
holding him back from closer impact, he perceived 
that he dealt not with a member of his own sex, but 
with a woman arrayed according to unlovely war- 
time fashion in quasi-male attire. 

She did not cry out, but he felt her stiffen under his 
grasp. For some seconds neither spoke. Then, rais- 
ing her head, she looked at him steadily, if desper- 
ately, out of dark red-lidded eyes, set in a young grey- 
white face. 

"I did not see you," she said, with, to her hearer, 
a singular directness and simplicity, "or I should 
have waited. But you couldn't have prevented it. I 
should only have waited. I had to kill him some 
time or other." 

Dalbiac, though vitally excited, answered; with 
equal simplicity and composure. The circumstances 
were altogether too big, too extraordinary for 
embellishment in the matter of phrases. 

"That may be. But now we must make sure you 
have killed and not merely wounded him." 

"Yes," she said, "I admit it's a duty to do that." 

They went forward side by side, Dalbiac still hold- 
ing her by one wrist. 

"You needn't be afraid I shall try to escape," she 
said presently. "I shall stay with you till you give 
me up to the police." 
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"I do not yet know whether I shall give you up/ 9 

"You saw me shoot?" 

"Decidedly I saw you shoot." 

"Then?" 

"I commit myself to nothing at present," Dalbiac 
said. 

Still side by side, they readied and crossed the 
causeway to the waiting car. 

The man had slipped down sideways. He lay 
on the floor, his legs sprawling out of the open door, 
his feet hanging limply over the step. A rug had 
slipped down also, partially concealing his head and 
face. Dalbiac, bending low, turned it bade, to see 
what he had known all along he would see — a 
countenance at once insignificant and malicious, eyes 
too near together, tucked into the root of the nose, 
so to speak, a wide thin-lipped vicious mouth, now 
part way open, disclosing little pointed teeth. 

Here, then, was the dreaded climax, but not as he, 
Dalbiac, pre-visioned it. He straightened himself, 
awed by the swiftness and — yes — that was undeniable 
— the relief of the amazing event. His thought 
ranged back, ranged out A bewildering multitude 
of incidents presented themselves to him. And 
this closed them all. The end was reached. 

The woman's voice recalled him to the highly ironic 
fact of her existence. 

"He is dead," she asserted. 
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Dalbiac nodded. 

After a pause, she added — "He was very wicked." 

"You need not explain. I know all about him," 
Dalbiac said, rather harshly. 

"Ah! There you are mistaken," she answered. 
"It takes a woman to know all about a man such as 
Gervase Dalbiac." 

m 

Mrs. Brickdale sat near the fire — the autumn 
nights grew chilly — in the library of her pleasant, 
hospitable house in Chester Square. Planted more 
directly in front of the comfortable warmth, Dalbiac 
smoked, leaning back in an easy chair, his legs 
crossed, his eyes half closed. 

Over her long knitting needles — the "jumper" 
craze was just then at its height and she had nieces — 
Aurora now and again covertly watched him. For 
the first time since her return to town he had dined 
with her. And that alone, since Adolphus, discover- 
ing himself to be the victim of some equally acute 
and obscure form of neurasthenic anaemia, had, two 
days previously, sought the shelter of a very up-to- 
date and very costly private nursing home on the 
other side of the Park. 

During the war doctors were scarce and such 
establishments only too crowded by sufferers 
of stern enough metal. But, with the return of peace, 
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the valetudinarian, male and female, has come into 
his and her own again. Adolphus eagerly made up 
for lost time — though only just arrived from drink- 
ing the waters at Harrogate — by immediate embar- 
kation upon a three weeks' rest cure, supplemented by 
a dietary based, as to its main ingredient, on that of 
certain savage warrior tribes inhabiting equatorial 
East Africa. Letters and visitors being alike for- 
bidden, by the presiding medical genius — with, one 
can't but imagine, his tongue at moments very much 
in his cheek — patients were free to indulge, even 
actively to cultivate, the supreme egoism characteris- 
tic of the neurotic state. This suited Adolphus to 
a tee. He revelled, not to say rioted, in contempla- 
tion of his own symptoms, his own sensations, in a 
word, of his own great self. 

Her husband thus congenially provided for, Mrs. 
Brickdale felt at liberty to invite the society of her 
faithful friend. She did so the more instantly be- 
cause her intercourse with him since the days of his 
East Anglian holiday had been of the scantiest. On 
the one or two occasions, moreover, when she had seen 
Dalbiac, she detected, or imagined she detected, a 
singular constraint in his mannner and address. Not 
that he wasn't gentle and sweet to her — more so, per- 
haps, than ever before. Still, her sense of constraint 
on his part and consequent disappointment and per- 
plexity on her own, persisted. For wasn't his gentle- 
ness and sweetness, thus she argued, that of one who, 
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indirectly, apologizes for some lapse of perfect 
loyalty, some confidence withheld? Aurora scolded 
herself for these suspicions as unworthy. Only they 
did make her vaguely unhappy. On that she scolded 
herself again and — remained unhappy! 

All the same, when calmly reviewing the events of 
the last two months, she was bound to condemn herself 
as slightly unreasonable and exacting* For hadn't 
her poor friend had sufficient, and more than suf- 
ficient to occupy and distress him? — The whole hor- 
rible, and still unexplained, business, namely, of the 
murder of his nephew, young Gervase Dalbiac The 
said nephew had been notoriously worthless, hope- 
lessly good for nothing; yet natural human feeling re- 
volted against his ugly fate — to which the newspapers 
had given so positively screaming a publicity. To 
Dalbiac their blatantly sensational headlines, alone, 
must have been little short of torture. While to im- 
pertinences of the printed word, those of photography 
were added. From every bookstall, let alone his own 
breakfast table and the paper stands of his club, he 
was stared at by pictures of Neston Broad, and the so- 
called "pill-box" commanding it, inside which, 
swathed in a water-proof carriage rug, the young 
man's bullet-riddled body had been found by a party 
of all-too-enquiring school children. Pictures, also, 
of the little two-seater motor-car, abandoned half a 
mile distant at the roadside, by the number plate of 
which and driver's license, in one of his pockets, the 
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dead man's identity had been established. — Disfigur- 
ing snap-shots of Dalbiac himself, moreover, taken as 
he left the humble pot-house in Neston village, where, 
for lade of more suitable accommodation, the in- 
quest was held. For her friend had been present, 
this much Mrs. Brickdale knew, at the adjourned 
meeting of the baffled and perspiring coroner's jury, 
when a verdict of wilful murder against a person or 
persons unknown had been returned. 

Yes, indeed, Dalbiac, the elder, had endured an 
experience severe enough for any man, and of a sort 
quite ingeniously repulsive to one of his position and 
fastidious taste. He must have felt as though 
stripped to the buff, pilloried in the sight of all the 
forty millions of his fellow countrymen. Aurora 
burned with sympathy, which she — somehow — since 
his manner though gentle was discouraging — dared 
not express. 

How thankful she felt — though at the time the 
abruptness of his departure slightly vexed her — that, 
owing to sudden pressure of official business, he had 
found himself obliged to cut short his holiday, and go 
back to London, the day after the fine July weather 
so tiresomely broke up! Had he been present at the 
time of the crime and its discovery, he must have 
suffered increased exposure and disgust. For the 
sleepy, friendly little town simply bubbled with ex- 
citement. People stopped one another in its clean, 
uneventful little streets to discuss every unsavoury 
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detail, advance theories, suggest "clues" — incompre- 
hensibly ignored, of course, by Scotland Yard, let 
alone those congenital blindworms die county police. 
As to the instigators of the outrage, public opinion 
swung from the ex-Kaiser to Sinn Fein. As to the 
perpetrator of it, from a member of the Hidden Hand 
— whatever the Hidden Hand may be — to a locally 
escaped lunatic Only on one count did all agree — 
envy of Neston. For why an all-wise providence 
should elect thus to distinguish the pill-box of that 
obscure hamlet, when more than one kindred structure 
marked the confines of a neighbouring historic town, 
it passed the wit of the said town's loyal inhabitants 
to conceive. In respect of pill-boxes the ways of the 
Lord clearly were not equal! 

Memories of the ferment that had surged even 
round the saddle-bag chairs and spindly palms of 
the hotel lounge, assailed Mrs. Brickdale now, as she 
sat in the pleasant library of the house in Chester 
Square. How heartily glad she felt Dalbiac had, 
at least, been spared that! She glanced at him over 
her long knitting needles — after an interval of ab- 
sorbed stitch counting — to find his attitude altered, 
and he looking at her with an air of meditative 
interrogation. This surprised her into a frankness 
possibly foolhardy. But she felt bound to take the 
risk. 

"Isn't there something you want, yet hesitate, to 
tell me?" she asked him. "Don't, please don't hesi- 
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fate. Whatever it may be, I would so immensely 
rather be told.' 9 

"Even if, thereby, I burdened your conscience?" 

"Oh! how dense even the most intelligent men are 
at moments!" Aurora cried, letting the half finished 
jumper drop on to her lap. 'They seem incapable 
of realizing how robust is the feminine conscience, 
where they themselves are concerned! In their in- 
terests it is tough — very tough." 

"Isn't that rather cynically hard on your own 
sex?" 

"Perhaps — still it's perfectly true, if you'd only 
the sense to believe it," Aurora declared, charmingly 
defiant "Here is my conscience, in any case, gladly 
offering itself to the load!" Then with a changed 
tone and softer note. "Something further has come 
to light with regard to the death of your nephew?" 

Dalbiac bowed his head. 

"Nothing has and nothing ever will, I earnestly 
hope. Only two persons are aware of that which 
actually happened, and their lips are sealed in their 
own interests, unless " 

"Unless what?" 



'Unless I, being one of those two- 
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Tou!" Aurora cried, in amazement. 

'Yes — I," Dalbiac said. And, after a pause, look- 
ing full at her. "Unless I should accept your all too 
generous offer, and let your conscience share the 
load mine carries." 
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Mrs. Brickdale's face blanched. She felt, indeed, 
an emptiness, as though nothing were left inside her 
save a brain to comprehend and heart — though not of 
the corporeal sort — to feel and suffer ache. 

"No — no — don't misunderstand," Da&iac ex- 
claimed, apprehending her thought 

He leaned across, took her two hands in his for an 

"Not that, my dear;" he said, "make your blest 
mind easy — not that. I had no part in the doing of 
the thing; but, for my sins I suppose, I was compelled 
helplessly to witness die doing of it" 

And the scene, under the smother of fine rain — the 
great steel-grey expanse of water, ringed round by 
reed beds and the vivid green of marsh, the squat, 
domed, white structure glimmering against the dark 
upward sweep of open heath which faded into coldly 
purple distance; and, in the foreground, a boy's slen- 
der khaki-clad, wildly running figure were, for a mo- 
ment, far clearer, more vividly present to Dalbiac's 
vision than his actually existing surroundings. 

"I saw her, the girl he ruined — God forgive him — 
and maltreated, shoot him ; and I let her go free. I 
couldn't give her up to justice — so-called — simply 
I couldn't do it" 

Dalbiac rose to his feet and began walking up and 
down the room. 

"The affair was mine, supremely mine, after all; 
and I exercised my right of private judgment. She 
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had suffered enough through association with my 
family already. She said it 'took a woman to know 
all about such a man as Gervase Dalbiac' Do you 
measure that statement? To a certain extent I did, 
and it made any invocation of punishment impossible 
— for me. After that I couldn't condemn, I could 
only help her." 

Dalbiac dropped into the easy chair again, leaning 
forward, with his two hands shading his eyes from 
the fire. After a time he said slowly, almost under 
his breath. 

"I wrapped the dead body of my brother's son— - 
whom I could have loved so well if he only would 
have let me — in a rug and hid it away inside the grim 
relic of our five dreadful years of war, where later 
they found it. I left it there, callously, perhaps 
brutally, alone — gave the young woman what money 
I had on me and drove her to the junction on the main 
line — you remember, Adolphus looked out the trains 
for me in case I should be recalled to London. — There 
was one at five o'clock. I made her get out a little 
short of the station, and walk on there by herself. 
She had a suit case with her and her pass, being here 
on leave from some hospital camp of ours in Northern 
France. She was not yet demobilized, and had 
followed Gervase, fortunately not travelled with him. 
She told me, if she could reach Paris, she had friends 
there who would care for her. 

"And that, practically, is all. I asked her no 
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question which wasn't absolutely necessary for 
furthering of her escape. I do not know her n 
nor even her nationality. She spoke English i 
but she was not English by extraction — more like] 
think, Russian. I drove the car back to within s 
of the heath and the broad, and made my way ac 
the fields to the path along the cliff e by which I wal 
out" 

He paused, and as Mrs. Brickdale failed to sp 
— added 

"Gervase was on his way to see me — I heard fi 
the servants he had called at my rooms and refuse* 
leave until they gave him my address. What 
wanted I don't know — now never shall know, whi 
perhaps, is best.'* 

Dalbiac looked up, looked round. 

"Aurora,** he asked, "did I do right?** 

"A thousand, a thousand times right," she 
swered, amid her tears. "But ah! my dear, how ; 
have suffered!" 

"And, with the ingrained selfishness of a man, 
making you suffer," he said. 

"Not now " she took him up. "Not any ro 

now. In friendship it is not the telling but only 
withholding which hurts." 
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